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AN its roaring procession of 
prosaic omnibuses and cabs 
and costermongers’ carts, 
Fleet Street sometimes sees 
flashing by a thing so strange 
and incongruous that few 
wayfarers can for the first 
yo t% time behold it without a sud- 

$3 den rush of wonder. On a 
great chariot of a shape and 
magnificence reproduced from old centuries, 
covered everywhere with gold leaf and look 


ing as if it might be lost from a circus pa- 
rade, stand two powdered footmen in antique 
dress. The four horses bear ornate trappings, 
the driver wears a cocked hat and a coat of 
many colors, and within the ponderous yehi- 
cle sits a man in a wig and gorgeous robes. 
On such a stage the spectacle seems half 
comic, half foolish; and yet it is really serious, 
for this is the state coach of the Lord Mayor 
of the City of London, the person within is 
the lord mayor, and with its twentieth cen- 
tury surroundings nothing else could so per- 
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fectly typify the London of the present 
day. 

Year after year with travail and circum- 
stance, the City of London chooses this 
officer and a Board of Aldermen and a 
Common Council. With a celebration of 
medieval splendor, with banquets and pro- 
cessions, he takes his place, and the news of 
his election is cabled around the world with 
great éclat. Nothing could seem more cer- 
tain than that he is a very great man and 
that his choosing is of profound importance 
to the metropolis. As a matter of fact, to 
the real London he means about as much as 
the Mayor of Timbuctoo. The London 
over which he presides is one mile square 
and contains an inconsiderable population. 
With the vast, swarming area that the world 
calls London he has almost as little to do as 
any man that never saw it. There could 
hardly be a stranger or more suggestive 
spectacle than this tinsel officer taking his 
seat in the center of the stage with pomp and 
parade and ceremony, while the real, gov- 
erning power of London, working noise- 
lessly and unseen, is busily undermining the 
whole feudal system, gilt coach included, 
and establishing the most tremendous revo- 
lution of modern times. 

The real government of the real London 
is the London County Council, and its prin- 
cipal business is to introduce plain, bald, 
unqualified socialism—socialism as Karl 
Marx dreamed it. 

Here, again, is a very strange matter, well 
worth your attention. While theorists and 
philosophers have utopian visions of social- 
ism as an ultimate state, and while other 
men have proved conclusively that it is ut- 
terly impossible and absurd, lo! among the 
least imaginative of all peoples, among the 
people least given to change and innova- 
tion, you can see socialism daily rising into 
a tangible, definite, undeniable structure. 
London is the last city in the world that one 
would select for a socialistic experiment; it 
is the first city in the world to adopt social- 
ism as a permanent policy. 

To be sure, the London County Council’s 
socialism was forced upon it by conditions 
and without its volition, and furthermore 
the movement goes under an alias, for in the 
Anglo-Saxon mind is that queer twist about 
nomenclature: to call things out of their 
proper names is a racial trait. But the 
‘municipal trading” of London is precisely 
the thing that socialists clamor for, and 





in “‘municipal trading” the London County 
Council has gone so far that its total opera- 
tions are calculated to make any socialist 
gasp. 

The vast operations of this unique body, 
its remaking of London, its intricate and 
varied enterprises involving these staggering 
outlays of money, were wholly unforeseen 
and unsuspected when the Council was 
created. Rather oddly, the origin of the 
whole revolution was esthetic; but perhaps 
we do not give enough weight to the aspira- 
tion for beauty as a mainspring of great ac- 
tions. Forty years ago London was one of 
the most hideous and repulsive of all places 
of human habitation. It is no vale of 
beauty now, but then it was worse, without 
adornment or perspectives, without art or 
architecture and without ideals. Trade 
alone concerned it. While the continental 
cities, led by Paris, had rebuilt themselves 
with taste and pleasing designs, London 
wallowed on its medieval way, forlorn, 
ugly and content. 

Moreover, the huge thing was, on the 
whole, as badly governed as Philadelphia or 
St. Louis under the gang. In the area we 
call London were twenty-seven district cities, 
boroughs and political divisions, all having 
separate, independent, and frequently in- 
competent, governments. In some regions 
public works were carried on by the parish 
vestries, in some by borough administra- 
tions, and in some not at all. Metropolitan 
London spread into six counties and was 
practically without any head or central 
organization or unified control except as 
Parliament legislated for it. The adminis- 
trations of contiguous boroughs were 
incessantly warring about repairs and im- 
provements. Along every indiscernible 
boundary line was border warfare among 
the authorities. 

The bad government might have been 
tolerable, but the slovenly and unhandsome 
aspect of things, the increasing and terrify- 
ing problems created by overcrowding, and 
the congestion of traffic gave rise to a wax- 
ing clamor of protest. Something like an 
agitation began for better conditions. For 
some years a Metropolitan Board of Works, 
expressively termed in local speech the 
“Metropolitan Board of Parks,” struggled 
feebly with the situation and evolved noth- 
ing but a choice collection of grafting scan- 
dals; for, incidentally, we need not think we 
have any monopoly of such dainty things; 
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there has been 
much rottenness in 
London as ever was 
in any American 
city. When all men 
perceived that bad 
was steadily hecom- 
ing worse, Parlia- 
ment in 1888, as a 
kind of forlorn hope, 
created the London 
County Council, 
with somewhat en- 
larged powers, to su- 
persede the Metro- 
politan Board and 
try again; ‘‘shuffle 
the cards,” in Cav- 
our’s favorite phrase. 

Now the creating 
of an administrative 
County of London 
and of a Council 
with novel jurisdic 
tion in several coun- 
ties at once, with 
certain liberties to 


as 


define its own limits 
and unprecedented 
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rights therein, was 
an act possible only 
in a country gov- 
erned as is England. 
If England were fa- 


vored with a Su- 
preme Court like 
ours, the London 


County Council long 
ago would have 
been bowled out of 
existence as uncon- 
stitutional, null and 
void. Having no 
Supreme Court to 
boss it, overrule it 
and tell it what it 
ought to do, Parlia- 
ment has blessed 
London by retaining 
and supporting the 
revolutionary Coun- 
ty Council. It con- 
sists of one hundred 
and eighteen mem- 
bers chosen by the 
qualified voters, and 
of nineteen alder- 
men. Two mem- 
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bers are elected from each parliamen- 
tary division (answerable to our congres- 
sional districts) and four from the ancient 
City of London that maintains the man in 
the gilt coach. These elective members hold 
office for three years, but the aldermen sit 
for six years. They serve without pay and 
work like cart-horses at that. For some of 
the members salary would be inconsiderable 
compensation for the time and labor they 
devote to their office with no other thought 
than that of service to the community. 

The Administrative County of London 
has one hundred and eighteen square miles 
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and a population of 4,536,541. The ancient 
City of London consists of six hundred and 
seventy-three acres and has a population of 
26,923 including the man in the gilt coach. 
It is embraced in the Administrative County 
of London and yet it is not. Each of these 
old, surviving corporations is monstrously 
jealous of its privileges: to steer the County 
Council to success through that tortuous 
channel has been a work of superhuman 
difficulty. The confusion between the 
powers of the Council and of the bor- 
ough administrations is beyond the disen- 
tangling of any but experts. The boroughs 
interfere with everything that the Council 
undertakes and they often make a mess of 
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it. Nothing but infinite tact and patience 
brought the Council through. 

Any man is eligible for election to the 
Council. It is the most democratic body in 
England. Five or six lords are members, 
and so are three or four laboring men. Lord 
Rosebery has several times been chairman. 
Will Crooks, the cooper, and John Burns, 
the labor member of Parliament, are mem- 
bers now. But the strange fact is that no 
matter who is elected or how the Council is 
constituted, it follows steadfastly one co- 
herent, systematic policy of ripping and 
tearing and of instituting new conditions 
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that when completed will make the world 
stare. 

For it has gone so far beyond its original 
purposes that its own creators would not 
recognize it. In the beginning, it was to 
deal with the problems of public works, do 
something to make at least some of the 
streets of a tolerable appearance and hit 
upon a way of relieving traffic congestion. 
One of those useless English machines, a 
royal commission, had lately been investi- 
gating these mysteries, particularly the in- 
creasing traffic congestion, and had evolved 
musty wisdom that the Council was ex- 
pected to observe. The first thing upon 
which the Council’s attention was focused, 








after securing a modus vivendi or at least an 
armed truce among the boroughs, was the 
Strand, the busiest street in London and in 
those days, one of the shabbiest. The main 
traffic in London is east and west. The finan 
cial and wholesale region is east, the govern 
ment offices and chief residence quarters are 
west. If you will glance at a map of London 
you will see that the only practicable route 
between the Bank in the east and, say, Trafal- 
gar Square in the west, is along Ludgate Hill, 
Fleet Street and the Strand, forming really one 
thoroughfare under different names. To Pic- 
cadilly there 
are two ways 
—the Strand 
and Holborn, 
but the Strand 
carries the 
greater traffic. 
There the om- 
nibuses and 
the cabs that 
are almost the 
only transpor- 
tation in Lon- 
don thunder 
up and down 
so close to- 
gether that 
you could 
hardly throw a 
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of a bottle. 
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A little lane called 


a ' . ran around on the other side 
buildings and into Fleet Street farther on, but 


it was of no use to traffic. 
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stone between. 
The Strand 
and Fleet 
Street join like 
two tubes, end 
to end. Just 
where the 
Strand was 
busiest, that is, 
just at the 
junction, it was 
only forty feet 
wide. A block 
of ancient, un- 
sightly _build- 
ings shut in it 
like the neck 
Holywell Street 
of the ancient 


At the neck of the bottle, the hourly conges- 
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tion and profanity were appalling; the thing 
was a barrier to business. Just beyond were two 
quaint old churches in the middle of the road, St. 
Mary-le-Strand and St. Clement Danes (where 
Dr. Johnson went of an Easter Sunday) and if 
they could have been seen from up the Strand, 
they would be most picturesque and _ pleasing. 
But the ancient buildings cut them off. It was 
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needful for business and for beauty to get rid 
of that bottle neck. Insome places the un- 
dertaking could have been done without a 
nationalupheaval. Not so in England, where 
you must have an act of Parliament for every 
separate improvement. The Council began 
down the Strand, a third of a mile from the 
congested point, to widen the street by ac- 
quiring property that it might tear down 
fronts of old buildings. Some owners were 
willing to sell; many obstinately declined. 
In the case of each recalcitrant it was neces- 
sary to get an act of Parliament establishing 
arbitrators. Enactments by Parliament 
come hard and are costly, and the Council 
had much opportunity to strengthen itself in 
the virtue of patience as it went along. 
After fifteen years of toilsome endeavor it 
has succeeded in making this part of the 
street look like a checkerboard. In some 
places it is wide and in some it is narrow. 
Eventually it will all be of one width—per- 
haps not in this generation. 

But up at the bottle neck, where the an- 
cient buildings blocked the way and the om- 
nibuses stood thirty deep waiting to get 
through, the Council threw away patience 
and went in for revolution. It got from Par- 
liament what legislation it needed, and 
bought up everything on both sides of the 
street. Acres of old, ramshackle structures 
were demolished, the Strand was widened 
from forty to ninety-five feet, the old lane of 
Holywell was incorporated with the Strand. 
In the place of the old, ugly structures arose 
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new, sun-bright and handsome buildings, 
and a clear vista being now opened, this 
pleasing prospect framed the picture of the 
church of St. Mary-le-Strand at the end. 

This was no more than a_ beginning. 
Holborn and the Strand, these east and 
west arteries, lie nearly parallel and half a 
mile apart. Between them in the old days, 
however, there was no connecting thor- 
oughfare, only dismal, crooked lanes and 
rotten tenements. Melancholy are the 
vicissitudes that befall cities. Once Drury 
Lane and Clare Market were the fashion- 
able regions of London; no longer ago than 
Queen Anne they were the Park Lane and 
Mayfair of the times. But the Drury 
Lane precincts became in the end most 
unsavory and not altogether safe. They 
smelt to heaven, or thereabouts, they ran 
over with a pale-faced, sickly and mostly 
starving population, and, whenever there 
was an epidemic of any kind, the mortality 
in those reeking tenements was terrifying. 
Criminals swarmed in the dark alleys; in the 
rank sub-cellars and foul areas were more 
diseases than medical science has had time 
to name. It was a plague spot. 

Into this nest of misery the Council deter- 
mined to let the light, partly for sanitation, 
but more to provide north and south routes 
between the Strand and Holborn. Kings- 
way, a handsome, broad avenue, was laid 
out to be cut through the densest parts of the 
tenement region, and, in the Strand just 
beyond the bottle neck, there was planned 
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to connect with Kingsway, a great, widely 
curved plaza, called Aldwych, a notable 
thing in modern street-making. The main 
part of the new thoroughfare is one hundred 
feet wide. At the north end it connects with 
an old highway to the northward; at the 
south it leads straight upon Waterloo Bridge 
to the Surrey side. Aldwych and Kingsway 
are names without significance to American 
ears, but Kingsway commemorates Charles 
II’s Kingsgate Street (where Mrs. Gamp 
lived, by the way) and Aldwych was the 
name of a Danish settlement hereabouts 
long before the Norman conquest. The old 
Kingsgate Street and Wych Street were ob- 
literated by the improvements. ‘The new 
names perpetuate things that might as well 
have been forgotten, but the happy choosing 
of names is no English trait. From the line 
of the new street and from the curved plaza 
of Aldwych every old structure has been, or 
is to be, removed, and on the site is to rise an 
array of beautiful, modern buildings. 

This monumental work, a matter of years 
and enormous outlay, is now well in hand. 
Aldwych is opened for traffic; Kingsway has 
been driven an appreciable distance through 
dirt and squalor; the curved plaza is clear. 
and London sees the new quarter slowly 
created before its eyes. 

But the Council purchases the ground as 
it goes along and it has thus become one of 
the largest property holders in London. 
Some of the land it leases for building pur- 
poses and on some it erects buildings of its 


own. In either case it will allow nothing to 
be built except after designs furnished and 
approved by its own committee of architects 
and conforming strictly to the total plan. 
Hence there will be no incongruous note in 
the splendid spectacle when it shall be done. 
But I need hardly point out that for the state 
to go into the building and renting of houses 
is mere socialism and untenable with the 
theory of individualism which we have hith- 
erto held. 

What inevitable necessity forced upon the 
Council as an expedient, became its fixed 
policy and chiefest business. It is a great 
landlord. It owns and rents many build 
ings and is interested in many more. It has 
devoted public funds to purposes for which 
they have never before been used in any 
Anglo-Saxon community. It invested two 
hundred thousand dollars in an advance 
upon the handsome new Gaiety Theater. 
It has lent money to other enterprises. It 
has gone far into business and trafficking 
and buying and selling like a merchant and 
it has managed exceedingly well. The out 
lay of public funds required by the improve- 
ments in the Strand region was $27,500,000 
but already the Council sees from the sales 
and leases of property enough returns to re- 
duce the actual expenditure to no more than 
$4,000,000, and no one will be astonished if. 
when all is‘done, there is still a better show- 
ing. Considering the community’s advan 
tages from the changes, they are the cheapest 
improvements ever made by a municipality. 
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Under Aldwych and Kingsway _ the 
County Council has constructed a subway 
for street-car lines. This seems odd enough 
because no street cars run there or any- 
where near, but the Council is looking far 
ahead to the time when it shall be able to 
spread over all London its great network of 
tramways. At present it owns and operates 
one street-car system on the south side of 
London, and owns and temporarily leases 
another system on the north side, and among 
its plans is one to connect the two systems 
by running cars across the Thames bridges 
and through the Strand. It is then to ex- 
tend its lines so that it will be possible to ride 
in street cars from Charing Cross, say, to 
any quarter of London. These lines are to 
be owned and operated by the Council for 
the public benefit, which I need hardly say 
is socialism in its plainest terms. 

The gross annual profits of the street-car 
lines operated by the Council are about 
$250,000. Fares have been reduced and 
wages increased. In the summer of 1910, 
the lease of the north side lines comes to an 
end and the Council will assume the opera- 
tion of these lines also. It hopes before 
that time to have its connecting links com- 
pleted and to be ready to launch its full 
system. It is the owner and operator of a 
line of steamboats on the Thames and has 
placed an order for forty more such vessels. 
Between Southend and Kew these boats ply 
every few minutes, carrying an enormous 
aggregate of passengers. Southend is to 
London something like Coney Island to 
New York, a seaside resort for workingmen 
and persons of small means. To these 
people there could hardly be a greater boon 
than cheap and efficient transportation. 
The Council drifted into the steamboat 
business, as into so many other lines of 
trade, without its own volition. For forty 
years the steamboat privileges on the 
Thames were in the hands of one company, 
which, at the end of that period, was said to 
be operating the same boats that it had at 
the beginning. On the expiration of the 
franchise a dispute arose between the Coun- 
cil (which was the licensing power) and the 
company, in regard to the fares to be 
charged. The Council demanded cheap 


fares for workingmen and the company in- 
sisted upon its old rates. For two years the 
boats lay idle at the docks. At last the Coun- 
cil in desperation bought boats of its own in 
the hope that it might bring the company to 
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terms. The venture proved popular and 
profitable, the service was rapidly extended 
and now the river is alive with the familiar 
‘L. C. C.” Three great steel ferryboats, 
each capable of carrying one thousand pas- 
sengers and fifteen to twenty vehicles, 
crossing the river at Woolwich, are also a 
Council enterprise. Strange to say, they are 
operated without charge to the traveler, 
which seems to be carrying socialism to its 
utmost limits. But the free ferry is de- 
fended by rather ingenious reasoning. A 
large number of people have no other means 
of crossing the river at or near Woolwich. 
The course of business and traffic requires a 
crossing. Thereshould bea bridge at Wool- 
wich but the Council is not able to provide 
one. If there were a bridge it would be 
open to the public without charge. As the 
Council cannot furnish a bridge it furnishes 
a ferry, which should likewise be a free 
service. 

The Council, moreover, in its dealings 
with the housing problem, has gone very 
far into socialistic experiments in buildings 
and rentings. At Millbank it bought of the 
government eight acres formerly the site of a 
prison, and erected thereon seventeen flat- 
houses, affording dwellings for 4,394 per- 
In 1904, its rent receipts from these 
flats were $94,070. There are two-, three-, 
four- and five-room flats. Some of the 
buildings contain as many as eighty-five 
tenements. The two-room flats rent for 
about $1.50 a week, the best four-room and 
five-room flats bring from $2.80 to $3.12 a 
week. The Council is overwhelmed with 
applicants for these tenements, for there is 
nothing else in all London so good and so 
cheap. <A time when it might be practi- 
cally the sole landlord of London and all 
the people its comfortable tenants, is no 
extravagant dream. 

At Tooting, in the south of London, five 
miles from Westminster Bridge, it bought in 
January, 1900, an estate of thirty-eight and 
one-half acres for $240,785. The place was 
like a farm, all trees and sloping fields. The 
Council laid out there a little town, with six 
wide streets planted with trees, and in these 
streets it is building 1,250 cottages. Some 
have two rooms, some have five. The rents 
range from $1.50 to $3.12 a week, and they 
are snapped up long before they are com- 
pleted. The designs show variety and taste; 
the interiors are bright and comfortable, and 
London has no ether houses (outside of the 
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Council’s enterprises) more attractive to the 
family of moderate means. 

The Tooting cottages are built not on 
contract but under the Council itself by day 
labor. Being now become a great employer, 
the Council determined to extend to the men 
that worked for it the general principles of 
decency and betterment for which it exists. 
It raised the wages of its workmen above the 
scale of their trades, it established the rule 
that eight hours should constitute a work- 
ing day and six days a working week. It 
will be seen that it entered upon its Tooting 
venture under every disadvantage. It 
bought in the open market, it built by day 
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It has under way thirteen smaller collections 
of dwellings for workingmen in various parts 
of London. For the 3,700 people displaced 
by the Strand improvement schemes, it 
erected new dwellings on sites bought for 
the purpose in the same region. It has 
even carried its socialism to hotel keeping; 
it has built and operates two lodging-houses 
for men and one for women. 

It has acquired and opened to the public 
fifty-one new parks and breathing places in 
London, one of 803, the other of 337 acres. 
It has provided 384 gounds for cricket, 181 
grounds for football and a respectable array 
of grounds for croquet, golf, lawn-tennis, 
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labor instead of by contract and it paid 
higher wages than anybody else. Never 
theless, merely as a business investment 
Tooting will pay well; the Council will have 
an abundant and steady profit therefrom. 
The Council has bought at Tottenham an 
estate of two hundred and twenty-five acres 
on which it is building cottages and tene- 
ments that willaccommodate 42,500 persons. 
Of the cottages one hundred and forty-one 
are completed and rented. At Norbury it is 
building houses for 5,800 persons, in Hol- 
loway for 1,050 persons, in Hammersmith 
1,250 cottages for 9,200 persons, in Islington 
tenements for 1,388 persons, in Lambeth 
for 718 persons, in Deptford for 440 persons. 
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quoits and bowling. It has established 
and equipped twenty-three full gymnasiums 
for children and four for men and hasstarted 
to furnish some of its parks with children’s 
playthings, for nothing is too small or too 
big to escape the attention of this amazing 
body. It has taken away from contractors 
the boat privileges on the park lakes and 
now owns and lets the boats on its own ac- 
count. Andasa small sample of the results 
of this kind of socialism, I may cite that 
whereas the contractors used to charge one 
shilling an hour for two persons and six- 
pence for each additional person, the Coun- 
cil now charges sixpence an hour for each 
boat irrespective of the number of persons 
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and, at this rate, it made from the new boat 
business the year before last, $6,885.43 
which it turned in for the relief of taxation— 
with a great mass of other profits. It pro- 
vides free bathing places in summer and 
skating places in winter—if by luck there be 
any ice. In thirteen years it has nearly 
doubled the total park area under its con- 
trol. It provides music in its parks to the 
extent of about fifteen hundred open-air 
band concerts a year at a cost of $55,000. It 
maintains free technical and manual train- 
ing-schools for the poor and industrial and 
reformatory schools for the unfortunate. 
It has also due regard to the theater as a 
source of public instruction as well as 
amusement, and this is one of the most 
amazing of its operations. In the laby- 
rinthine and inexplicable system of govern- 
ment that still prevails in London not all the 
theaters are under the direct supervision of 
the Council. Forty-one are still respon- 
sible to the lord chamberlain, as they were 
in the days of Elizabeth and probably for no 
other reason. But the Council looks after 
fourteen and the lord chamberlain admits it 
to an advisory capacity in the management 
of the remainder. The fourteen Council 
playhouses are of the order of ‘‘ penny-gaff’ 
and the Council’s work has been not only to 
see that the places are so built and managed 
that they do not burn down, but, if you will 
believe me, to raise the intellectual average 
of the entertainment. In the old days a 
‘“penny-gaff”’ was often a thing to make the 
civilized weep. The Council has stopped 
all that. The performances must be clean 
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and have some symptom of sanity. Be- 
sides theaters, the Council looks after 
three hundred and eleven other places of 
public resort ranging from art galleries to 
skating-rinks and including twenty-four res- 
taurants. And as an indication of the varied 
nature of its paternal cares, I may add that 
among its duties is to keep watch on the 
merchandise establishments and see that 
the salespeople have seats and an oppor- 
tunity to sit down, and that boys and girls 
employed there are not worked too long. 

But all these functions can give but a 
glimpse of its interests, for I may not even 
catalogue them here, beyond the chief, such 
as the making of main highways and pave- 
ments, main sewers, the care of the public 
health, supervision of workshops and fac- 
tories, slaughter houses and animals, the 
appointment of coroners, directing of the 
fire department, bridges and the water sup- 
ply, the management of lunatic asylums, 
and, since 1903, the sole care of the entire 
educational system of London. 

You can see from this outline what is the 
real significance of this revolutionary body. 
The Council is the grandfather of the 
greater London. Its business is to provide 
whatever by government can be provided to 
make life comfortable and safer. It drives 
on year after year, absorbing more power 
and doing more extraordinary things. It is 
destined in time, and that not long, to rule 
the whole city of London. And by that 
time, unless it is checked, it will have social- 
ism in full career in the greatest city in the 
world. 














IS COVERING TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
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Once in my wanderings I found a scroll 


Which I began in wonder to unroll. 
It was the Zodiac, and written thereon 
Were the twelve signs of Body, Mind and Soul. 


Space, Time and unimagined Power I saw 
Involved in one all-comprehending Law; 
The Unotrinian Mystery wherein 


Pleasure and Reason are made one with Awe. 











The Way of an Indian 


BY FREDERIC REMINGTON 


SYNOPSIS : 
the warrior. From his fetich or 


a strange mixture of base instincts and a somewhat fine sense of honor. 
On a raiding expedition the Bat and his followers come across a 
From this success the Bat is now called the lire Kater, 
He believes himself invincible until, miscalculating the 


of a half-breed, and marries her. 
small body of white traders and annihilate it. 
and becomes a great man among his people. 


White Otter, a Chis-chis-chash boy grows to manhood and wins the eagle-plume of 
‘* medicine,” he is known as the Bat. 


His character shows itself as 
He steals an Indian girl, wife 


strength of a party of freighters and Absaroke Indians, the whole of his attacking band is wiped out. 
The Fire Eater aione survives, and he flees to the Shoshones rather than face a return to his people 
After two years the fame of a mysterious warrior among the Shoshones reaches the Chis-chis-chash 


and they ask the white traders to bring him to them, 


The Fire Eater is recognized. Ile tells his 


people he has been dead, but has been sent back by the gods to complete another life on earth. 


Vil 


AMONG THE PONY-SOLDIERS 


yi Eater’s father had rotted and 
fallen down with years. Time 
+ had even bent his own shoul- 
) ders, filled his belly and shrunk 
his flanks. He now had two 
¥ sons who were of sufficient 
age to have forgotten their 
first sun-dance medicine, so 
long had they been warriors 

He also had boys and girls 
of less years, but a child of five snows was 
the only thing which could relax the old 
man’s features, set hard with thought and 
time and toil. 

Evil days had come to the Buffalo In- 
dians. The Yellow-Eyes swarmed in the In- 
dian country, and although the red warriors 
rode their ponies thin in war, they could not 
drive the invaders away. ‘The little bands 
of traders and beaver-men who came to the 
camps of the Fire Eater’s boyhood with 
open hands were succeeded by immense 
trains of wagons, drawn by the white man’s 
buffalo. The trains wound endlessly to- 
ward the setting sun—paying no heed to the 
Indians. Yellow-Eyes came to the moun- 
tains where they dug and washed for the 
white man’s great medicine, the yellow iron. 
The fire boats came up the great river witha 
noise like the Thunder Bird—firing big 
medicine-guns which shot twice at one dis- 





charge. 
The Fire Eater, with his brothers of the 
Chis-chis-chash, had run off with the horses 
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and buffalo of these helpless Yellow-Eyes 
until they wanted no more. They had 
knocked them on the head with battle-axes 
in order to save powder. They had burned 
the grass in front of the slow-moving trains 
and sat on the hills laughing at the discom- 
fiture caused by the playful fires. Notwith- 
standing, all their efforts did not check the 
ceaseless influx and a vague feeling of alarm 
began to pervade them. 

Talking-men came to them and spoke of 
their Great Father in Washington. It made 
them laugh. These talking-men gave them 
enough blankets and medicine-goods to 
make the travvis poles squeak under the 
burden. When these men also told them 
that they must live like white men, the se- 
cret council lost its dignity entirely and 
roared long and loud at the quaint sugges- 
tion. 

Steadily flowed the stream of wagons over 
the plains though the Indians plied them 
with ax and rifle and fire. Sober-minded 
old chiefs began to recall many prophecies 
of the poor trappers who told how their 
people swarmed behind them and would 
soon come on. 

Then began to appear great lines of the 
Great Father’s warriors—all dressed alike 
and marching steadily with their wagons 
drawn along by half-brothers to the horse. 
These men built log forts on the Indian 
lands and they had come to stay. 

The time for action had come. Runners 
went through the tribes calling great coun- 
cils which made a universal peace between 
the red brothers. Many and fierce were the 
fights with these blue soldiers of the Great 
Father. The Indians slew them by hun- 
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THE RUSHING RED LODGES PASSED THROUGH THE LINE OF THE BLUE SOLDIERS 
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dreds at times and were slain in turn. Ina 
grand assault on some of these which lay 
behind medicine-wagons and shot medicine- 
guns, the Indian dead blackened the grass 
and the white soldiers gave them bad 
dreams for many days. 

The talking-wives and the fire wagon 
found their way, and the white hunters slew 
the buffalo of the Indians by millions, for 
their hides. : 

Every year brought more soldiers who 
made more log forts from which they 
emerged with their wagons, dragging after 
the trace of the Chis-chis-chash camp, and 
disturbing the buffalo and the elk. To be 
sure, the soldiers never came up because the 
squaws could move the travvis more rapidly 
than the others could their wagons, but it 
took many young men to watch their move- 
ments and keep the grass burning before 
them. Since the Indians had made the 
wagon fight, they no longer tried to charge 
the soldiers, thinking it easier to avoid them. 
The young men were made to run their 
ponies around the Yellow-"yes before it was 
light enough in the moruing for them to 
shoot, and they always found the Yellow- 
Eyes heavy with sleep; but they did not 
grapple with the white soldiers because they 
found them too slow to run away and ene- 
mies who always fought wildly, like bears. 
Occasionally the Indians caught one of them 
alive, sté iked him out on a hill, and burned 
him in sight of his camp. These Yellow- 
Eyes were poor warriors, for they always 
whined and yelled under the torture. Half 
breeds who came from the camp of the Yel 
low-Eyes said that this sight always made 
the white soldiers’ blood turn to water. Still 
the invaders continued to craw] slowly along 
the dusty valleys. The buffalo did not come 
up from the south—from the caves of the 
Good Gods where they were made—in such 
numbers as they once did and the marching 
soldiers frightened those which did and kept 
them away. The young warriors never 
wearied of the excitement of these times, 
with its perpetual war-party, but old men 
remembered the prophecies of the beaver- 
men and that the times had changed. 

The Fire Eater as he talked to old Weasel 
Bear over their pipes and kettles said 

‘Brother—we used to think Yellow 
Horse had lost the Power of his Eyes when 
he came from his journey with the talking 
white man. We thought he had been made 
to dream by the Yellow-Eyes. We have 
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seen the talking-wives and we have seen fire 
wagons. We have seen the white men come 
until there are as many as all the warriors in 
this camp. All the foolish half-breeds say it 
is as the talking-men say. Brother, I have 
seen in my dreams that there are more of 
them than the buffalo. They have their 
caves to the east as the buffalo do to the 
south, and they come out of them in the 
time of the green-grass just as the buffalo 
do. The Bad Gods send the Yellow-Eyes 
and the Good Gods send the buffalo. The 
gods are fighting each other in the air.”’ 

Weasel Bear smoked in silence until he 
had digested the thoughts of his friend when 
he replied: 

‘Your talk is good. Two grasses 
was with a war-party and we caught a white 
man between the bends of the Tois-ta-to-e-o. 
He had four eyes and also a medicine-box 
which we did not touch. All the hair on his 
head and face was white as the snow. While 
we were making the fire to burn him with he 
talked much strong talk. Before we could 
burn him he sank down at our feet and died 
a medicine-death. We all ran away. Bad 
Arm, the half-breed who was with us, said 
the man had prophesied that before ten 
snows all our fires would be put out by his 
Brother, that man hath the Power 

I looked at him strong while 
I have seen him in my dreams— 


ago I 


people. 
of the Eyes. 
he talked. 

I am afraid.” 

The Fire Eater continued: 

‘You hear our young scouts who come in 
tell us how the white soldiers are coming in 
droves this There are walking- 
soldiers, pony-soldiers, big guns on wheels 
and more wagons than they can count. 
Many of their scalps shall dry in our lodges, 
but, brother, we cannot kill them all.” 

In accordance with the tribal agreements, 
the Chis-chis-chash joined their camp with 
the Dakota, and together both tribes moved 
about the buffalo range. Every day the 
scouts came on reeking ponies to the chiefs. 
The soldiers were everywhere marching 
toward the camps. The council fire was 
always smoldering. The Dakota and Chis- 
chis-chash chiefs sat in a dense ring while 
Sitting Bull, Gull, Crazy Horse and all the 
strong men talked. They regarded the 
menace with awe, they feared for the camp 
with its women and children, but each voice 
was for war. It was no longer poor beaver- 
men or toiling bull-wagons; it was crowds of 
soldiers coming up every valley toward the 


grass. 
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villages which before had been remote and 
unmolested. If any soothsayer could pene 
trate the veil of the future he held his peace 
in the councils. The Indians tied up their 
ponies’ tails for the struggle and painted for 
war. Three cartridges were all a fine buf- 
falo robe would bring from a trader and 
even then it was hard to get them, but, if the 
lodges had few robes, many brass-bound 
bullets reposed in the war-bags. 

The old thrill came over the Fire Eater in 
these agitated times. He could no longer 
leap upon his pony at full gallop but rode a 
saddle. The lodge chafed him until he 
gathered up a few young men who had been 
acting as spies and trotted forth on a coyote 
prowl. For many days they made their 
way toward the south. One day as he sat 
smoking by a small fire on a mountain-top, 
somewhat wearied with travel—the restless 
young men came trotting softly*back over 
the pine needles, saying, 

‘Come out and you will see the white 
soldiers.” He mounted and followed and, 
sitting there amid the mountain tangle, he 
saw his dreams come true. The traders 
and the talking-men had not lied about the 
numbers of their people, for his eye did not 
come to the rear of the procession which 
wound up the valley like a great snake. 
There were pony-soldiers, walking-soldiers, 
guns on wagons, herds of the white men’s 
buffalo, and teams without end. The Fire 
Eater passed his hands across his eyes be- 
fore another gaze reassured him, and having 
satisfied himself he asked a young man, 
‘Brother, you say there are as many more 
soldiers up north by the Yellowstone ?” 

“There are as many more—I saw them 
with my own eyes and Blow Cloud over 
there has seen as many to the east. He 
could not count them.” 

For an hour the spies watched the white 
columns before the Fire Eater turned his 
pony and, followed by his young men, dis- 
appeared in the timber. 

Upon his arrival at the big camp the Fire 
Eater addressed the council: 

“T have just come five smokes from the 
south, and I saw the white soldiers coming. 
I could not ‘count them. They crawl 
slowly along the valley and they take their 
wagons to war. They cannot travel as fast 
as our squaws, but they will drive the buffalo 
out of the land. We must go out and fight 
them while our villages lie here close to the 
mountains. The wagon-soldiers cannot 
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follow the women’s pack-horses into the 
mountains.”’ 

The council approved this with much 
grunting, and the warriors swarmed from 
the villages—covering the country until the 
coyotes ran about continually to get out of 
their way. No scout of the enemy could 
penetrate to the Indian camps. The In- 
dians burned the grass in front of the on- 
coming herds; they fired into the enemy’s 
tents at night, and as the pony-soldiers 
bathed naked in the Yellowstone, ran their 
horses over them. They would have put 
out many white soldiers’ fires if the wagon- 
guns had not fired bullets which burst 
among them. 

But it was all to no purpose. Slowly the 
great snakes crawled through the valleys 
and the red warriors went riding back to the 
village to prepare for flight. 

One morning the Fire Eater sat beside 
his lodge fire playing with his young son—a 
thing which usually made his eyes gleam. 
Now he looked sadly into the little face of 
the boy who stood holding his two great 
scalp-braids in his chubby hands. . He 
knew that in a day or two the camp must 
move and that the warriors must try to stop 
the Yellow-Eyes. ‘Taking from his scalp a 
buckskin bag which contained his bat-skin 
medicine he rubbed it slowly over the boy’s 
body and it made the boy laugh. The sun 
was barely stronger than the lodge fire when 
from far away on the hills beyond the river 
came a faint sound borne on the morning 
wind, yet it electrified the camp, and, from 
in front of the Fire Eater’s tent, a passing 
man split the air with the wolfish war-yell of 
the Chis-chis-chash. As though he had 
been a spiral spring released from pressure, 
the Fire Eater regained his height. The 
little boy sat briskly down in the ashes, 
adding his voice to the confusion which now 
reigned in the great camp in most dispro- 
portionate way. The old chief sprang to his 
doorway in time to see a mounted rider cut 
by who shrieked, “‘The pony-soldiers are 
coming over the hills,” and disappeared 
among the tepees. 

With intense fingers the nerved warrior 
readjusted his life treasure, the bat-skin, to 
his scalp-lock, then opening his war-bags, 
which no other person ever touched on pain 
of death, he quickly daubed the war-paint 
on his face. These two important things 
having been done, he filled his ammunition 
bag witha double handful of cartridges, tied 
28 
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his chief’s war-bonnet under his chin, and 
grasping his rifle, war-ax and whip, he slid 
out of the tepee. An excited squaw hastily 
brought his best war-pony with its tail tied 
up, as it always was in these troublesome 
times. The Fire Eater slapped his hand 
violently on its quarters and, when he 
raised it, there was the red imprint of the 
hand of war. The frightened animal threw 
back its head and backed away, but, witha 
bound like a panther, the savage was across 
its back, a thing which, in tranquil times, 
the old man was not able to do. 

This was the first time in years that the 
warrior had a chance to wear his war-bonnet 
in battle. Rapidly adjusting his equipment 
as he sat his plunging horse, he brought his 
quirt down with a full-arm swing and was 
away. By his side many sturdy war-ponies 
spanked along. At the ford of the river 
they made the water foam, and the far side 
muddy, with their drip. They were gro- 
tesque demons, streaked and daubed,on their 
many-colored ponies. Rifles clashed, pony- 
whips cracked, horses snorted and blew, 
while the riders emitted the wild yelps 
which they had learned from the wolves. 
Back from the hills came their scouts sailing 
like hawks, scarcely seeming to touch the 
earth as they flew along. “‘The pony- 
soldiers are coming—they are over the hill,” 
they cried. The crowded warriors circled 
out and rode more slowly as their chiefs 
marshaled them. Many young Red Lodge 
braves found the Fire Eater place, boys who 
had never seen the old man in war, but who 
had listened in many winter lodges where 
his deeds were “‘smoked.” As they looked 
at him now they felt the insistency of his 
presence—felt the nervous ferocity of the 
wild man; it made them eager and reckless, 
and they knew that such plumes as the Fire 
Eater wore were carried in times like these. 

The view of the hill in front was half cut 
by the right bank of the coulee up which 
they were going, when they felt their hearts 
quicken. One, two, a half dozen, and then 
the soldiers of the Great Father broke in a 
flood across the ridge, galloping steadily in 
column, their yellow flags snapping. The 
Fire Eater turned and gave the long yell and 
was answered by the demon chorus—all 
whipping along. The whole valley an- 
swered in kind. The rifles began to pop. 
A bugle rang on the hill, once, twice, and the 
pony-soldiers were on their knees, their 
front a blinding flash, with the blue smoke 


rolling down upon the Indians or hurried 
hither and thither by the vagrant winds. 
Several followers of the Fire Eater reeled on 
their ponies or waved from side to side or 
clung desperately to their ponies’ necks, 
sliding slowly to the ground as life left them. 
Relentless whips drove the maddened charge 
into the pall of smoke, and the fighting men 
saw everything dimly or not at all. 

The rushing Red Lodges passed through 
the line of the blue soldiers, stumbling over 
them and striking downward with their 
axes. Dozens of riderless troop-horses min- 
gled with them, rushing aimlessly and trip- 
ping on dangling ropes and reins. Soon 
they were going down the other side of the 
hill and out of the smoke; not all, for some 
had been left behind. Galloping slowly, the 
red warriors crowded their cartridges into 
their guns while over their heads poured the 
bullets of the soldiers who, in the smoke, 
could no longer be seen. On all sides 
swarmed the rushing warriors mixed inex- 
tricably with riderless troop-horses mad 
with terror. As the clouds of Indians cir- 
cled the hill, the smoke blew slowly away 
from a portion of it, revealing the kneeling 
soldiers. Seeing this the Fire Eater swerved 
his pony and, followed by his band, charged 
into and over the line. The whole whirling 
mass of horsemen followed. The scene 
was now a mass of confusion which con- 
tinued for some time, but the frantic Fire 
Eater, as he dashed about, could no longer 
find any soldiers. As the tumult quieted 
and the smoke gave back, they all seemed to 
bedead. Dismounting, he seized a soldier’s 
hair and drew his knife, but was not able to 
wind his fingers into it. He desisted and put 
back his knife muttering, “‘A dog—he had 
not the hair of a warrior—I will not dance 
such a scalp.” 

The Fire Eater looked around him and 
saw the warriors hacking and using their 
knives, but the enemy had been wiped 
out. Horses lay kicking and struggling, 
or sat on their haunches like dogs with 
the blood pouring from their nostrils. He 
smiled at the triumph of his race, mounted 
his pony and with his reeking war-ax 
moved through the terrible scene. The 
hacking and scalping was woman’s work— 
anyone could count a coup here. As for 
the Fire Eater, his lodge was full of trophies, 
won in single combat. Slowly he made his 
way down the line of horror until he came 
to the end—to the place where the last 











soidier lay dead, and he passed on to a 
neighboring hill to view the scene. As he 
stood looking, he happened to cast his eyes 
on the ground and there saw a footprint. 
It was the track of a white man’s moccasins 
with the iron nails showing, and it was 
going away from the scene of action. Turn- 
ing his pony, he trotted along beside the 
trail. Over the little hills it ran through 
the sagebrush. Looking ahead, the Fire 
Eater saw a figure in a red blanket moving 
rapidly away. Putting his pony to speed, 
he bore down with his rifle cocked upon 
the man. The figure increased its gait, and 
the red blanket fell from the shoulders re- 
vealing a blue soldier. It was but an in- 
stant before the pony drew up alongside 
and the white man stood still, breathing 
heavily. The Fire Eater saw that his 
enemy had no gun, the thought of which 
made him laugh—‘ A naked warrior; a man 
without even a knife; does the man with 
the iron moccasins hope to outrun my war- 
pony ?”” 

The breathless and terrified white man 
held out his hand and spoke excitedly, 
but the Fire Eater could not understand. 
With menacing rifle he advanced upon 
his prey, whereat the white man, suspecting 
his purpose, quickly picked up a loose 
stone and threw it at him but only hit the 
pony. The Fire Eater straightway shot 
the soldier in the thigh and the latter sat 
down in the dirt. ‘The old chief got off his 
horse, chuckling while he advanced, and 
sat down a few yards from the stricken 
man. He talked to him saying: “ Brother 
I have you now. You are about to die. 
Look upon the land for the last time. You 
came into my country to kill me, but it is 
you who are to be killed.”’ 

The white soldier could not make out 
the intention of the Indian for the lan- 
guage was mild and the face not particu- 
larly satanic. He pleaded for his life, but 
it had no effect upon the Fire Eater, who 
shortly arose and approached him with his 
battle-ax. The men saw clearly now what 
was to happen and buried his face in his 
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Too often had the hunter-warrior 
stood over his fallen quarry to feel pity; 
he knew no more of this than a bird of 
prey, and he sank his three-pronged battle- 
ax into the soldier’s skull and wiped it on 


hands. 


his pony’s shoulder saying: ‘Another 
dog’s head; I will leave him for the women 
and the boys. If he had thrown away his 
iron moccasins his fire would not be out. 
I give the meat to the little gray wolves 
and to the crowd which bring us messages 
from the spirit-world,” and he resumed 
his mount. 

Riding back, he saw the squaws swarming 
over the battlefield, but the warriors had 
gone. Men that he met in the valley told 
him that they had more soldiers sur- 
rounded in the bluffs up the valley, but 
that the white-faces could not get away 
and that the Indians were coming back for 
fresh ponies. Enough men had been left 
to hold the besieged. 

Coming to his lodge he got a new pony, 
and, as he mounted, said to his youngest 
wife: ‘‘Wan-ha-ya, give me my little boy; 
put him up behind me on my pony. I will 
show him war.” 

The squaw held the chubling and put 
him on the desired place where he caught 
on like a burr. The Fire Eater made his 
way to the battle ground. There the 
squaws were stripping and mutilating. 
Finding a dead soldier who was naked, 
he dismounted, setting the boy on the 
ground. Pulling his great knife from its 
buckskin sheath, he curled the fat little 
hand around its shaft and led him to the 
white body. ‘Strike the enemy, little son, 
strike like a warrior,’ and the Fire Eater, 
simulating a blow, directed the small arm 
downward on the corpse. Comprehending 
the idea, the infant drew up and drove 
down, doing his best to obey the instruc- 
tions, but his arm was far too weak to make 
the knife penetrate. The fun of the thing 
made him scream with pleasure, and the 
old Fire Eater chuckled at the idea of his 
little warrior’s first coup. Then he rode 
back to the lodge. 
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47 HE small man with the side 
S| whiskers and eyeglasses arid 
Vi the clerical coat and collar 
= who sat near to us aS we 
chatted in the cool of the 
b4 evening on the hotel porch 
rh at Eaglesmere seemed to 

a take no interest in the con- 
aie Ps) versation until Judge Wood- 





: a bury began to tell stories of 
eon people he had known. Then the 
stranger, who turned out to be the Reverend 
Mr. Jefferson, pastor of the Brick Church 
at Quilliponic Falls, pulled his chair nearer 
and listened with close attention. When 
the judge ended, Mr. Jefferson said: 

“Pardon me, but speaking of peculiar 
people, did any of you ever happen to know 
Grandma Pevey—Mrs. Algernon Powell 
Pevey, of Lost Hope, Delaware? No? 
Well, I don’t want to appear to try to dimin- 
ish the oddity of the persons to whom this 
gentleman here has alluded, but really it 
does seem to me that the oddity of Grandma 
Pevey was even more remarkable.” 

Judge Woodbury politely remarked that 
he hoped the stranger would do the com- 
pany the favor of presenting the facts re- 
specting the old lady. 

“Grandma Pevey,” said the minister, 
drawing his chair still nearer to the group, 
and then tilting it backward against the 
wall of the house, “‘was a little woman with 
a remarkably fresh complexion and the 
brightest black eyes you ever saw. She had 
had a life of hard work and care, but in her 
last days a distant relative left her five 
thousand dollars and she turned her atten- 
tion to really enjoying herself. Day after 
day she would sit for hours, by the library 
window, knitting or reading the newspaper, 
or talking to Charley when Charley hap- 
pened to be in the house. She was fondly 
attached to Charley, who fully reciprocated 
her affection. 

“And besides, Charley was her sole heir, 
and not the kind of a man to look coldly on 
five thousand dollars. 

“‘Grandma Pevey was a little bit fidgety 
because her life was so quiet and uneventful, 
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and sometimes she would express a wish for 
something or other out of the ordinary. 
For example, I remember one morning she 
said to Charley she would give anything if 
she could see her own skeleton. Charley 
soothed her and quieted her dewn and per- 
suaded her to get her mind off of the sub- 
ject; and of course the thing sort of blew 
over. But grandma’s mind almost all the 
time appeared to have a yearning for some- 
thing or other; something quaint; she hardly 
knew what. 

“One day while she was reading the 
morning paper she took her scissors and 
cut a paragraph out of it. Then she folded 
the slip and put it away in her workbag. 
She said nothing to anybody, not even to 
Charley, but we noticed that grandma took 
out the slip every now and then and read it 
eagerly and sighed, and afterward she 
would have a far-away look in her dear old 
eyes. 

‘After a while she became moody and 
low-spirited. We had forgotten all about 
the newspaper clipping and we could not 
imagine what was the matter with her. 
Her depression worried us a good deal and 
as it grew deeper, Charley one day went off 
for Doctor Bonum and had him come 
around to look into grandma’s case. 

“The doctor examined her tongue, and 
counted her pulse, and listened to her heart 
beat and breathing, and asked her about 
her feelings, and then he called Charley 
into another room and said: 

“There is nothing the matter with your 
grandma physically. Her health is perfect. 
My belief is that she has something on her 
mind that is distressing her. If she won’t 
confide it to you, take my advice and send 
for her minister. In my judgment she is in 
need of spiritual help of some kind.’ 

“So, of course, Charley went around in a 
hurry for the Reverend Doctor Potts. When 
he came he shut the door and sat down 
close to grandma, and asked her to speak 
freely with him in the kind of frank confi- 
dence that a believer should have with her 
minister. 

“‘Grandma was inclined to be reserved; 
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““STARTED OFF DOWN 


so he went over everything in the catechism 
and the confessions, item by item, skipping 
nothing that was essential or even import- 
ant, and he found grandma absolutely 
sound on every point. 

“He was as much puzzled as Doctor 
Bonum had been. After a while he said to 
her, 

“““My dear Mrs. Pevey, a very long ex- 
perience with such matters induces me to 
believe that you have upon your mind 
something that is worrying you.’ 
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ROAD TOWARD GILROY’S 

““*T have,’ said grandma. 

“You know me too well,’ said Doctor 
Potts, ‘to suspect me of any desire to be 
inquisitive with respect to things that you 
may wish to hold in sacred privacy. But 
sometimes a person can find courage to 
overcome the instinct of reserve in speaking 
to a clergyman whom she respects. Use 
your own pleasure about it; but, if you 
think I can help you at all, I beg you not to 
shrink from opening your mind to me. Are 
you longing for something ?’ 
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““*Ves,’ replied grandma. 

“Doctor Potts was silent for a moment. 
Then he said, 

“Well, I can do nothing more than 
assure you of my tender sympathy and de- 
clare that I will help you if I can.’ 

‘**Tt is so queer,’ said grandma. 

““What is so queer?’ asked Doctor 
Potts anxiously. 

““The object of my longing. It is so 
very, very queer.’ 

“My dear Mrs. Pevey, the world is full 
of strange things. Indeed, we are all strange 
beings. You puzzle me. You want some- 
thing queer, you say? Unusually queer? 
Queerer than anything you ever wanted 
before ?’ 

‘Much queerer.’ 

‘Doctor Potts kept still, hoping that she 
might go on and free her mind. His 
curiosity was becoming excited. But 
grandma held her peace. At last Doctor 
Potts rose to take leave, and he was just 
about to shake hands with grandma when 
she suddenly asked him, 

“Am I too big to go into a barrel ?’ 

“Doctor Potts sat down again quickly. 
His curiosity was becoming inflamed. 

‘“““T am sure I don’t know,’ he said. ‘I 
suppose not. But why— _ Bless my 
soul, my dear Mrs. Pevey, what do you 
want to get into a barrel for ?’ 

““*Read that,’ said grandma, handing 
Doctor Potts the slip from the newspaper. 

*“* Ah” said Doctor Potts, as he ran his 
eye over the paragraph. ‘Yes; I see. 
H’m. This is the story of a woman who 
actually went over Niagara Falls in a 
barrel.’ 

*** And I want to,’ said Grandma Pevey, 
quietly. 

““Go over—go—you? You go over the 
falls in a barrel! Why, Mrs. Pevey, it 
would be extraordinary. You would cer- 
tainly be killed.’ 

***But I’m going to do it, all the same,’ 
replied Grandma Pevey firmly, with her 
black eyes snapping. ‘I’m going right 
over those falls in a barrel; if that woman 
could do it I can do it.’ 

‘Seeing grandma was stubborn, Doctor 
Potts went out and hunted up Charley and 
told him the whole story. 

‘**T am willing,’ said Doctor Potts, ‘to do 
almost anything in the line of duty, but, the 
way I look at it, aiding a venerable Chris- 
tian woman to swim the falls in a barrel 





hardly seems to me to be a sacerdotal func- 
tion. If I were you I would go in and try to 
see if you can’t persuade your grandmother 
to hunger for something else.’ 

‘Charley always was patient with grand- 
ma and anxious to help her to have cheer- 
fulness, so he undertook, in the most affec- 
tionate way, to explain to her the objections 
to the project upon which she had set her 
heart. 

““*Tn the first place, grandma,’ he began, 
‘it would be a clear waste of effort. You 
go over safely; we fish you out and unbarrel 
you, and absolutely nothing has been accom- 
plished excepting that you have revolved on 
your own axis, so to speak, and the human 
race remains just as wicked as ever. And, 
anyhow, if you will look backward through 
the pages of history you will find that the 
best women never went over falls in bar- 
rels—Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, 
for example.’ 

‘Maybe she was afraid it would make 
her giddy,’ objected grandma. 

‘““*T don’t think so,’ said Charley; ‘she 
was just trying to set a good example to her 
boys.’ 

“**Charley,’ she cried, ‘all my life, ever 
since I was a young girl, I’ve been sweeping 
and boiling and darning and cleaning up. 
Day after day, month after month, year 
after year, for seventy or more years; 
sweeping, boiling, darning and cleaning up. 
Now I am determined to have some excite- 
ment. I have earned it. The chance won’t 
last much longer. I am positively deter- 
mined to do what I want to do in spite of 
the opposition of my family.’ 

“Well, grandma,’ said Charley, ‘I think 
I can say I understand your feelings and 
enter into them. You are entitled to have 
some fun in your own way, and I tell you 
frankly that if I can see my way clear to 
help you I will.’ 

“*Then get me a tight barrel at once.’ 

‘““*T’m not sure I can find a really tight 
and strong barrel,’ answered Charley, ‘or 
one that would fit you. If I knew a man 
who could measure you for a barrel and 
build it so ’s you would be comfortable, 
maybe I might hunt him up, but there’s 
nobody of that kind anywhere about here.’ 

‘«* Always something,’ protested grandma. 
‘I don’t want a tailor-made barrel, but 
one that will be tight to water and will set 
loosely on me. Isaw one at Budge’s grocery 
store on Tuesday.’ 
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“THEY GOT THE BARREL ASHORE AND UNSCREWED THE COVER” 
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‘“**But that is a vinegar barrel, grandma; 
and I’d feel that it wasn’t treating you 
right to send you over the falls in such a 
thing as that. It would excite remark.’ 

“**T was always fond of the smell of vine- 
gar, and no matter what you say, I have 
ordered Budge to send that barrel home; 
and if you won’t help me take it to the falls, 
I will check it through myself, and hire a 
man up there to head me in and roll me 
over the edge.’ 

“Charley saw there was no use trying 
to divert grandma’s mind, and he went 
around to Budge’s grocery store and bought 
the vinegar barrel and rolled it home. Then 
he fixed a three-legged stool on the inside 
and ran a rubber pipe with a valve through 
the head of the barrel, and arranged to have 
the head held on with iron clamps. When 
everything was ready, he went in and said 
to Grandma Pevey: 

“Grandma, I’ve got that barrel fixed up 
comfortable for you, but the thought oc- 
curred to me that it would be a good idea to 
make a trial trip, you might call it, over 
Gilroy’s milldam, before we try Niagara 
Falls. This would help you to get yourself 
kind of adjusted to the motion and to learn 
how it feels, and if all goes well we might do 
the falls some day next month, when you 
will be sort of more at home in the water.’ 

“Grandma Pevey admitted she would 
just as lief try the milldam; so Charley put 
the barrel out in the side yard and lifted her 
in, and when she had sat down on the stcol 
he stuffed newspapers all around her to 
pack her and hold her steady, only leaving 
her arms free. The job was about done and 
he was almost ready to wheel her down to 
Gilroy’s pond, when she exclaimed, 

“Charley, I forgot my overshoes.’ 

“You won’t want them, grandma,’ he 
said. But Grandma Pevey was a woman 
who knew her own mind, and she made 
Charley take out all those newspapers one 
by one, and when he had hunted up her 
overshoes, he lifted her out of the barrel and 
put them on for her and lifted her back 
again arid packed her in the barrel a second 
time, snug and tight, so that she would be 
sure not to wobble. 

““* How do you feel now, grandma ?’ he 
asked her. 

“**Perfectly comfortable,’ she answered, 
‘and perfectly happy.’ 

‘Although he had some not unnatural 
misgivings, it was a source of satisfaction to 


Charley that he was able, in such a small 
way, to contribute to grandma’s enjoyment. 
He put the barrel on a wheelbarrow and 
stood the head with the iron clamps beside 
t and started off down the road toward 
Gilroy’s. 

‘“‘Charley lifted the barrel off at the very 
edge of the mill pond, where the water was 
running fast, and he made grandma promise 
that, if she changed her mind, and wanted 
to give the thing up after he had put the 
head on the barrel and screwed up the 
clamps, she would knock on the barrel 
twice; while if her enthusiasm still was high, 
and she wanted to go over the dam, she 
would knock four times. When everything 
was ready, she knocked four times, and so 
Charley, faithful to the last, rolled the 
barrel into the water and let her go. 

‘“‘At first the barrel went very fast and 
rolled over and over in a way that anybody 
would have thought would have made 
Grandma Pevey seasick; but it didn’t. 
Then the barrel went slower and slower and 
threatened to go ashore; but Charley, loyal 
to grandma in every drop of his blood, kept 
pushing it off with a fishing-pole. 

“Then the barrel turned toward the 
dam, and began to move that way pretty 
swiftly, until at last it made a dash for the 
edge. Instead of going over, however, it 
stuck fast on something or other in the 
woodwork on the comb of the dam. Charley 
waited for a minute or two, hoping it would 
be swept onward by the current, but it 
wasn’t. He tried to reach it with the fishing- 
pole, but the pole was much too short. 

‘“‘He made a start at wading out to the 
barrel, but he soon found the water was too 
deep for that, and then he was stumped. 
He sat down on the bank of the pool and 
felt like crying. If you love your own 
grandmother you can understand Charley’s 
feelings. But there was no time for inaction. 
There was Grandmother Pevey hanging 
over the edge of the falls, and like as not she 
would suffocate or something unless prompt 
measures were taken. 

“Tt occurred at last to Charley to go over 
and hunt up Gilroy and see if Gilroy had a 
boat he would be willing to lend. Gilroy 
was in the mill, all covered with flour, and 
he came right out with Charley. Gilroy’s 
mind had difficulty in grasping the full 
purport of Charley’s explanation. 

“*Your grandmother? he _ exclaimed, 
‘caught on my dam? Why, where is she?’ 












“¢That’s her over there in the barrel,’ 
explained Charley. 

“““Barreled her? Barreled your grand- 
mother and then tried to chuck her over my 
dam? Why, say, Charley, that’s some kind 
of matricide or other, isn’t it? It’s a peni- 
tentiary offense.’ 

‘**She wanted me to do it,’ said Charley, 
‘and I’ll bet you a quarter she’s enjoying 
herself this very minute; only I must shove 
her over, or she’ll cut me out of her will.’ 

“So Gilroy pulled out his flat-bottom 
boat and he and Charley poled it up close to 
the barrel and anchored it there, so’s it 
wouldn’t be swept over, and when they got 
things fixed Charley called out, 

‘* “Are you all right, grandma ?’ 

‘“‘At once there were four knocks on the 
side of the barrel. 

““*Didn’t I tell you?’ said Charley to 
Gilroy. ‘She’s joyous and happy in there, 
having a bounding good time. Grandma 
Pevey’s different from most old ladies.’ 

«Strikes me that way, too,’ admitted 
Gilroy. 

““*And now,’ cried Charley, ‘shall we 
push her over the dam or tow her home ?” 

‘*“Tow her home, of course,’ said Gilroy, 
very decidedly. ‘If she goes over and the 
barrel strikes the rocks at the foot of the 
dam there will be a dead grandma in there, 
sure.’ 

‘So they tied a line to the ventilating-pipe 
and got the barrel ashore, and unscrewed 
the cover. 

‘““* How are you feeling now, grandma ?’ 
asked Charley. 

‘‘*Fine,’ she answered. ‘Did I go over 
the falls?’ 

““*No, Mrs. Pevey,’ said Gilroy, ‘you 
didn’t. If you had gone over you would 
now be in a better world. I wouldn’t let 
Charley push you over.’ 

“*But I’m going over Niagara,’ cried 
grandma, rising from among the packing 
papers. 

“*Very well, madam,’ said Gilroy, 
firmly, ‘people can send their grandmas up 
Niagara Falls or down Niagara Falls or 
around Niagara Falls, or their grandpas or 
their aunts or all their kin near and far, and 
I can’t stop them. But this dam was built 
for industrial purposes, and I’m not going 
to allow it to be used for homicidal experi- 
ments on grandmas.’ 

‘**T think you are real mean,’ answered 
Grandma Pevey, as Charley lifted her out of 
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the barrel and shook her free from the news- 
papers. 

“‘So grandma started off home, Charley 
rolling the barrel after her and turning 
over in his mind how on earth he was ever 
going to contrive to keep her from trying 
the falls. Grandma had a good cry when 
she got back in her own rocking-chair, but 
she was firmer than ever in her resolve to 
go to Niagara. 

**Grandma’s resolution proving stil® un- 
shaken, Charley was at his wits’ end to 
know just what to do. At last he sent again 
for Doctor Bonum and told him that cer- 
tainly the recent marvelous advances in 
medical science and particularly in thera- 
peutics must have resulted in the discovery 
of some kind of a porous plaster or pharma- 
ceutical preparation or something that 
would successfully counteract a maddening 
thirst for going over Niagara Falls. But 
Doctor Bonum assured Charley that if any 
inventor had got up such a thing he had so 
far kept it perfectly quiet. 

“Finally Dr. Bonum, after turning the 
subject over in his mind, said the only thing 
he could think of to do would be to send up 
to the city for Prof. Lemuel Gudger of 
the Eclectic Medical College, who had some 
fame as a specialist in dealing effectively 
with unaccountable yearnings. 

“Did you know Gudger? He was just 
slick. Professor at the college and some 
kind of a horse doctor; and they did say he 
had gifts at second-sight and as a snake 
charmer, besides doing conjuring sometimes. 

‘““When he came down to Lost Hope and 
saw grandma, Charley introduced him as 
the Government Inspector of the Falls; 
which, of course, seems perfectly scandalous 
unless you understand that Charley really 
hated falsehood and would never have 
dreamed of lying excepting when he felt as 
if he must do it to soothe grandma. 

“Tt was plain enough to see that she took 
to the professor at once; and when he had 
cross-examined her and got the hang, so to 
speak, of her case, he led Doctor Bonum 
into the next room and shut the door and 
said he thought the best way of dealing 
with this interesting and peculiar mental 
phenomenon would be to appear to coin- 
cide with Grandma Pevey’s ideas and to 
send her over the falls by suggestion. 

“Doctor Bonum cleared his throat and 
tried to look as if he understood; then he 
said, 
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** And your idea is . 

“To mesmerize her. With a few passes 
I throw her into a trance, bringing her di- 
rectly under the influence of my vibrations, 
and when I am in control, I excite increased 
activity in the cells of her cerebral cortex. 
All I have to do then is to give her a psychical] 
impression that she is going over the falls 
and over she goes, or, rather, over she 
thinks she goes. Its just the same thing; 
andéhe has quite as much fun out of it.’ 

“Doctor Bonum agreed that it sounded 
all right. If Grandma Pevey could be satis- 
fied that way, he could. Charley said he 
didn’t believe the thing would work, but he 
was willing to try anything that would give 
grandma peace without being actually 
chucked over Niagara. 

“‘Gudger then told grandma that he was 
ready to meet her views and that all she had 
to do now was to name the day, when the 
government would place the entire falls at 
her disposal. 

“Grandma timidly asked him if the 
President didn’t think it a little queer for 
her to want to do such a thing. But the 
professor said to her: ‘Not at all! Not at 
all, dear madam! It is perfectly reasonable 
for you to desire to plunge over Niagara. 
There is no danger. It is just a delightful 
afternoon’s recreation for respectable old 
ladies. The government not only allows it, 
but encourages it. As soon as we can get 
Congress to make the requisite appropria- 
tion we are going to supply free barrels and 
to arrange that parties can have their 
photos taken sitting in barrels with the 
Horseshoe Falls and the rainbow in the 
background. The Committee of Ways and 
Means is now shaping up an act so that if 
you are not satisfied when you have made 
the descent, you can have the head out of 
your barrel and spend the closing hours of 
the day drifting about the Whirlpool just 
like a merry-go-round.’ 

“*But,’ inquired Grandma Pevey, ‘are 
you sure the government has no objections 
to vinegar barrels ?’ 

***No, madam,’ said the professor. ‘It 
prefers them. It has forbidden coal-oil 
barrels because they make the falls smell, 
but vinegar barrels are all right.’ 

“Then grandma sighed and wished she 
could go over this very day. She was so 
much excited about the trip that she felt as 
if she could hardly wait. 

“Professor Gudger took from his pocket 


a shiny bit of silver about as big as a dollar, 
and he said: 

‘““*Now look intently on that, grandma, 
and fix your mind on the falls. Now look, 
and look and look,’ he went on, and then 
he made some passes with his right hand 
and dusted her forehead with his thumb. 
In two minutes Grandma Pevey was dead 
asleep. 

“Then Professor Gudger began to make 
her believe she was on the train for Niagara, 
that she got there all right, that Charley 
was close behind her with the barrel. ‘And 
now,’ said he, ‘you are seated in the barrel 
with your overshoes on and now we fasten 
the head on the barrel and roll you into the 
rapids. 

“**T)o you hear the falls roar?’ asked the 
professor. . 

‘Plainly,’ answered Grandma Pevey. 

“Now you are tossing in the wild waste 
of waters and whirling round and round. 
How does it feel ?’ 

“**Per-fect-ly de-light-ful, and I see the 
rainbow over the falls.’ 

“** How very vivid,’ cried Doctor Bonum. 
‘She must see it right through the barrel.’ 

“*Tt is a mere psychic impression,’ Pro- 
fessor Gudger assured him, ‘wholly apart 
from the nerves of the visual organs. Now, 
grandma, you go to the brink of the falls 
with a rush. You plunge, you scurry, you 
swoop, you wobble and cavort. Hah! 
Look out! There you are!’ 

“Grandma clutched her chair with both 
hands and held her breath, while a tender 
smile overspread her dear old wrinkled face. 

“We are reaching her subliminal con- 
sciousness,’ explained Professor Gudger. 

““*Gee-e-e- Whoop! Over yougo! Down 
you tumble! You reach bottom! Up 
comes the barrel safe and tight, and now it 
floats ashore. Lovely, wasn’t it?’ 

“*Tt’s the happiest day of my life,’ said 
Grandma Pevey, ‘and now I want to go 
around the Whirlpool.’ 

“Not to-day, grandma,’ replied the 
professor. ‘The water is drained off be- 
cause the government is engaged in putting 
in a new whizzer and making repairs. You 
can go any day next week.’ 

“Then the professor made her believe 
she was fished out and unbarreled and 
brought home on the train. And when he 
undid her and fetched her out of the trance, 
she looked around kind of queer for a 
minute and said, 
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‘“*IN TWO MINUTES GRANDMA 


“**Charley, were you there ?’ 

“““Ves, grandma.’ 

“Well, didn’t I tell you I could do it? 
Now do you believe me? And as for Mr. 
Gilroy and his trumpery little milldam, I 
have just no opinion at all of them.’ 

“Tf we could only foresee consequences! 
Far, far better would it have been for Char- 
ley if he had been firm with Grandma 
Petey at the start and had refused to aid 
and abet her in her insane desire to go over 
the falls. For, having tried it once, as she 
believed, nothing would do but she must 
try it again and again and again; and so 
Professor Gudger had to run down to Lost 
Hope four or five times a week, and stop for 
meals, and mesmerize grandma instead of 








PEVEY WAS DEAD ASLEEP” 


letting her go to prayer meeting, and give 
her delusive trips over Niagara. She got 
fonder and fonder of him, and at last, on the 
day when she was called hence, and her 
friends opened her will, it was found she had 
cut off Charley with a blessing and the be- 
quest of the vinegar barrel, and had left the 
whole of that five thousand dollars to Pro- 
fessor Gudger. Hard, wasn’t it? Hard for 
Charley, I mean.” 

The supper bell rang as Mr. Jefferson 
completed the narrative, and as we moved 
toward the dining-room Judge Woodbury 
whispered to me: 

“Did you notice he didn’t give Charley’s 
last name? Well, the reason is he is 
Charley himself.” 
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CHARLES W. ELIOT 


Are Great Fortunes Great 
Dangers ? 


Distinguished Americans Answer this Vital! Economic Question and Others 
of a Kindred Nature 


WITH COMMENTS BY FREDERICK UPHAM ADAMS 


yy (S ECENTLY I forwarded a 
al ES list of questions to distin- 
Gh CHS e guished American citizens 
TK hs whose preéminence in their 
ans) yee News Us) respective fields of endeavor 
WAY } should give weight to their 
Ny WAY VA Opinions. From the many 
YR NOLIN D who replied I have selected 
A Luh a list of ten, and it would 
ae be difficult, perhaps, to 
choose an equal number of men whose 
views will command more attention. The 
following brief introductions are hardly 
necessary : 
CHARLES W. ELIOT, President of 
Harvard University. 
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JOHN WANAMAKER, famous mer- 
chant and former Postmaster-General. 

EDWARD ATKINSON, §statistician,* 
author and inventor. 

DR. E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, 
Chancellor of the University of Nebraska, 
political economist and _ historian. 

ERNEST CROSBY, poet and social 
reformer. 

HENRY CLEWS, famous banker and 
not unknown as writer and author. 

DAVID STARR JORDAN, Presi- 
dent of Stanford University, and a prom- 
inent writer on economics and _philoso- 
phy. 

WASHINGTON GLADDEN, clergy- 





JOHN WANAMAKER 


man, with an international fame as a writer 
and speaker on social reforms. 

JACK LONDON, author and socialist. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Justice Holmes does not answer 
these questions seriatim; and his most in- 
teresting letter is given in full in its proper 
place. 

The writer has been so bold as to make 
brief comments on some of the answers 
quoted, not for the purpose of advancing 
his individual opinions, but rather with the 
view of stating the probable trend of the 
arguments which will be urged, and the 
attitude which will be assumed, by that 
rapidly increasing class which, for want of 
a better name, may be designated as “‘con- 
servative radicals.” 

The first question submitted was: 


I 


The wealth of several of our American 
capitalists is now conservatively estimated 
at from $100,000,000 10 $500,000,000. 


Can a man render to his country or to man- 
kind a service which will entitle him to so 
great a reward? 








WASHINGTON GLADDEN 


Here are the answers: 


JoHN WANAMAKER. There is no question 
in my mind as to a man being entitled to any 
sum he can honestly obtain, nor is there any 
doubt that he can serve his country with his 
wealth, as did Jay Cooke and Anthony J. 
Drexel at the outset of the Civil War. 


The question suggests itself whether a 
man can “‘honestly obtain” any such sum 
as half a billion of dollars. It is not 
doubted that he can serve his country with 
it, if he chooses. 


Epwarp ATKINSON. Yes. In true com- 
merce the dollars of a man’s fortune are sym 
bols of service rendered. True commerce is 
mutual. 

E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS. Yes, decidedly. 

Ernest Crosspy. Certainly not. 


The issue is clearly drawn between 
Doctor Andrews and Mr. Crosby, and 
those familiar with the writings and record 
of the former will doubtless be much sur- 
prised at this and other answers. 

Henry Ciews. Yes, in many ways. The 
services of a man like John Hay to his coun- 
try cannot be measured in dollars. The wis- 
dom of such a man might prevent a foreign 
war which would cost this government bil- 


lions in dollars and countless lives. Tuber- 
culosis and catarrhal diseases are responsible 
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DAVID STARR JORDAN 


for the suffering and death of a large minor- 
ity of the population of this country. He who 
could discover a positive cure or prevention 
of these two scourges would confer a benefit 
which would well be worth five hundred mi!- 
lions. He who could discover a_ practical 
method for irrigating and fertilizing the vast 
area of arid land in the great West would be 
entitled to such a reward. 


Mr. Clews will doubtless admit that no 
statesman, physician, scientist, discoverer 
or inventor ever has, and probably never 
will receive, any such reward for his ser- 
vices. Would he have us assume that 
banking is the greatest service one can 
render to mankind? It certainly is the 
most remunerative, and the ones he has 
named are nearly the opposite. The heirs 
of Columbus would seem to have a claim 
for several billions in consideration of his 
service in discovering a new worid. 

Davin STARR JorDAN. No. Some men have 
lived worth far more than that, but their 
worth was not payable in coin—Lincoln, Dar- 
win, Emerson. Some men have been offered 
large sums in land, and so forth, if they would 
take great risks in railroad building. Some 
failed; some won. The man may be justified, 


but not the policy. 

WASHINGTON GLADDEN. It is difficult to 
judge what a man can do, but it is safe to say 
that no man has ever yet rendered to the com- 
monwealth a service entitling him to any such 
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JACK LONDON 


compensation. These enormous amounts 
have been gained, so far, by methods dis- 
tinctly unsocial, if not illegal; by obtaining 
unjust advantages from railways which en- 
abled them to crush competition; by wreck- 
ing and reorganizing railways; by corruptly 
securing franchises for public-service com- 
panies; by ‘aflating the capital of corpora- 
tions for purposes of public plunder; by rig- 
ging the*markets; by using trust funds for 
personal gains, and by all the well-known 
methods of high finance. 

Cuartes W. Etior. No; but he can render 
services for which money cannot pay. 


Read this answer again. In the humble 
estimate of the writer it contains more of 
wisdom than is often condensed into a few 
words. 

Jack Lonpon. No; the sum of the remu- 
neration to all our patriots and statesmen 
from the beginning of our history is not so 
large. 


II 


Does the possession of a billion of dollars 
in the hands of an individual constitute a 
menace to the republic ? 


JoHN WANAMAKER. Not when the law be- 
comes a terror to evildoers by prompt and 
vigorous administration. 

Epwarp ATKINSON. No. 


E. BENJAMIN AnpbRrEws. Not necessarily. 


E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS 


Ernest Crospy. Most decidedly. 

Henry Ciews. I do not believe it would. 
The time always produces a man fit to cope 
with the situation, and wisdom more than 
keeps pace with wealth. 


By inference Mr. Clews seems to indi- 
cate, that the billionaire would constitute 
a menace which would be met and over- 


come. 

Davin Starr Jorpan. In _ irresponsible 
hands any large accumulation whether of in- 
dividual, corporate or governmental owner- 
ship may be a menace. A surplus is always a 
danger. The fewer the persons concerned the 
greater the risk of a majority going bad. 

WASHINGTON GLADDEN. It does; a very 
serious menace. Such power as this gives 
over the resources of life and the means of 
subsistence of the entire community, and is 
not possessed by any sovereign on the earth 
to-day. It may have belonged to the czar, but 
it has fallen out of his hands. No free people 
ought to tolerate the exercise of such irre- 
sponsible power over their industries. 

Cuares W. Etior. No. 

Jack Lonpon. Yes; a menace as colossal 
as the sum of dollars. 


III 


_Assuming that a man legally acquires a 
billion of dollars, and that on his death he 
wills it intact to a dishonest, reckless and 


EDWARD ATKINSON 


unscrupulous heir, should society have any 
protection against such heir? 

JoHN WANAMAKER. Society has sufficient 
laws if properly executed. 

Epwarb ATKINSON. The quicker the spend- 
thrift gets rid of it the better. 


A serious moral question arises. For 
what does a reckless and unscrupulous 
spendthrift spend money? Here is a bil- 
lion of dollars placed in the hands of a dis- 
solute young degenerate who never did a 
stroke of work to obtain it. ‘‘The quicker 
he gets rid of it the better,” said Mr. At- 
kinson, who has died since the preparation 
of this article. How does the spendthrift 
use his money? For wine, in gambling, 
in riotous luxury, in depraved excesses 
which blight his community. Every 
dollar thus expended would better be cast 
into the sea. Yet Mr. Atkinson was not 
alone in his belief that the profligacy of 
one generation constitutes a remedy for 
the avarice or good fortune of the preced- 
ing one. 

E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS. I believe in a stiff 
inheritance tax; one sufficient to protect so- 
ciety against such a person as described in 
this query. 

Ernest Crossy. 
be to prevent the accumulation. 


The best protection would 
If we per- 
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mit the accumulation, perhaps it is better that 
we should suffer from our own folly. 

Henry Crews. Yes, society should have 
protection aga:nst such an heir, and, if the 
present laws could not control the situation, 
new laws would be framed to meet such a 
situation. 

Davip STARR JorDAN. It is well to discour- 
age the enrichment of heirs, but I don’t believe 
it wise to meddle overmuch with such mat- 
ters. A paternal government is always op- 
pressive and blundering. 

WASHINGTON GLApDDEN. I do not admit 
that any man, even under our loose laws, can 
legally acquire a billion doflars; but if he did 
he ought to be prevented from bequeathing it 
to anybody. 

CuHar_es W. Etiot. Society needs no more 
protection against such an heir than it has 
now. 


A marked tendency has already developed 
on the part of our “leisure class,” resulting 
in the purchase of vast tracts of land which 
are withdrawn from settlement, agricul- 
ture or lumbering, and which are set aside 
for game preserves. Thousands of square 
miles of the Adirondacks are already thus 
reserved. This segregation of valuable 
tracts of land by the nobility and aristocracy 
is one of the curses which afflict Germany, 
Austria, Russia and even Great Britain. 
The idle heir of a billionaire could, if he 
chose, purchase such states as Idaho, 
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Nevada, Arizona or New Mexico, and 
convert one or all of them into private 
pleasure grounds. 

There would be nothing inherently 
vicious in such a proceeding. He could 
“get rid of his money” by hiring an army 
of men to prepare golf courses a thousand 
miles in extent; he could boulevard the 
Rocky Mountains for the exclusive use of 
his automobiles and for those of his friends 
and he could do with it as one does with 
any other piece of private property. 

The total assessed valuation of the states 
of Idaho, Arizona, Nevada and New 
Mexico, according to the latest statistics 
available, is $184,379,167, and the beau- 
tiful state of Idaho is listed at a trifle more 
than fifty millions. Such an investment 
would not bother the sportive heir of a 
billionaire. For less than one-quarter of 
his patrimony he could purchase, and have 
the sole use of, one-seventh of the area of 
the United States, subject only to the ex- 
actions of the federal and common law. 

Should he be permitted to do this? It 
will not avail the individualist to plead 
that no person will be so foolish as to at- 
tempt such a step. Ifa man can purchase 
a range of mountains and use them to look 
at or hunt in, who shall prevent him from 
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adding the adjoining counties to his play- 
ground? Can he hold the tenth of a state 
for that purpose? The individualist must 
answer in the affirmative. Can he hold a 
quarter of a state, half a state, all of a state 
or several states? The individualist must 
affirm that there can be no limit set to his 
holdings. If he makes any other answer 
the whole fabric of his theory falls to the 
ground. 

The moment a man declares his belief 
that the government should have the power 
to limit the accumulation of wealth, or to 
interfere with its investment or expendi- 
ture, that moment he has arrayed himself 
against the “freedom of contract,” and 
has joined the ranks of those who demand 
radical changes in institutions which have 
existed for centuries. If an individual has 
the right to own or control the great 
transportation lines which connect the At- 
lantic with the Pacific, why do you chal- 
lenge his right to purchase the thinly popu- 
lated empire contained in such states as 
Idaho, Arizona, Nevada and New Mexico? 
As an individualist you assert that the 
national government has no right to inter- 
fere with the private management of two 
hundred thousand miles of railway; what 
concern is it of yours what our young bil- 
lionaire does with four hundred and twenty 
thousand square miles of territory ad- 
mirably adapted for a hunting and fishing 
preserve? How are you to prevent him 
from buying it; how are you to regulate his 
use of it; how are you to take it from him? 

The answers given by the distinguished 
men already quoted clearly indicate that 
the lines are drawn. On the one side, stand 
Edward Atkinson and President Eliot of 
Harvard, firmly asserting that there should 
be no limit to the possessions of an in- 
dividual and no extension of control over 
their expenditure. On the other side, stand 
Mr. Crosby and the Reverend Mr. Glad- 
den, stoutly affirming their belief that no 
man can honestly acquire or hold any such 
sum of money. Occupying less uncertain 
positions are Mr. Wanamaker, Mr. Clews 
and Doctor Andrews. Let us interrogate 
them further. 


IV 


_Is tt practicable or advisable to set any 
limit to the amount of property an indi- 
vidual may own or bequeath ? 
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In a sense this is a repetition of former 
questions, but it is more direct and the 
answers are equally significant. 


JoHn WanaAMAKER. Neither practicable 
nor advisable. 

Epwarp ATKINSON. No. 

E. BENJAMIN ANpDREWwS. I should regard 
any such limit as most unwise. 

Henry Crews. I do not think it practicable 
or advisable. 

Ernest Crospy. This would be to begin 
at the wrong end. The limit should fix itself 
automatically by the free conditions of ac- 
cumulation. 

Davin Starr Jorpan. I cannot persuade 
myself that it is practicable. If not, it is not 
advisable. 

WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 
any fixed limit. 

Cuartes W. Ettor. No. 


I do not believe in 


For the first time there is a unanimity of 
opinion. Those who protest against the 
existing social system, stand on the same 
platform with those who defend it, in re- 
cording their disapproval of a rigid and 
artificial limit to the accumulation of 
wealth. 

The opinion of Justice Holmes of the 
United States Supreme Court properly be- 
longs here, and is submitted without com- 
ment: 


Justice Hotmes. I entertain some opin- 
ions concerning the issues raised by your 
questions, and, though not strictly responsive, 
I will state them. 

The real problem is not who owns, but 
who consumes, the annual product. The 
identification of these two very different ques- 
tions is the source of many fallacies, and mis- 
leads many workingmen. The real evil of 
fifty-thousand-dollar balls and other manifes- 
tations of private splendor is that they tend 
to confirm this confusion in the minds of the 
ignorant by an appeal to their imagination, 
and make them think that the Vanderbilts 
and Rockefellers swallow their incomes like 
Cleopatra’s dissolved pearls. The same con- 
ception is at the bottom of Henry George’s 
“Progress and Poverty.” He thinks he has 
finished the discussion when he shows the ten- 
dency of wealth to be owned by the landlords. 
He does not consider what the landlords do 
with it. 

I conceive that economically it does not 
matter whether you call Rockefeller or the 
United States owner of all the wheat in the 
United States, if that wheat is annually con- 
sumed by the body of the people; except that 
Rockefeller, under the illusion of self-seeking 
or in the conscious pursuit of power, will be 
likely to bring to bear a more poignant scru- 
tiny of the future in order to get a greater re- 
turn for the next year. 

If then, as I believe, the ability of the ablest 
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men under the present régime is directed to 
getting the largest markets and the largest 
returns, such ability is directed to the eco- 
nomically desirable end. 

I have vainly urged our various statisticians 
to exhibit in the well-known form the propor- 
tions of the products of the many and those of 
the few, for example, expressed in labor hours 
or in any other convenient way. This would 
show whether private ownership was abused 
for the production of an undue proportion of 
luxuries for the few. I do not believe the 
luxuries would be one per cent. 

It follows from what I have said that the 
objections to unlimited private ownership are 
sentimental or political, not economic. Of 
course, as the size of a private fortune in- 
creases, the interest of the public in the ad- 
ministration of it increases. If a man owned 
one-half of the wheat in the country and an- 
nounced his intention to burn it, such abuse 
of ownership would not be permitted. The 
crowd would kill him sooner than stand it. 

But it seems to me that if every desirable 
object were in the hands of a monopolist, in- 
tent on getting all he could for it (subject to 
the limitation that it must be consumed, and 
that it might not be wantonly destroyed, 
as, of course, it would not be) the value of 
the several objects would be settled by the 
intensity of the desires for them respectively, 
and they would be consumed by those who 
were able to get them, and that would be the 
ideal result. 

The first question put (No. I, supra)—if I 
may be permitted to say so—seems to me 
rather fanciful. I see no way of answering it 
intelligently, and, if I am right, it appears to 
imply an acceptance of what I have already 
tried to show to be a fallacy or confusion. 

So far as I can answer it, what I should 
say would be this: All that any man contrib- 
utes to the world is the intelligence which di- 
rects a change in the place of matter. A man 
does not create the thing he handles or the 
force he exerts. The force could be got 
cheaper if the directing intelligence were not 
needed. The whole progress of the world in 
a material way is to put the need of intelli- 
gence further back. It is obvious that the in- 
telligence of an architect contributes more to 
the change of place which takes place in a 
house than that of all the laboring hands. 
How can any one measure the scope and value 
of remote causes of change? 

How can I compare the present effect on 
the lives of men of the speculations of Kant 
and of the empire of Napoleon? I should not 
think it absurd to assert that the former 
counted for the more, though, of course, it is 
impossible to prove it. My practical answer is 
that a great fortune does not mean a corre- 
sponding consumption but a power of com- 
mand; that some must exercise that com- 
mand, and that I know of no way of finding 
the fit man so good as the fact of winning it 
in the competiton of the market. 

I have already intimated my opinion that 
the owner of a great fortune has public func- 
tions, and therefore subject to legal ques- 





tions which I am not considering—should be 
subject to. some negative restraint. Among 
others, I should like to see him prohibited 
from giving great sums to charities which 
could not be clearly justified as long-sighted 
public investments. 

The only other question on which I desire 
to say a word is the nature of taxes in this 
connection. Taxes, when thought out in 
things and results, and not taken merely as a 
word or money, mean an abstraction of a part 
of the annual product for government pur- 
poses, and cannot mean anything else. What- 
ever form they take in their imposition they 
must be borne by the consumer, that is, mainly 
by the workingmen and fighting-men of the 
community. It is well that they should have 
this fact brought home to them, and not too 
much disguised by the form in which the 
taxes are imposed. 


This letter from the eminent jurist will, 
doubtless, provoke wide discussion, and 
I submit it as a weighty contribution to a 
subject which is pressing on to political 
and legislative action. We will resume 
the examination of the other participants in 
this symposium. 

Vv 

If it shall become desirable to legislate 
to lessen the disparity between those of vast 
wealth and those of moderate or small hold- 
ings, what measures would you recom- 


mend? How about an income tax? How 
about an inheritance tax? 


Mr. Wanamaker sticks to his opinion 
that we now have adequate laws, as will 
be seen by his reply. 


JoHN WANAMAKER. Let us spend time in 
securing the proper enforcement of existing 
laws rather than in making new ones. 

Epwarp ATKINSON. I wholly approve an 
inheritance tax, even a progressive one. 


This answer seems at variance with Mr. 
Atkinson’s former answers. It is difficult 
to conceive of a progressive inheritance 
tax which would leave a billion of dollars 
to an individual heir. 


E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS. An income tax 
and an inheritance tax are both fair taxes. 

Ernest Crossy. The income tax and the 
inheritance tax both err in endeavoring to 
remedy the evil (the dangerous accumulation 
of wealth) after it is accomplished. This is 
most unscientific and ineffective. The ac- 
cumulations are the fruit of monopoly, and 
the true line of advance is the abolition of 
monopoly. The real problem is how to pre- 
vent unearned increments of all kinds from 
going into private pockets. When that is ac- 
complished, labor of all sort will receive the 
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full value of its product. The collection by 
taxation of the full annual value of the un- 
earned increment of land and franchises, after 
deducting the value of all improvements, 
seems to me the most practicable method of 
procedure. 

Henry Ciews. I should recommend in 
case such a question became a demand, that a 
man who accumulated great wealth should— 
after ample provision for his family—divide 
the balance among his employees who had 
served him faithfully in aiding him to amass 
his fortune. 


Even Mr. Clews would have difficulty 
in drafting a law to that effect, and it may 
be assumed that he proposes that such 
action shall be entirely voluntary. Mr. 
Crosby doubtless will class this as an ‘“‘un- 
scientific remedy,” after giving Mr. Clews 
credit for his kindness of heart. There is 
nothing to prevent the immediate adop- 
tion of this plan, but it does not seem popu- 
lar. 


Davin STARR JorDAN. Stop graft. Train 
the ordinary man to think for himself and to 
shun liquor. The danger to society lies not 
in the strength of the strong, but in the weak- 
ness of the weak. The corruption of the rich 
is made possible by the weakness of the poor. 
I do not believe that collateral heirs should 
be regarded as heirs at all. An inheritance 
tax should be levied on all money not devoted 
to public uses. Some day we may do away 
with the idea that a man may inherit anything 
he did not help to create or to save. 

An income tax on interest accumulations is 
just. A tax levied on earnings is most unjust. 
For example, an artist sells a painting—his 
whole capital for a year. His five thousand 
dollars is very different from the income of a 
man who has clipped the coupons from a 
hundred-thousand-dollar bond. The late un- 
constitutional income tax was an abomination 
from the point of view of justice. 

There is no right way to tax, and it is 
dangerous to attempt virtuous ends by means 
of taxation or other indirect means. Wit- 
ness our infant industries which now own us. 

WASHINGTON GLADDEN. I believe in an in- 
come tax with a rapidly increasing rate for 
all incomes over one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. When they get to a million I would take 
a good share of them. We do not discourage 
thrift or enterprise when we lay heavy hands 
on such incomes; we are simply discouraging 
hoggishness. Of course I believe in an in- 
heritance tax; very small for small bequests, 
very heavy on the large ones. 


In the opinion of the writer there is no 
reasonable doubt that the plank suggested 
by the Rev. Washington Gladden would 
sweep the country by an enormous popu- 
lar majority if submitted directly as an 
issue. 
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Cuartes W. Etiot. An income tax is a 
just tax. An inheritance tax is a just tax. 

Jack Lonpon. I should recommend the 
application of the law of eminent domain to 
the land, and the making and applying of a 
similar law to the machinery. The result 
would be the collective ownership of all land 
and all machinery; and then there would be 
no disparity of wealth. The income of every 
able-bodied individual would then be the in- 
come earned by his toil and not earned by his 
possessions. 7 


VI 


Do you favor the municipal ownership 
of street railways, gas plants and similar 
utilities? Do you favor or oppose the 
government ownership of railways ? 


JoHN WANAMAKER. I favor municipal 
ownership, but am not ready to pass on any 
other question of governmental ownership, 
except that I believe it the duty of the gov- 
ernment to own all methods of written and 
spoken communication between the people. 

Epwarp ATKINSON. Economic suicide and 
folly. Why? Because efficient service is im- 
possible, dishonest management almost cer- 
tain, and a paralysis of railway extension sure. 

E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS. Had we a solidly 
non-partisan civil service I should heartily fa- 
vor a great increase in municipal and state 
ownership. As it is, I dread the spread of 
either. 

Ernest Crosspy. Municipal ownership of 
public utilities and government ownership of 
natural monopolies would be steps in the right 
direction. The same result might be more 
effectively obtained by taxing the profits out 
of existing monopolies. 

Davin STARR JoRDAN. In all cases of this 
sort, I believe that there is no right way to 
be adopted regardless of conditions. If you 
can find out what way gives the best service 
with the least waste and corruption, that is 
the best way, so long as this is so, and when 
itis so. The more nearly the interest in ques- 
tion is a monopoly the more excuse for pub- 
lic ownership. 

3ut when the political condition (as in San 
Francisco) shows no sign of official honesty 
and competence, private ownership is safer, 
being less irrevocable. With a stable com- 
munity, the tendency is toward municipal 
ownership. Its evils are seen in bureaucracy, 
too much legislation and lack of enterprise, 
and these things are harder to control than 
the private cinch. “I cannot help thinking of 
you as ye deserve—O ye governments!” 

WASHINGTON GLADDEN. I believe in the 
municipal ownership of street railways—not, 
at present, in municipal operation. The cities 
ought to own the tracks, fix the rates of fare, 
and lease the tracks competitively for terms 
of years, not too long, to companies which 
will operate them under municipal superin- 
tendence. Gas, water and electric plants 
should now be owned and operated by the 
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cities. Mr. Dalrymple doubts the success of 
municipal ownership in this country on ac- 
count of politics.* If he lived in one of our 
cities a few years it would probably dawn on 
him that the main reason for our corrupt 
municipal politics is the corruption in all our 
cities, arising from vast amounts of corpo- 
rate capital invested in public service com- 
panies. These corporations have a direct in- 
terest in keeping politics corrupt in order. that 
they may get plundering franchises from city 
councils and -municipal officers. It is not 
municipal ownership that has been troubling 
Philadelphia and St. Leuis. 

Cuartes W. Etror. I oppose municipal 
and government ownership because corpora- 
tions do such work cheaper and better, and 
our government is unfit to conduct such 
operations. (The italics are Mr. Eliot’s.) 

Jack Lonpon. T favor municipal owner- 
ship of all municipal utilities; state owner- 
ship of all state utilities; national ownership 
of all national utilities. 


The American who studies the splendid 
success of municipal ownership in: Great 
Britain blushes for his citizenship when the 
charge is repeatedly sounded in his ears 
that our people are too corrupt and in- 
efficient to undertake such civic duties. 
Hardly any other argument is advanced 
by those who oppose municipal ownership, 
and Edward Atkinson, Doctor Andrews 
and Mr. Eliot voice the same note. 

The principle of municipal ownership 
is as solidly established in England, France, 
Germany and other progressive foreign 
countries as is our public-school system. 
It has long since passed the experimental 
stage, and is no longer a subject for dis- 
cussion. They first tried ownership with- 


* Mr. Dalrymple has repeatedly denied having made 
such a statement. 





out operation and found it a success. They 
then tried municipal ownership and opera- 
tion, and found that a greater success. We 
are timidly wondering if we may venture 
into a test of simple ownership. 

“Tt will not do,” declares the average 
conservative citizen. “‘Why?” you ask 
him. “It may be all right in Glasgow, 
London, Manchester, Paris, Berlin and 
such cities,” he replies, “but we are too 
corrupt over here. The officials would 
plunder these enterprises; it would increase 
the power of the political machines; it 
would open new doors to corruption; it 
would result in certain failure.” 

It may be true that we are more corrupt 
than any other people on earth, but this 
same conservative citizen is the first to 
resent such a charge. If it be impossible 
for us to adopt a demonstrated success it 
is certain that we are sadly lacking in one 
or all of three estimable qualities, viz.: hon- 
esty, civic spirit, intelligence. We might 
try the experiment of putting our leading 
thieves in jail, smashing the political 
machines, and importing instructors from 
the splendidly governed cities of Great 
Britain and the Continent. In the mean- 
time let us qualify the assertion that we 
are the only country on the face of the 
earth. In municipal government we are 
yet in the infant class. 

Municipal ownership will succeed in any 
American city which will punish its thieves, 
and which will elect its officials and con- 
duct its affairs on non-partisan lines. The 
plan is a simple one, and its adoption is 
near at hand. 
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The Survival 


BY ADELE MARIE SHAW 


2 OHN FARJEON sat at his 
. } desk and fought for the com- 
4 mand of his own thoughts. 
They not only refused a 
natural service, but attacked 
} him with cowardly violence. 
Under his hand lay the let- 
deg ters opened and placed be- 
axes} fore him by the secretary of 
Si the Farjeon & Werner Scale 
Company. They had been there since 
early morning; now it was the luncheon- 
hour. 

For months his grasp had been slipping. 
Twice in the past week he had lost an op- 
portunity because his hold upon an argu- 
ment had been weak; the best two con- 
tracts of the year had gone to his rivals 
because the hesitancy of his manner had 
shown the unsteadiness of his mind. He 
was like an electric fish that had been ex- 
posed to the prodding fingers of the mul- 
titude; he had lost the force that had made 
him formidable to his enemies. Sharp, 
decisive action by him alone could save the 
house. And he could not think. 

The rigidity of his solitary figure was 
strange in the flux of life that poured about 
him. Those who knew that the current 
ran each day more slowly in the Farjeon- 
Werner offices had not yet detected the 
paralysis that had stopped the pulse which 
gave them motion. Even John Farjeon 
had not accepted defeat. He would think. 
His brain was his own. It should obey. 

In the severe luxury of the president’s 
office, only two pictures looked down upon 
the struggle. Colossal portraits of David 
C. Werner deceased, and of the Farjeon- 
Werner scale itself, presented respectively 
by the widow of the one-time partner and 
by the employees of the firm, filled much 
wall space at the sides of the desk. To 
John Farjeon they embodied the reproach 
that pursues an involuntary traitor. Con- 
tempt and amazement at his own weak- 
ness increased his helplessness. A man 
was not a man unless he could endure his 
private torment and give no sign. 

How had he come to this? When had 
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FOUGHT FOR THE COMMAND OF HIS OWN 
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he begun to lose his nerve? From the 
first instant of conviction that his wife had 
ceased to love him? Not then. That 
very day he had fought to a triumphant 
finish the hardest fight in the company’s 
career. The sharpness of his jealous misery 
had been a spur. There had been no 
competition that he feared—then. But 
later, when the sharpness, thrusting for- 
ever at the same spot, had taken away the 
power to sleep, it was then he had made 
his first mistake. 

Day by day he relived the three years of 
his marriage. Hour by hour he went 
through the past six months, the months 
since the coming of his cousin, Alfred 
Farjeon. In all his own reserved, close- 
guarded life, he had been master of him- 
self, of his body and of his soul, till he had 
met Frances and his pulses had been ex- 
alted at her glance, his mind and soul 
racked or blessed at her words. The 
growth of their companionship had been 
slow. Speech even to his wife had been 
denied him; on those things that were 
strongest in him he had been tongue-tied. 
But companionship had come, born of 
comprehension, of yielding, of struggle, of 
bitter pain and unnamable ecstasy. Per- 
fect days, mighty with a full-blooded, 
steadfast joy, had preceded the coming of 
his cousin. For the first time in the his- 
tory of their love, a love stormy like the 
whirlwind and the downpour that bring 
the splendor of great sunsets and the fra- 
grance and mystery of a new-baptized earth, 
Frances had put into words what he had 
never before heard, and only half hoped, a 
passion that matched his own. How had 
two natures so slow of expression ever 
found each other out? How had they lost 
each other after? And they had hated the 
thought of Alfred Farjeon’s visit. Al- 
fred’s visits were long. 

“Why doesn’t he go to his sister?” 
Frances had asked. ‘‘After all these years 
abroad, I should think he’d want to see her.”’ 

“They don’t get on,” was all the reply 
he had made. ‘She knows him too 
well,”’ he had thought, but even to Frances 
he could not gossip about a Farjeon. The 
clannishness that had been the beginning 
of more than one difference between them 
had closed his lips. 

“Tt will be hard for you, Brier-Rose,” he 
had said. ‘‘ Alfred will be so much about, 
having nothing to do.” 





‘“‘T am not complaining for myself,” she 
had begun with quick pride, and then, see- 
ing his face, she had clung closer in her 
husband’s arms. 

“He can’t take this from us,” she had 
whispered, in a sudden breaking of the 
silence that hedged about her heart. 

John Farjeon dwelt on that hour—the 
great chair that held them both, the fire 
glowing in the grate of his wife’s room, 
Pasht the Persian kitten delicately licking 
her paws before the blaze. It was strange 
that, though he could still feel, he could not 
think. He took up a blue pencil and 
drew toward him the first letter. 

Not that he had feared for Frances—the 
memory came clearly enough upon the 
blurred futility of his effort—that was not 
why he had disliked Alfred’s coming, but 
because the man’s whole attitude toward 
life was profanation for such companion- 
ship as theirs. With Frances, Alfred would 
find the defeat he needed in a career of 
selfish conquest. He would fall in love 
with her. That was entirely likely. An 
accessible woman, a woman who could not 
be thrown over without some social discredit 
for himself, had never attracted Alfred Far- 
jeon; but a woman married, married to his 
cousin and his host, would be irresistible 
though she were a nightmare of plainness 
and stupidity. And Frances was 

He was roused by a knocking, first timid, 
then insistent, then bold. 

“Did you say ‘come,’ Mr. Farjeon?” 
Tt was Jimmy, the office-boy. His face 
blinked as he met the stony inquiry of the 
chief’s eyes. 

“JT thought—I thought ” the boy 
gulped; then the look that was his only 
answer projected him across the threshold 
more sharply than a blow. 

. “Gee!” breathed James O’Rourke, 
‘“‘what’s come to the boss ?”’ 

‘“‘Well, James? What did he say? Will 
he see them?” The press representative 
of the Farjeon & Werner Company came 
out of his individual cubby-hole and con- 
fronted hissmessenger in the corridor. 

James moved cautiously to a greater dis- 
tance from the door he had just closed. 

“Well?” The press representative ex- 
ploded the word brusquely. 

‘“‘Nothin’—jes’ glared,” James confided, 
in accents shaken to a whisper. 

The press agent frowned. ‘Ask him 
——” he began. 
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‘“‘T wouldn’t go in there again if ye fired 
me,” protested the office-boy. ‘He'd 
shoot me.” 

“Rot, Jimmy, I’ve got to know.” 

“‘Can’t ye ’phone him, sir?” 

The press representative looked down 
into the face of the visibly shaken James. 
“Rot, Jimmy,” he said again. He had 
already tried the telephone and there had 
been no answer. 


“Ts anyone with Mr. Farjeon?” The 
corridor leading to the president’s office 
was suddenly invaded. Birds of paradise 
on Arctic shores could have looked no more 
out of place than the invaders. There were 
two of them, a man and a woman. The 
man’s presence betokened a leisure so 
elaborate that its every suggestion patron- 
ized. Detached and amused, he regarded 
the vulgar activity of those who went and 
came in the Farjeon-Werner establishment 
with the indifference due exhibits from 
savage islands. At the sight of him, the 
press representative, like the ‘‘fretful por- 
cupine,” erected his spines. It was not 
an opportune moment for the intrusion of 
leisure. 

It was the woman who had spoken. If 
she seemed less oppressively elegant, 
leisured, foreign, than her companion, it 
was because her voice had direct inflections, 
her look was straight. The look did not 
linger upon the frowning face of the press 
representative. Before she heard his “ Yes, 
Mrs. Farjeon,” it had swept beyond him to 
the president’s door, just closed by the 
frightened James. ‘Toward it she moved 
quickly. Pleased eyes watched her. Where 
her companion antagonized, she attracted. 
Some force in herself, no less plain to them 
than her beauty, harmonized with the tense 
life in that labyrinth of offices whose 
guarded center she approached. Yet at 
the door she drew back. It was the man 
who laid his hand upon the knob and, 
turning to her with a laugh and a half- 
audible word, swung it wide. He had not 
knocked. 

John Farjeon at his desk turned again 
in his swivel chair. The tableau at the 
door, the man bending toward the woman, 
the woman whose eyes were fixed on him- 
self, hardened still more the hardness of 
his look. The chill of its concentration 
grew more cold. Something in his wife’s 
face seemed to demand. 
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Mechanically he rose. His wife hesi- 
tated before his gaze, then crossed the room 
slowly and confronted him where he had 
placed a chair for her. 

““Won’t you come to.luncheon with us, 
John?” She did not sit down, but waited 
for his answer without urging or appeal. 

“T can’t, Frances. We’re very busy.” 
The answer lacked no outward courtesy, 
but it struck as monotonously cold as his 
look. 

Frances Farjeon made no reply, and her 
face did not change. She met the refusal 
fairly, her look as unswerving as his own. 
Then she moved over to the Broadway 
window and glanced toward the street below. 

“It’s rather close here,” she said lightly, 
but as she said it she shivered. John Far- 
jeon saw the faint motion as a shrug. 

“Frances in her last incarnation was un- 
doubtedly a seafaring person,” volunteered 
the other visitor. Amusement had not left 
his expression; he turned smiling from the 
contemplation of the portrait of the Far- 
jeon & Werner scale and, with a well- 
modulated eagerness, went to undo the 
window fastenings. The April wind came 
in with a puff that floated out the ends of 
the woman’s veil. 

“Thank you,” she said to the man with 
perfunctory acknowledgment, and turned 
her back to the breeze. 

“T wish, John ” she began, but a 
knock stopped the words. The press agent 
thrust himself into the room. 

‘Will you see the Cochrane people, sir ? 
They’ve waited an hour. I can’t keep 
them any longer.” 

Only John Farjeon knew the fear that 
the man’s bravado covered. The Coche 
rane people must not go; the fate of the 
firm might be in their hands. But to see 
them he must think. And he could not 
think. The press agent waited. His eyes, 
too, demanded. 

“Tell them to come back in the morn- 
ing.” Under the look that had driven 
away the office-boy the agent had for a mo- 
ment held his ground, but its cold fixity 
had a dynamic energy that repelled attack. 
Before it he, too, retreated. 

‘Really, Alfred, I am sorry to be rude, 
but I am busy.” John Farjeon had per- 
haps never looked more master of himself 
than at that instant. ‘‘You and Frances 
better go to Sauver’s and try their shad. I 
can’t leave the office.” 
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** DID YOU SAY ‘COME,’ MR. FARJEON?” 


Alfred Farjeon, looking over the woman’s 
shoulder across the roofs, withdrew him- 
self reluctantly from his place beside her. 

“All right, my son,” he answered cheer- 
fully. ‘‘We came”—he dropped to the 
confidential—“‘ because Frances had some 
wifely notion that we ought to drag you 
from your lair. Come, my lady. Your 
millionaire husband’s busy with his pile. 
We don’t count.” 

Frances Farjeon had again turned from 
the window and her eyes were on her hus- 
band’s face. She did not at once stir. 

“T wish, John, you would come,” she re- 
peated. ‘“‘Won’t you?” If there was a 
hint of appeal in the repetition, he ignored it. 

“T can’t.” The tension about his 
mouth she did not understand, but she 
started at the tone. “I’m busy, as Alfred 
says, with my pile.” He opened the door 
and waited while she passed him with 
quick steps and his cousin sauntered after. 
The door shut on them with the click of a 
turned key. 

Outside, Jimmy, the boy, ran to hold open 
other doors and to call the elevator. In- 
side, John Farjeon stood exactly where they 
had left him—stood so long that an ex- 
uberant fly, the first of the season, buzzed 
impudently in his face. In the extraor- 
dinary sharpness of his suffering, it 
seemed only another of the attacks that 
made his torment. 

After that, he sat again at his desk, and, 
though the telephone-bell continued to 
ring, heard nothing. The wind blew 
through the open window, and vaguely he 
hated it. It meant spring. Wife and 
business both! He had lost both. The 
tension that had given the press man his 
bravado showed that the employees had 
begun to fear for their bread and butter. 
And everything depended upon him. 

“Busy with his pile.” It was like Alfred 
to paint him as immersed in sordid affairs 
while they, they two, had time for beauty 
and gentler things. How could Fran- 
ces—— But why not? Alfred was dis- 
tinguished in his dilettante fashion; he had 
an air; and for once his shallow emotions 
had taken on a certain depth. ‘In his 
beast way he loves her,”’ said John Farjeon 
to himself. Frances would give him noth- 
ing. ‘‘Not while I live—while I live,” he 
repeated.. If he could think, he could find 
some natural way to die. Suppose he took 
his life and left both his failures. No, that 





was cowardice beyond him. What would 
it mean? Needless, undeserved remorse 
for Frances, and for the business com- 
pleter wreck. He knew Frances. She 
would reproach herself though her every 
act had been above reproach. How could 
a woman help her heart? And she would 
be penniless. Everything she had, even 
the insurance, she would pour into the ruin 
—and Alfred would not marry a penwiless 
woman, even if he could love a free one. 

If Frances knew, as he himself knew, 
that in all this Alfred Farjeon was taking 
revenge for a low envy, the envy of mere 
prosperity! What had become of the 
Frances who had always had a touchstone 
for the cleverest sham ? 

Why had he not rid himself of the man ? 
What at this moment should he do? He 
could see them opposite each other at 
Sauver’s—his cousin mingling a_ veiled 
love-making with every commonplace of 
the luncheon, playing well the part of 
strained self-control; Frances outwardly 
unresponsive, inwardly broken on _ the 
wheel of her attraction to this subtle master 
of the art that was his only occupation. 
The man at the desk turned his head in his 
hands, moving painfully as one bound to 
his torture. 

Outside, in the great floor filled with his 
people, an anxious army waited for him. 
He saw them all. He knew the narrow- 
ness of their margin for sickness and the un- 
expected. ‘‘They think I’ve failed them,” 
he said. ‘‘In here, a defeated coward, 
waiting for the crash.” He felt, too, their 
enjoyment of the drama, their excitement 
not all anxious, that played about him and 
watched from the outer edges the whirl- 
pool that was to carry him down. 

With each effort to work, there came now 
the knowledge of grim bodily cistress. The 
buzzing of the fly sounded loud as the 
dropping of iron rails upon stones. The 
cry of a street vender came up in shrieks 
like screams of agony. A pigeon on the 
ledge uttered sounds like the groans of the 
dying. A closing door in the corridor 
slashed his consciousness like a knife. 

If only Frances’ father had not built 
pompous memorials to himself and left her 
to discover it when he died, too late for her 
husband to settle anything on her without 
dishonor! It was not for the money, but 
for the lack of trust, that Frances had 
grieved—and from her grief her husband 
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‘* HE MAKES LOVE TO ME. 





HE NEVER STOPS” 
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had been shut out. He had seen her put 
out her hands to Alfred, and though she 
had snatched them away, there had been 
a moment when she had clung to his cousin. 
He-had thought her cold, not like herself 
before. Then he had known. From that 
moment he had repressed every outward 
show of love, though every line of her 
grieved face, first wistful, then hardened 
to endurance, had tempted him to tender- 
ness. 

How she had fought her fight, trying to 
be always with him, trying in clever ways 
to. hold him wherever Alfred joined her, 
until he thad met her attempts by a with- 
drawal as resolute as her pursuit! 


What could she do now, married to a 


man she did not love, loving through no 
fault of her own a man not her husband— 
and poor? He had the rich man’s dread 
of poverty, vaguely ignorant of its real ter- 
rors, creating others more forlorn. 

He might try Brent. Brent might save 
the business—he was capable of it. But 
Brent was somewhere—oh, yes, Brent was 
dead.—Again he moved his head as if to 
shake off the blind oppression.—And the 
business. ‘That wasdead,too. And Fran- 
ces—the first sound that he had uttered 
since his calm good-by to the two lunching 
at Sauver’s broke from him. It was not 
a loud sound, but it startled and shamed 
him. He took his hands from his head 
and sat up. 

After five o’clock! Then they were no 
longer lunching at Sauver’s. 


Laughter welcomed him in his own 
house, his cousin’s laughter. A woman’s 
voice followed it, but it was not Frances’. 

“Mrs. Farjeon is in her rooms,” his 
man answered his question. “I think she 
is not well, sir. She did not see Mrs. 
Harjes.” 

Her rooms! And the Harjes woman in 
the library where he had meant to tell her. 
After all, what did it matter? 

Poor old Walters. He gave the valet a 
pitying thought while he froze the man’s 
garrulity. Walters would have to go, and 
the old fellow would be homesick. He had 
valeted Farjeon senior when John Farjeon 
hati been a schoolboy. And Nanette, 


too. What would Frances do without a 
maid? 

He met Nanette as he crossed the hall, 
and she did not draw back with imperti- 
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nent, protesting avoidance. That she had 
done this since his days alone, he had never 
consciously noticed, but he recalled it as 
she took a sudden step toward him. Was 
she coming to his aid? Did he look so 
maudlin as all that? He walked steadily 
enough. Had the girl meant to keep him 
from his wife’s rooms and had her courage 
failed when she would have spoken? It 
must be that. Did she think “Frances 
needed protection from him? Were the 
servants talking? Of course they were. 
He had intended to be announced. He 
changed his mind. 

““May I come in?” The door outside 
the drawn curtain was not closed. 

There was a silence before the answer. 
It said, “‘Come.” No more, not even when 
he had lifted the curtain and entered. 

Was it only three months since he had 
last crossed that threshold? Had it ever 
been his to come assured of welcome ? 

He closed the door behind him. His 
wife answered in words his glance that 
went past her into the room beyond. ‘‘It 
is shut,’”’ she said. ‘‘Nanette is not com- 
ing back till I dress for dinner.” 

She stood by a table, one hand clasping 
the loose, unfastened folds at her throat. 
Beyond the power of further hurt as he 
believed himself, the quick gesture with 
which she must have drawn them close 
hurt him. Had she no feeling, no memory 
of the time when in this same room and for 
him only she had worn this rose-and- 
brown thing all soft shadows and pink 
lights, when she had been his Brier-Rose ? 

And he must tell her, this rose-fragile 
creature, that she was poor, the wife of a 
poor man. And after he had told her, he 
must live, they must both live. 

“You wanted to be alone.” His look 
went to her face and the face he saw was 
that of a woman strange to him. There was 
no wild-flower fragility in the spirit that 
dominated the room on whose peaceful 
softness his words grated. 

“Tt does not matter.” She spoke with 
slow distinctness. ‘‘Won’t you sit down ?” 

His glance followed hers. ‘That chair— 
she had, then, no memories. He met her 
eyes, searching them as if she had been, 
indeed, the stranger she seemed. ‘They 
bore the search at first coldly, then resent- 
fully. 

“Tf there is anything to be said, would 
you not better say it now?” she asked. A 
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suppressed energy, tense as his own, re- 
pelled approach. 

“‘T would spare you this if I could,” he 
said, and in the banality of the response his 
voice again sounded harsh. 

A flash of contempt crossed her gaze. 
“‘T am sure of that,” she replied. ‘‘Silence 
is easier.” 

‘*Silence is of no use now. The end has 
come.” He had no conscious expectation 
of sympathy, but desolation pressed more 
heavily in the pause. The room was filled 
with the odor of arbutus. It was a touch 
of the old heaven to restore his torment. 
“The end,” he repeated sharply. ‘‘You 
understand ?” 

In the eyes she raised to his there was a 
sudden surprise at the violence in his tone. 
She did not move, but her hand dropped 
the folds of her soft dress and fell at her 
side. Her head lifted a little, commanding 
where before she had waited. 

“Well? What do you intend to do?” 
She set forth the phrases one after the 
other as if they were frail ornaments for 
the silence, and must be carefully placed. 
All that had been said so far had been 
echoes in emptiness, in no way disturb- 
ing the vacuum in which they were ut- 
tered. 

“Tf only your father were living——” 
he began. 

“Living! I thank God he is dead.” 
The words rang on his like steel on steel. 
For the first time the vacuum woke. 

Then she knew, or suspected. Poverty, 
grief and poverty together, would kill her. 
He pitied her as he had pitied Walters, but 
no longer with tenderness. Face to face 
with the woman he loved, the rage of his 
jealousy devoured his tenderness. Soul 
and body cried out for her. 

“T ought to have provided for you, be- 
fore, but since your father died I have not 
had the right—things had begun to go 
wrong.” He hesitated. 

“What things? Words can hurt no 
worse than deeds. Put it into words. Do 
you want me to go abroad and leave you 
—in peace ?” 

“That might be best. Till I could get 
some grip on what’s left. I wish I could 
spare you this,” he repeated. Even for her 
he could not think. She had had to think 
for herself. As he spoke, she had come 
nearer, her eyes burning. ‘‘You would 
better learn it from me than see it in the 
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papers,” he went on. “It can’t be kept. 
Some rumor——” 

“‘Papers! The papers!” By her recoil 
he saw that she had not known. The 
horror, the anger, were new. ‘You will 
let gossip, newspaper gossip——”’ 

“Let!” he interrupted, and the grim 
finality of her blame fleered in the word. 
*Who’s to hinder the announcement of a 
failure like ours? I can’t keep the failure 
of Farjeon & Werner out of the papers!” 

The wife took a step toward him, her 
hands closed, the nails in her palms. Her 
face was wiped of ail expression, but in the 
blankness was terrible concentration. 

“John,” she demanded evenly, “you 
mean Tell me what you mean.” 

“‘Farjeon & Werner have failed. I have 
nothing left on earth—nothing, I tell you.” 

The thing was said. Everything was 
said. Now he would go. A sharp sound 
overtook him as he would have turned. 
It struck on every nerve in his racked 
body. Frances was laughing. With both 
hands clinging to the chair he had avoided, 
she shook like one tormented with a laugh- 
ing devil. He could see her face. It was 
not tears, but laughter! Had the shock 
destroyed her reason? Was she helpless 
in the grasp of a horrid obsession ? 

“‘Frances!” Tenderness came back with © 
terror, but she drew away from his clasp, 
holding fast to the arms she refused, for 
strength to stand upright. Twice she 
moistened her lips and would have spoken; 
then tears released her words, tears that did 
not for an instant stop the laughter. 

“Oh, I am glad—so glad! I can’t even 
be—sorry, for you. If you knew - 

“Don’t,” he begged. “Don’t take it 
like this. I ought not to have told you 
so ”? 











“T don’t care how you told me.” Her 
voice, shaken with anger and long pain, 
was the cry of one who feels the screws of 
his torment loosened. ‘‘Something had to 
happen. I couldn’t have borne life any 
longer with that awful man in the house— 
I know what you think. You think I ‘fail 
in hospitality’ to your own family. He 
told me so, and that no wife was ever so 
much to a real Farjeon as family feeling. 
I know you’re tired of me—he tried to tell 
me that. I know—it all. If will leave 
you, go anywhere, now. If we’re poor, 
he’ll not follow me. I couldn’t have 


spoken since you—I couldn’t have, but 








for this. He makes love tome. He never 
stops. And there is never anything to tell. 
Oh, he may be fifty times a Farjeon and you 
may believe me an evil-minded woman, 
but it’s true. The very night my father 
died, I came out from the library—it was 
dark and I thought he was you and I put 
out my hands—I can never forget what he 
said. If I hadn’t been weak I should have 
told you to send him away and when you 
refused I should have gone myself. You 
have let him insult me—dog me—torture 
me. To-day I went to tell you that I must 
go away—he followed me and I was a 
coward and afraid of you e 

“You thought it was I, in the dusk? 
Frances, you didn’t love him!” Into the 
words that poured athwart the broken dam 
of her silence rang his exultant question. 

‘““*Tovel’” With instant violence she 
tore herself from him, and her eyes widened 
on his in a deadly repulsion. ‘You 
thought I loved Alfred Farjeon!” The 
words hardly rose above her breath, but 
he heard them. He saw himself as she 
must see him, befouling his own love with 
vile suspicion, degrading his own worship 
to treacherous abandonment. 

With a cry that caught at his lost happi- 
ness in hopeless repentance, he fell beside 
her, his lips on the trailing folds. 

She moved away from him, but as she 
went, her hand rested an instant on his 
hair. Rising, he followed her, and each 
traced the ravage wrought in the other’s 
face. ‘Then he would have spoken, but 
she laid her fingers on his lips as his arms 
closed round her. 

Not till the afterglow had faded and a 
coal snapping in the grate broke the silence, 
did she stir in the clasp that crushed them 
close. Then she turned her face so he 





could hear. 
‘We are both dumb and foolish. This 
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is our only speech,” she said, no louder 
than the beating of her heart, and lifted her 
lips to his. 

The chair of many memories took them 
into a sensible embrace. The dusk grew 


into dark. Nanette tapped and dis- 
creetly went. Pasht, curled in an indis- 
tinguishable ball, slept without eaves- 
dropping. 


In time, restored to inevitable action, 
they descended, to Cousin Alfred finishing 
his coffee. If at sight of them his look held 
a curious chagrin, oniy the serving-man 
observed it. In the bosom of the chef, 
rage at delay was assuaged by Walters and 
Nanette, who bore the olive - branch of 
much pleasing conjecture. Newly declared 
lovers could have received no more re- 
spectful attention than the unconscious two. 

To the reporter, admitted at an uncanny 
hour, hot upon the trail of escaping rumor, 
lovers would have been small game, but 
John Farjeon, radiating the unconquerable 
vigor of love restored, was unexpected and 
attractive quarry. 

“That man,” he said to himself, depart- 
ing, ‘“‘is no more going to fail than—I am, 
and this is where your Uncle Willy scoops 
the bunch!” 

The event supported him, for morning, 
that found not only “the Cochrane people” 
but others waiting John Farjeon’s arrival, 
saw them, like the newspaper man, depart 
with confidence renewed. They did not 
know its source, but they perceived a 
strength that gave assurance. 

Throughout the Farjeon-Werner floor of 
the Connover Bank Buildings a live cur- 
rent was shocking the sluggish into sharp 
and joyous activity. 

‘Who said fail? Some jay ’t didn’t 
know the boss—huh ?”’ commented Jimmy 
to the press agent. ‘‘’T was thinkin’ it out 
he was all yistiddy.” 








Dying Words of Autocracy 


Written by the Chief Upholder of the Iron Hand in Russia, and Answered 
by a Plain American 


The tumult of events in Russia has swept out of office the man who was the chief upholder 
of autocracy in all the world. That man is the aged Constantine Petrovitch Pobedonostseff, who 


was the Procurator of the Holy Synod, the adviser of the czar, of his father and of his grand- 
father. During all his long life he has been the strongest defender of autocracy and may be 
regarded as its accredited spokesman., What he so cleverly writes for The Cosmopolitan in defense 
of absolute monarchy and against democracy is singularly interesting at this time of social and 


political upheaval in Russia. 
In reply to this brief for autocracy we have the strong argument put forth by Charles Ferguson, 


author of ‘‘ The Religion of Democracy,”” who meets Mr. Pobedonostseff at every point and ex- 
plains why a republican government, though not invulnerable, is still the best that the world has 


seen or is likely to see.—Editorial Note. 


Delusions of Democracy 


BY CONSTANTINE POBEDONOSTSEFF 


<a HERE is no delusion more 
SN} vain than the modern belief 
<4// that democratic institutions 
#4 are a universally applicable 
j panacea for the restoration 
of social order, social justice 
¥ and social freedom. If that 
belief were well founded, 
happiness could be insured 
@ anywhere and under any 
circumstances at a moment’s notice. Un- 
fortunately, modern nations do not develop 
in the spirit of the classical legead which 
represents Minerva as springing fully 
grown and in armor from the head of Jove. 
On the contrary, the history of all growing 
peoples shows that the only institutions 
which boast of permanence and of effect- 
iveness are those which, instead of spring- 
ing suddenly into existence, have their 
roots firmly implanted in the historic past, 
and are in complete harmony and accord 
with the national characteristics. 

Yet, at the present time, democratic gov- 
ernment is being loudly offered as the cure 
for all imaginable social diseases. Univer- 
sal suffrage is put forward as a dogma, the 
repudiation of which is heresy; and we are 
told that the only possible method of abol- 
ishing the disorders, arbitrariness and 
abuses in our state administration is the 
concession and organization of elective 
parliamentary institutions. 








How does this theory stand the test of 
history? If we examine the conditions of 
the modern world, we see that only those 
races have succeeded in elaborating free 
institutions guaranteeing civic liberty, and 
in establishing them on a durable basis, 
which in their remote past history displayed 
a natural genius for local self-government. 
That is the test. In the case of individuals 
we find that the only men really free are 
those who are at the same time independent; 
that is, those who, clearly realizing and de- 
fining the purpose of their lives and actions, 
stand upon a pedestal of their own and work 
out their own destinies unaided. That 
applies equally to nations; only when they 
possess innate independence and initiative 
are they in a position to establish for them- 
selves really free institutions. 

This is another way of saying that the 
only races fit for self-government are those 
which from immemorial time, both in their 
individual and in their collective life, have 
practiced the art of governing themselves. 
Drawing strength from the land they live 
on, inspired by its spirit, working in accord 
with the genius of the common people, 
they succeed in the course of long cen- 
turies in realizing in their local life the 
principle of self-government. But when, 
in ignorance of their past history and of 
their national genius, alien institutions— 
in the name of democracy—are imposed 
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upon or conceded to a people by their own 
rulers, they invariably refuse to develop. 
They are without a root. 

At the present day, the universal com- 
plaint is against the “bureaucracy” which, 
it is lamented, has concentrated in its 
hands the strings not only of high politics 
but also of local government, and in doing 
so has made itself master of the resources 
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the reins of power, they metamorphose into 
bureaucrats in no way different from those 
they have dispossessed. They emerge 
from the strife arbitrary molders of the 
nation’s life, while themselves alien to that 
life, ignorant of its genius and history— 
in short, arbitrary despots not only no 
better, but often very much worse, than 
the bureaucrats whom they have succeeded. 
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of the people. But if by the word “‘bureau- 
cracy” is implied a governmental organiza- 
tion divorced from the popular life, and 
existing only for the formal fulfillment of 
commands issuing from a supreme power, 
then the democratic apostles who aspire to 
replace the hated bureaucracy by “‘self- 
government” might be well reminded of 
the words, Mutato nomine de te fabula nar- 
ratur. For bitter experience shows that 
in most cases, the moment democrats seize 


Some races, it is not denied, are really 
qualified by their historic past for com- 
plete self-government: But to them self- 
government is nothing new. The capacity 
of the Anglo-Saxon races for ruling them- 
selves by popular machinery is as old as 
Tacitus. According to that Latin writer, 
independence and individualism were even 
in his time distinctive characteristics of the 
Saxon race, which was then settled on the 
so-called Saxon plain near the North Sea, 
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south of the Danish peninsula. The 
Saxons lived not on communal principles, 
but each as owner of his own land and un- 
controlled master in his own domain. 

What was the result of “self-govern- 
ment” after the French Revolution? First- 
ly, under the mask of ‘Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity,” we find savage oppression, per- 
secution and violence; and under the pre- 
text of freedom, the oppression of all free- 
dom by successive revolutionary govern- 
ments. Finally, came the limitless tyranny 
of the empire, and the crushing of all 
individual manifestations. France, with 
her historically distinct provinces, with all 
her local traditions and customs, was 
chopped up into departments and placed 
under the power of prefects. All elements 
of self-government in village and urban 
corporations were crushed. All public 
associations were tied in the leading 
strings of regulation; and education and 
all the manifestations of social life were 
delivered into the hands of officials who 
were mere blind instruments of the cen- 
tral power. After this came a series of 
new revolutions, not one of which brought 
about economic reform, but each of which 
repeated the national belief that social life 
must be absorbed in the state, that the 
state must think and act for all, that—as 
Louis Blanc declared in 1848—the state 
had taken on itself ‘‘a terrible respon- 
sibility for each and all in France.” When, 
after a new revolution had reéstablished 
the empire, a third republic came into 
being, this republic more decisively than 
any of its predecessors, embodied Louis 
XIV’s principle, L’éat, c’est moi. The 
party happening to be in power is, in fact, 
the state, and under the mask of freedom 
it crushes all freedom of life and activity. 
On its banner is inscribed, ‘‘ Universal Suf- 
frage, and the Will of the People,” but both 
shibboleths are consciously false, for in no 
other country has the officialdom, as a 
blind instrument of the central power, 
developed so rapidly. All-who can in any 
way influence the people—not excepting 
even the school-teacher and tobacco-seller 
—have been turned into agents of the 
supreme government; and by the aid of 
these agents is created a fictitious majority, 
a false expression of the will of the 
people. 

The propagandists of modern democ- 
racy of this type announce as their ideal 





the participation in government of the 
whole people, and of each individual 
separately. In doing this they invariably 
insist upon ignoring the popular genius, 
and the immemorial traditions and beliefs 
on which is based the nation’s real life. On 
seizing the mechanism of legislation, 
democracy more often than not employs 
it for its own selfish purposes, disregarding 
the despotism which it thereby established 
over the vital needs and aspirations of the 
people as a whole. By such means, under 
the guise of free government, there arises 
and maintains itself a stiff-necked, ob- 
stinate tyranny. Measuring all by its own 
ideals, democracy sets about realizing these 
ideals by means of leveling and unifying. 
But it soon finds itself face to face with 
opposition based on old-time beliefs and 
traditions. It proceeds ruthlessly to sup- 
press them, seeing in them only an ob- 
stacle to its unifying and leveling cam- 
paign. It professes to find most dangerous 
of all, religion and the church. ‘Thus, the 
free democracy of France, having attained 
absolute power, promptly began a cam- 
paign of anti-religious persecution, with 
the object of eradicating religion alto- 
gether from the life of the nation. The 
2gist statute of the penal code, limiting 
the rights of political and religious associa- 
tions, which had existed since the time of 
Napoleon I, was not severe enough. Ac- 
cording to the law of 1901, permission for 
the foundation of new associations is given 
only by special decree of the Council of 
State; and the future existence even of 
authorized associations depends entirely 
upon the government, and may be destroyed 
at any time by the decree of ministers. 
Those who defy this unjust law are pun- 
ished rigorously. For opening an asso- 
ciation without permission, or continuing 
one after prohibition, each member may 
be fined five thousand francs and sent to 
prison for a year; and even those who 
merely lend their premises for meetings are 
liable to the same penalty. However 
venerable an association, however complex 
its relations and agreements with other 
public institutions, it must cease to exist if 
it fail to obtain authorization under the 
new law. And this law is directed chiefly 
against religious organizations engaged in 
educating and training the young, and in 
caring for the poor and curing the sjck. 
In the name of the Freedom which is 
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supreme in France, all are to be de- 
stroyed. 

Such is democratic freedom as it mani- 
fests itself in a country where the inde- 
pendence and individualism which specially 
qualify the Anglo-Saxon races for parlia- 
mentary self-government are not rooted of 
old in the national polity. - The spirit of 
intolerance shows itself at once, owing to 
the fact that the demand for political free- 
dom is in reality often inspired only by a 
wish for dominion over others. Those 
who most loudly demand it for themselves 
are the least willing to concede it. It is, 
of course, impossible to base real freedom 
upon egoistic aspirations. Progress and 
civilization demand that every man, while 
enjoying freedom, should respect the free- 
dom of others; and indeed the great feature 
of present-day thought is the widespread 
preaching of individualism, which means 
that each should live in his own way, 
should do everything for himself, should 
admit of no will superior to his own, and 
above all, should be free to deliver his 
opinion upon one and all subjects. The 
difficulty arises when lovers of this sort of 
freedom are required to admit the same 
right in others, instead of treating the 
claim with enmity and contempt. The 
history of past campaigns for “popular 
liberty” shows only too well that the 
struggle is much oftener between two op- 
posing parties thdn between a persecuting 
state and a dissident people. In Western 
Europe, when the Latin Church first be- 
gan to totter under the assaults of the Re- 
formers, the new-born religious organiza- 
tions were inspired by the old persecuting 
spirit, and adopted the old policy of vio- 
lence against their ‘religious opponents. 
Luther and Calvin are instances; the laws 
even of free England embodied the sup- 
posed need for persecution; and together 
with the Puritan temper and manners, 
persecution was carried to America. Real 
freedom, in fact, did not exist. 

What is more, experience shows that 
tolerance is not even guaranteed in coun- 
tries where there exists complete indiffer- 
ence to questions of faith; and that it is a 
delusion to imagine that a government 
which cares nothing for any religion never- 
theless treats all equally. The new democ- 
racy abounds in proof of this, its chief 
function being to divide parties and ten- 
dencies into warring camps, fiercely op- 
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posed to one another, and eager to exter- 
minate one another by the use of any handy - 
weapon. In short, the freedom which is 
supposed to be established by the non- 
interference of the State with religious and 
political convictions, becomes a delusive 
mirage as the result of the natural intpler- 
ance of divided democracies. 

The belief that freedom and parliamen- 
tary institutions are capable of solving the 
darkest problems is not, however, more 
widespread and delusive than the belief 
that the intellectual progress of nations is 
by itself sufficient to insure their happiness. 
How baseless is this assumption we are 
only beginning to see to-day, when whole 
masses of cultivated nations are sunk in 
a hopeless pessimism which is the very 
result of an excess of culture. Disillu- 
sioned, unnerved, despairing men and 
women finally abjure all higher intellec- 
tual aspirations, setting a value only upon 
that which can be tangibly seized, and which 
brings positive material benefit and profit. 
The majority of these victims of modern 
culture suffer from a peculiar spiritual 
neurasthenia, and a complete lack of ideas. 
The positive knowledge heaped up’ by 
science, if left without the elucidation of 
philosophy, involves mental defects; and 
it is this which results to-day in the re- 
vival of absurd superstitions worthy of 
satirical treatment by a modern Juvenal. 
We see the fruits in the mania for new 
faiths—Buddhism, occultism, spiritualism, 
positivism. In the practical world, the 
intellectual “culture” which is to solve all 
problems has become the possession of all 
who require it. The reference book and 
encyclopedia are accessible to all, with 
the result that every journalist and pub- 
licist may pose as a master of political 
science, and every member of the parlia- 
ment as a statesman. Skillful men equip- 
ped with nothing better than impudence 
and sounding phrases climb to the summit 
of society, and occupy important posts 
under government; in literature, men with 
small talents acquire great fame; men 
without means or merits, aided by shame- 
less effrontery, acquire vast fortunes in 
speculation. Culture alone, in fact, solves 
no problem of life; but may be set side by 
side with pretended freedom and delusive 
democracy as ineffective for the solution of 
the tremendous problems of popular dis- 
content and disorder now facing the world. 
30 








The Czar’s Man Answered 


BY CHARLES. FERGVSON 


Mr. Pobedonostseff, you flatter us. We 
are not insusceptible, but we see the game: 
Shrewd old gentleman of court and cabi- 
net, how well you know your world—and 
yet how ill. At your tongue’s tip are all the 
right phrases and fit concessions. You are 
up-to-date in the fashionable philosophy of 
American drawing-rooms. You are apprised 
of all our academic doubts and quavers. You 
put the case exceedingly well—the case for 
a hold-over and perpetual adjournment of 
things in general, with overtures for an infor- 
mal Russo-American alliance to repress the 
moujik and the Moscow man of the dinner- 
pail. You dangle an enticing bait. If only 
the American magazines and newspapers 
will help you stop the mouths of your Slavic 
Hampdens and Pyms, the Sam Adamses 
and Patrick Henrys of your county councils, 
you offer to take the whole vast public of 
the United States and Great Britain up into 
your own high class of hereditary privilege. 
You will concede that all the people that 
speak English are, like the aristocracy of 
Russia, endowed by nature with the gift of 
sovereignty. 

This is, indeed, an appealing proposition 
—and plausible. This talk of the fatal dis- 
criminations of heredity sounds scientific. 
It looks like ‘‘natural selection”; and that 
is the modern equivalent of legitimism and 
the divine right of lords. 

You are a pleasant gentleman and you 
tempt us. But no, we will not give in. You 
say that since the days of Tacitus, the people 
of our stock have persisted in being born to 
self-government; while the French, though 
they started on the same road and fared 
bravely forward until the feudal ages, 
stopped short in the days of the Grand Mon- 
arch. From which it seems that heredity is 
not to be leaned on too heavily. If a des- 
potism can arise in spite of a heritage of 
freedom, most likely a democracy can, in 
spite of a heritage of chains. So your 
heredity goes lame; it has a limp in both 
legs. 

However, we do not think so ill of the 
French republic as you do; we have not 
borrowed so much money of it. M. Combes 
may have the ordinary vices of politicians, 
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but we in America are not likely to mis- 
understand the effort of the French ministry 
to establish a non-sectarian public school. 
It is a day of moral and intellectual bewild- 
erment, to be sure, but a few things are set- 
tled—in this country. You miss the trail 
when you travel in that line; you crowd us 
hard only when you tell us that we were 
born to rule. For no race has yet resisted 
that lure. And there are passages in our 
past to show that we, too, grow giddy at this 
pitch; that here our American sense of 
humor breaks down. But there are other 
witnesses—the case has not yet gone to the 
jury. 

You men of the East miss a certain dis- 
tinction that is patent to the Western mind— 
the distinction between mere battery and 
moral bullying. | You impose yourselves 
upon the weak, and so do we—and you 
imagine that both parties are doing the same 
thing. 

But it is not so. You say, “Let us 
govern the child-people for their souls’ 
good.”” We say, ‘‘Let us drive them into 
liberty.” You paralyze their intelligence 
with your decrees of the holy synod. We 
exasperate the meek of the earth, to the far 
islands of the sea. We give them school 
books at the point of the bayonet—and com- 
pel them to think, on pain of assassination. 

It may be that our hands are full of vio- 
lence and that we are swift to shed blood. 
But it is impossible to kill liberty with a 
knife ora gun. That is not the way to do it. 
There is only one way. You know, M. Pobe- 
donostseff—there is not a man in the world 
that knows better—how to do it. It is by 
insisting upon thinking for other people and 
making it a crime for them to think, that you 
destroy their liberty. You were a great man. 
You stood between the moujik and the uni- 
verse. He could make nothing of the land- 
scape; he minded only you. You were im- 
pressive—and opaque. The moujik was your 
slave because you did his thinking. He was 
at your mercy so long as he let you stand 
in his sunlight. But now his time has come 
—you are thrust aside. 

You were the head man of the Orthodox 
Church of Russia, but you were yourself 








merely the instrument of the Russian state. 
Political ecclesiasticism of your kind does 
not exist in Western Europe or in America. 
You must not expect us to honor your cre- 
dentials. 

And yet, to be sure, there was a time 
when your church did not do obeisance to 
any political power. Your metropolitans at 
Kiev and Moscow were once freemen. But 
Peter the Great made your priests police- 
men. He invented you. It was he that 
created the Procurator of the Holy Synod 
and called him, not without a nice signifi- 
cance, the Eye of the Emperor. Not with 
the eye of a begotten son of man did you 
look upon the mystery and problem of life, 
but with Czsar’s eye. You were the Cyclops 
of the czar—the jailer of adventurous spirits. 
And now at last, like the blinded Polyphe- 
mus in the immortal story, you strike wildly 
in the darkness, while “‘ under the bellies of 
the sheep’’— symbol of patient suffering 
for the sake of truth—your victims are 
escaping from your cave. You, yourself, 
are not only blinded but outcast. 

Do you suppose that anybody thinks 
nowadays that the happiness of a people can 
be guaranteed by an elective assembly? If 
so, you completely miss the point. Parlia- 
ments are not the goal of democracy. They 
are the finish of absolutism. Legislatures 
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cannot of themselves create a republic, but 
they are death to the empire. They are the 
last word of the old régime; they are only 
the first word of the new. They cannot 
build the free and cosmopolitan cities, but 
they can cancel the mortgages of kings. 

The significance of a legislature of any 
kind—even a ‘‘douma” wrung grudgingly 
from your Nicholas—is that it trumpets in 
the ears of the people the right of a com- 
mon, unconsecrated man to have an opinion 
that differs from that of the prince. This is 
all there is of the democratic revolution; 
what follows, to the end of the world, is 
mere gloss and commentary. Russia will 
turn its back on Asia and commit itself to 
the West, on the day when a few plain gen- 
tlemen from the provinces acquire a legal 
and undoubted right to tell the Little 
Father that what he does is wrong. It is no 
matter that they cannot stop him; the con- 
stitution of the universe will stop him. For 
that, and not the tradition of authority, be- 
comes the fundamentum of the law as soon 
as men begin to think. 

To be sure, thinking is a difficult busi- 
ness. It is the supreme creative travail of 
mankind; the contraction and contortion of 
muscles is nothing in comparison. Still, the 
difficulty is due only to lack of practice; it 
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‘comes easy after a while. It is the first step 
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that costs. It is something to be assured 
that one may think if he be determined 
to—that nobody will shoot if he make the 
attempt to think. Of course, it is quite 
another thing actually to do it. To bring 
one’s mind into unshrinking contact with 
the facts of one’s own experience and to 
draw conclusions, on one’s own hook, as to 
what is so and what is not—this is a thrill- 
ing and magnificent adventure, reserved 
hitherto for men of the highest spirit. 
Democratic institutions cannot compel men 
to this worship of the true God, but they 
destroy the idols which stand in the way. 

It is not the little ikons that you Russians 
set up in your offices and factories, that are 
so formidable—and it is not the dogmas of 
your orthodox creed. These you may keep, 
if you like, with a quiet conscience. Though 
they may do you no good, they will do you 
no harm. The idolatry that enslaves and 
kills the people is not in the forms of religion, 
but in the forms of law. The grand enemy 
of intellectual liberty is Vested Interests. 
The worst that can be said of any religion is 
that it is dead—that it does not exist. For 
religion is in its nature a protest against the 
tyranny of the world; it is the cry of the 
heart for liberty and justice. You cannot 
destroy religion; you can only weaken its 
pulse and stifle its cry. And this you do 
when you subject it to the Kussian law of 
property and privilege. The ikons at the 
worst are harmless, and at the best may be 
lifted yet upon the standards of revolt. For 
what is fhe cross but the sign of the impo- 
tence of Cesar pitted against the faith of a 
peasant-man ? 

Do you not understand that the great 
revolt and uprising in Russia as else- 
where, is economic before it is political? It 
is a strife for bread and a living. Your 
autocracy is unstable, not merely because it 
is discredited in theory but because it is dis- 
covered to be, like all other political sover- 
eignties, only a mask of the money power. 
It makes war and it makes peace—at the 
will of the Bourse. Its tyranny is no longer 
august, because it has been translated, in 
the common imagination, into the squalid 
forms of famine and poverty. You cannot 
rule by sheer hunger; you must have some- 
thing else to put with it. Men will starve 
for the masters of their imagination, but not 
for their creditors. ‘The discovery that the 
real rulers of the world are not the persons 
that sit on thrones or in cabinets, but those 





that have the initiative of industry—those 
that can say who shall have work and 
wages, and when and where and how they 
shall work—this discovery is of immense 
portent. Henceforth the emotional center 
of human interest cannot lie in any question 
of the forms of politics. The passion of the 
age runs toward the reorganization of indus- 
try. The question is how to take the power 
of industrial initiative out of the hands of 
those that use it to raise prices and lower 
wages, and put it into the hands of those 
who will use it to raise wages and lower 
prices—how, in a word, to lift the general 
standard of living. I cannot see, Mr. 
Pobedonostseff, how your theories are tan- 
gent to this question at any point whatever. 

Now, the death of autocracy is also the 
quietus of militarism. And the reason is 
this: the nation that has the best industrial 
organization and is the most interested in 
the creation of values, will, on the one hand, 
be most averse to war and, on the other, be 
best equipped for it. For war is at bottom 
merely an inverted manufacture, a terrific 
kind of commerce. ‘Thus the nations that 
could conquer will not want to fight; and 
the nations that want to fight will be afraid. 
This is the end of war, and the end of war is 
the end of autocracy—for there is no excuse 
for centralized governments save the pas- 
sion for military conquest and the fear of 
invasion. 

The thing for Russia to do. is to organize 
itself for industry—you must create values. 
No, Mr. Pobedonostseff, the ‘‘malady of 
our times” of which you discourse so feel- 
ingly is not the hunger and thirst of the 
people after liberty; our malady is the 
obsession of our minds with the problem 
how some of us shall manage to govern 
others of us—to the neglect of our real busi- 
ness, which is the association of all of us for 
the subdual of the earth. 

Great men like yourself have, from the 
beginning, been so preoccupied in deciding 
who ought to have the disposal of the goods 
of life, that they never have thought about 
the production of goods. In consequence, 
the world is even now for the most part mis- 
erably poor. To put tools into the hands 
that can use them, to economize the creative 
forces of the people, to give credit to the 
trustworthy and promotion to the efficient— 
this, Mr. Pobedonostseff, and not anarchy 
or atheism, is the current tendency of demo- 
cratic institutions. 
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Temptations 


Clergyman 


of a Young 


BY ROBERT MACKENZIE, D.D. 


Pastor Rutgers Presbyterian Church, 


S4T was while sitting in church 
that Burns saw that which 
9 prompted the words: 


SO wad some Pow’r the giftie 


gie us 


Ee a To see oursel’s as others see 
us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder 
free us 


’ And foolish notion: 

What airs in dress an’ 

wad lea’e us, 
And ev’n Devotion! 

Many others have had similar thoughts 
concerning what they saw and heard in 
church, especially concerning clergymen 
old and young. 

The young clergyman is free game; there 
is no close season in his behalf to protect him 
against the guns and popguns of the hun- 
ters. He has ever been the chief subject of 
criticism. He cannot resist it; he may not 
resent it. It pertains to the office he occu- 
pies. And when the truth is told he needs 
all of it that he gets. This criticism ranges 
all the way from a passing philippic to an 
essay, even to a book; from the criticism of 
the deacon’s daughter as to the manner in 
which he parts his hair, to that of the deacon 
himself as to the manner in which he quotes 
the Scripture or the catechism; from the 
flippant remarks of those who do not like 
veal to those who object to dried tongue. 
Mirrors large and small are held up to his 
embarrassed face. If there he does not see 
himself as he is, he may at least see himself 
as others see him, which is scarcely less im- 
portant. If he isa humble-minded man, as 
not seldom he is, he will profit by the reflec- 
tions. Yet the criticisms of a young clergy- 
man are seldom sharp and rarely malicious; 
they are generally well meant, and are often 
relieved by the expressed assurance that he 
will soon outgrow the weakness. More than 
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any public servant, he shares the warmest 
hopes of most men and of all women. 
This criticism and the manner in which 
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he shall bear himself under it is a young 
clergyman’s first temptation. It shows the 
man or the manikin that is in him; the pa- 
tience or the petulance of him; the outward 
veneer or the inward grain of the wood that 
is in him. It will show whether on being 
rubbed he will take a polish and shine, or 
whether he will burn and char under it. It 
will show whether being struck on one cheek 
he will turn the other, or like any common 
pagan strike back. In watching him under 
the ordeal for the first time, let us, in sheer 
mercy, remember that although a clergyman 
he is yet a man, with a man’s sensitiveness 
to his rights and to his peculiarities. If he 
has not yet learned to place correctly and 
easily the sacrifice of these sacred things on 
the altar of his profession, it is because he is 
young, not reluctant. 

The temptation to idling comes early to a 
young clergyman. One has said that we 
are all as lazy as we dare be, and none so 
much as he would like to be. But few of us 
have the temptation to yield to it that a 
young clergyman has. No rising-bell com- 
mands his waking; no working-bell compels 
his attendance at the desk at any prescribed 
hour. The only commanding-bell that 
rings for him is the church bell calling to 
service and he has been known to come late 
even to that. Some boys at boarding school 
after the rising-bell linger abed warmly 
sleepy until there is but a narrow margin of 
time before the muster bell, and then appear 
unbuttoned and unkempt. So do some 
young clergymen postpone their studies and 
come at the ringing of the service bell in 
poor tatters of preparation scarcely suffi- 
cient to cover their intellectual and spiritual 
nakedness, clad in a few poor platitudes, to 
go stammering through their part as the 
boys go tripping over their untied shoe- 
strings. 

The only hope of such a man is his wife, 
and much depends on her grit, as well as on 
her grace, in licking the dawdling cub into a 
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man and a master in his work. Jonathan 
Edwards, the most famous clergyman in 
American history, was but twenty-five when 
he married Sarah Pierrepont, and she was 
but seventeen. It was her ambition and her 
sense of duty that her young clergyman 
should spend thirteen hours a day in his 
study, and she saw that he did so. What 
substitute for an alarm clock and a broom 
she used to that end we may not know, but 
it saved the man and made him great. 
After George Whitefield visited the Ed- 
wards family he prayed that he might find a 
wife like Mrs. Edwards. Many an idling 
youngster in the ministry might look for 
less extraordinary degrees of piety and so- 
cial position in the wife that is to be, and 
for more of the uncompromising ambition 
that would make him spend a legitimate 
number of hours in his study. Committees 
looking for ministers and quietly inquiring 
as to the qualities of their wives, might think 
less of the personal appearance of these 
wives, or their social graces, and more of 
their ability to keep their husbands at their 
desks in the mornings. 

Sooner or later the temptation to appear 
something other than he is—a minister of 
the Gospel—is sure to overtake the young 
clergyman. There need be no vice in this, 
scarcely even a weakness, rather a natural 
protest against the limitations which custom 
from without, or a prejudiced conscience 
from within, may impose on him. Hence 
he appears one day with conscious audacity 
in a red necktie, a horseshoe pin in it, and 
otherwise dressed like a young man of the 
world. He goes to see ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” or “Rip-Van Winkle,” chagrined if 
the ushers whisper to one another the word 
“clergyman”! Suddenly, through some 
stab of criticism or pang of conscience, he 
swings to the opposite extreme and appears 
with his collar turned front to back, or 
white be-chokered to the ears, so that every 
child on the street and every chicken in the 
yard shall know that he is a clergyman. 
Avoiding the appearance of the world’s man 
which he knows he is not, he apes the ma- 
tured saint which we know he is not. Vex- 
ing himself with the immaterial, he makes 
to himself a temptation of the absurd. 

When a young army officer has a day to 
himself and puts on civilian dress, it is for 
the relief of mind more than for the relief of 
the bedy. He would like to'walk the streets 
and meet his friends as do other men. We 


can sympathize with him and with the young 
clergyman in the same circumstance. Even 
the animals are allowed at times to change 
their style of clothes. But there still is that 
in the soldier’s walk and bearing which tells 
us there is a disciplined man beneath the 
cutaway coat. The true soldier cannot be 
hid; he speaks himself otherwise than in 
regimentals. There is that in the true cler- 
gyman’s walk and _ conversation—some- 
thing in the very face of him—which tells us 
that he has served at the altar. Clothes 
cannot make, or conceal, it. The ‘‘man’s the 
man for a’ that.” Clothes without the dis- 
ciplined man are but the dummy in the win- 
dow of a ready-made-clothes shop. There 
are ministers whose attached people cannot 
tell offhand whether they part their hair in 
the middle, whether they wear a white tie, 
or how they fold their hands in prayer. 
These accidents are lost in the reality of the 
man. He has overcome the temptation of 
the sleep of indolence and the din of routine. 
Close after the temptation of criticism 
comes the temptation of praise. The love 
of praise reigns more or less in every heart. 
The speaker, the singer, the actor, whoever 
seeks to move men by the power of thought 
or emotion, by fit words fitly sung or spoken, 
is liable to the temptation that lies in ‘‘the 
sacred lust of praise.” This is the Delilah 
who has shorn many a young Samson of his 
strength. The soul eager to tell itself, body 
and mind vibrating like the locomotive just 
in from a hundred-mile run, the young cler- 
gyman goes to the foot of the pulpit stairs 
and someone says, ‘‘ That was a fine sermon 
to-day;” another, ‘‘That was a great ser- 
mon.” How natural to be grateful, to be 
pleased that he had not spent his strength in 
vain. How pleasing to the marksman who, 
aiming at a target a thousand yards away, 
sees hoisted the flag that tells him he had hit 
the center, and ,how natural for his com- 
panions to say, “‘Well done.” At first it is 
a spur in the side of his intent; too often 
repeated, and too much accounted of, it has 
the subtle effect of making the mind feel 
that it is as really great as is the praise. 
Presently the young man is seen going 
about carrying the incense with him wher- 
ever he goes. The consciousness of it is in 
in the cut of his hair, in the lilt of his voice, 
in the beat of his step, in the wave of his 
hand. His condescension to ordinary men 
is charming and ludicrous. Because he has 
brought a spray of autumn maple-leaves 













from the hills and heard it praised, need he 
wear his hair long, forgetful of the infinite 
wealth of color he saw sweeping to the very 
mountain-tops and which he could not 
bring? Because the bare-legged boy, first 
dabbling in the stream, finds and brings a 
minnow or a chub to his mother and hears 
her say, ‘‘Great fisherman!” need he strut, 
unmindful of all the myriad trout that leap 
and flash in a thousand streams which he 
could not catch? How little of what the 
awakened mind sees can the most facile 
tongue tell. Why should the eyes be for a 
moment blinded to the abundance escaped 
by the flashing of praise for the little secured ? 

The temptation lies in this, that, when for 
any of many reasons, the usual meed of 
praise is not forthcoming on any given day, 
there is a note of resentment in the mind, of 
dissatisfaction, not with itself, but with 
those who are thought to have either failed 
to respond or to have been incapable of ap- 
preciating. ‘Oh Simon! Simon! Satan 
hath desired to have you!” 

Nothing is less reliable than this spoken 
praise of preaching. At best it may arise 
from a real good derived from some side- 
shoot of thought springing up in the listening 
mind in conjunction with the sermon—the 
product of suggestion. It may be only a 
matter of polite courtesy, not to be taken 
too seriously; it may be only the chatter of 
the thoughtless—a weariness; it may be only 
the reflected vanity of the one who praises. 
“T saw by the newspaper that you were to 
preach on the text, ‘There was no more sea,’ 
said a fervid lady to a young clergyman, 
“‘and I came all of four miles to hear you. 
I myself have written on that text—a poem. 
I saw at Santa Cruz the ocean come rolling 
in, breaking bravely on the barren beach. I 
sat down to write my poem. I got as far as, 
‘There was no more sea,’ and then the 
greatness of the ocean, the sublimity of the 
subject overwhelmed me; and I could write 
no more. I am glad to find in you one who 
can sympathize with me in the subject of 
the text.” He felt pleased to be praised by a 
poet; but after an hour he wondered, and 
wonders still, whether she meant that there 
was more in his sermon than in her song, or 
that both alike failed to add anything to the 
text. 

The young minister may observe and mis- 
understand the silence of the more thought- 
ful in his congregation. He may know some 
church officer who in the course of a year 
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has not once said, ‘“‘ That was a fine sermon 
to-day.” Yet this silence which accepts ex- 
cellence without remark is the highest form 
of praise. It means that the minister was 
expected to preach a good sermon; that it 
was natural and not miraculous that he did 
so. ‘You would compliment a coxcomb 
doing a good act, but you would not praise 
an angel.” 

The grasp of such a silent man’s hand 
after sermon is worth more than a pean of 
spoken praise. Such a man may walk home 
with his minister talking of the subject—not 
the sermon, saying that at this point or that 
he thought of a quotation from a poet, a 
fact in history, an event of the day, or that he 
saw an old truth in a new light. Nota word 
about the sermon, or the manner of it, or the 
quality of it. The young minister may be- 
come impatient of its absence, when all the 
time the man is telling him in the most 
worthy way that the sermon was suggestive, 
fruitful, stimulating to memory and to 
thought. The coveted word of easy praise 
was for his own sensuous pleasure in see- 
ing men drink from his cup, and admire 
its chasing. The withheld word of praise 
was for his intellectual inspiration, telling 
him that he had led the man where he could 
dig his own well, drink from his own gourd 
and slake his own thirst. But he that 
speaks thus must not look to speak thus 
every day. 

Every young clergyman has to cope with 
the temptation of what may be called nar- 
rowness. There is a tendency in all to be 
lopsided. Traveling in the night or on the 
undefined prairie, men tend toward the 
right. The journey is not a straight line, 
but the arc of a great circle. The young 
man finding a certain facility in himself, or 


‘ familiarity with a certain line of truth, is 


tempted to confine his preaching to that par- 
ticular line. Finding in himself some har- 
monious chord he continuously plays on 
that, missing the larger symphonies of hu- 
man nature and of human need. An organ 
of sixty stops capable of infinite variety con- 
fined to a few simple melodies—the pity of it! 

The studious young fellow may fall into 
the same snare. Industriously intellectual, 
intent on grasping the unreached, greedy 
for matter, he first neglects, and then de- 
spises, the manner of presenting what he 
finds. So eager to get at the sermon, he 
slights the devotions and slurs the reading 
of the Word of God. His eyes so full of 
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what he thinks, that he cannot see clearly 
the words of the chapter, and blunders care- 
lessly, perfunctorily, through its burning 
words, A young man of this kind in his 
first parish said to his people, ‘‘ While trying 
to help you, you can materially help me if 
you would give me the benefit of your 
thoughtful criticism.’”’ Some weeks later, 
one of his business men asked him to ride 
with him into the country and on the way 
mentioned this invitation and asked the 
privilege of making a suggestion. Cold chills 
ran down the young man’s back, but he said, 
**Say on.” 

“You preached to us last Sunday on the 
‘Unseen Universe’,’’ said the other. ‘‘Why 
do you not preach to us on Sunday as you 
talk to us at prayer meeting on Wednesday 
night ?” 

‘““O that would never do; on Wednesday 
night I talk to you familiarly on things com- 
monly known and felt, on the little round of 
daily life; but on Sunday, you know, I must 
feed the people.” 

“Feed the people!” said the business 
man. ‘Do you not know that if it were not 
for your Wednesday night talks we would 
all starve to.death!” 

A similar young man preached on ‘‘ The 
Existence of God” from the usual argu- 
ments of ontology, cosmology, teleology and 
what not. At the close of the sermon a good 
old mother came forward and took him by 
the hands and said, ‘‘I thank you sir, but I 
am grateful to say that I still believe in God 
with all my heart.”” A young man in preach- 
ing illustrated his thought by a quotation 
from Shakespeare. An elderly judge 
walked home with him and said: ‘‘ When 
you gave that quotation to-night you said, 
‘Shakespeare says so and so,’ as if you alone 
knew what he said. As it happened I knew 
the quotation well; doubtless others there 
also knew it. You should have given them 
credit for their possible knowledge and said, 
“You remember Shakespeare says so and so.’ 
This would compliment your audience and 
make them more responsive to your words; ”’ 
and the judge left the young clergyman 
with this couplet: 


Teach them as if you taught them not 
And things unknown as if forgot. 


The temptation to tedium has’ beset many 
aclergyman. Ofall public speakers healone 
is permitted to continue without interrup- 
tion. The lawyer is interrupted by his oppo- 
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nent or by the court. The.stump speaker is 
interrupted by some one in’ the crowd, the 
professor is interrupted by. an inquisitive 
student. The talkative bore is interrupted 
by your, ‘‘Good day; I will hear the rest of 
it later.” The preacher is. the only man 
who has his audience at his uninterrupted 
mercy; the only man before whom his fellow- 
men are willing to sit down in listening 
silence.. How long should he speak? How 
long should he expect them to keep silence ? 
Shall the sermon be an hour or half an hour, 
twenty minutes or ten minutes long? If 
the appeal of the service is to the sensuous, 
to the esthetic, a sermon twenty or ten min- 
utes long is too long; it is a tolerated imper- 
tinence. It were better that the choir sang 
a ten-minute anthem on the variations of 
the word “amen,” grandly cadenced. But if 
the service be for instruction, correction, 
inspiration, or comfort, as well as for the 
mere play of the sensuous emotions, there is 
place and necessity for the sermon; although 
not the whole, it is an important part. And 
how long ought it tobe? Much depends on 
whether the matter of the sermon is loose 
hay or baled; whether the sermon is read or 
spoken. If read, it could be timed before- 
hand to the minute; if spoken, its length 
may depend upon the ability of the preacher 
to remember or to look at the clock. The 
standard of earth varies; but it is written 
that in heaven, ‘‘there was silence about the 
space of half an hour.” Even the saints 
made perfect have their limit as to the 
length of continued silence, and men on 
earth are not yet saints. The young 
preacher and the old might consider the 
heavenly standard. 

Let us cherish the thought that the young 
clergyman will overcome his temptations. 
He has much to learn, he has some years in 
which to learn it, 

While yet the lamp holds out to burn 

The vilest sinner may return. 


A little middle-aged man entering a shop 
lately encountered a large policeman six 
foot four, in the doorway. Looking up the 
little man said, “‘When they were making 
you and me why did they not make a better 
distribution of things?” With fine Irish 
readiness the policeman replied, “‘ Man, you 
are not done growing yet!” With that 
hopeful charity we bow our apologies to the 
young clergyman. He is not done growing 
yet. 
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BIRTHPLACE OF PAUL JONES, ARBIGLAND, SCOTLAND 


Story of Paul Jones 


BY ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


XV 


DIPLOMACY AND THE DUTCH 


“f aboard the beaten Serapis. 
5 ‘‘Cut free that sta’board 
SrA) anchor!” he cries. 
The piled dead and 
Sy wounded are lifted aside, 
aR and that fatal anchor, which 
eee for two hours of blood has 
pee Ci been as the backbone of 
te % battle, goes splashing into 
the ocean. The ships rock apart; as they 
separate Com. Paul Jones takes a sharp 
survey of the Richard. The survey brings 
him little hope; his good ship, that has 
fought so well for him, lies in the water 
three smothering feet below its trim. 
“There are eight feet of water in the 
hold,” replies Lieutenant Dale, whom he 
hails. “The pumps choke; there’s no 
shadow of chance to save the ship.” 
Then arises a sudden rending and tear- 





OM. PAUL JONES goes 


ing aboard the Serapis; there is a great 
swish and a snapping of cordage. It is 
the mainmast which has just gone crashing 
to port, and now lies a tangle of ropes and 
spars alongside. 

‘“‘Beg pardon, sir,” says a voice at the 
elbow of Com. Paul Jones; “‘I’d have had 
it down an hour ago, but there was neither 
wind nor swell to help me. I had to. cut 
it in two, shot by shot, to drop it, sir 

Com. Paul Jones wheels on the speaker; 
then he breaks into a smile. 

‘* Ah, yes; I remember, Mr. Lindthwait,” 
he observes. ‘“‘I set you at that mainmast 
with the three long-nines. I wish now 
that I’d given you another target. How- 
ever, you did extremely well; and it should 
teach you too, my lad, that a nine is as 
good as an eighteen if you’ll only go close 
enough. That’s it;.there’s the whole se- 
cret of success in war. Be sure and go 
close enough, and you will conquer.’ 

Midshipman Lindthwait salutes respect- 
fully, and lays away that golden secret of 
the battle art in his memory. 
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Meanwhile, the removal of the Richard’s 
wounded has begun. The calm, windless 
sea assists, and at last no one is left aboard 
the shot-pierced Richard but the dead. 
Sixty lion-hearts, who gave their lives for 
victory, are laid out side by side on the 
deck. The petticoat flag flies proudly from 
the ensign-gaff. 

Com. Paul Jones from the deck of the 
Serapis keeps his eye on the Richard to 
the last. The tears come and dim his 
sight, and he is driven more than once to 
dash them away; for a sailor loves his ship 
as though it were a woman. The Richard 
begins to settle rapidly by the head; the 
stern is lifted clear of the water. Then, as 
though seized by some impulse, the Richard, 
bow first, dives for the bottom of the sea. 
And the last that is seen, as the stout old 
ship goes down, is the virgin petticoat flag 
of the pretty Portsmouth girls. 

Com. Paul Jones, bare of head, tears 
blinding his eyes, waves a last farewell. 

“‘Good-by, lads!” he eries. ‘‘And you 
too, my Richard; good-by!”’ 

The Pallas comes-up;-breeze aft. The 
little ship throws-its head smartly into the 
wind, and Captain Cottineau hails Com. 
Paul Jones. 

“T have the honor, sir,” says Captain 
Cottineau, ‘‘to report the enemy’s surren- 
der of his ship.” 

Captain Cottineau points with his speak- 
ing-trumpet to the Countess of Scarboro, a 
furlong astern, the Stars and Stripes above 
the Union Jack. 

Com. Paul Jones congratulates Captain 
Cottineau, and tells him to make all sail 
for Dunkirk with his prize. Captain 
Cottineau, observing the Serapis helpless, 
its deck a jungle of cordage and broken 
timbers, replies that if Com. Paul Jones 
doesn’t mind he’d sooner “stand by’’ the 
Serapis. Com. Pgul Jones doesn’t mind, 
and so Captain Cottineau, with the Pallas 
and the captured Scarboro, ‘‘stands by.” 
The loyalty of Captain Cottineau flushes 
the tanned cheek of Com. Paul Jones. It 
is such a change from the villain Landais! 

Ah, yes! Landais! The brow of Com. 
Paul Jones turns black with anger; for a 
moment he had forgotten the scoundrel. 
He runs his glass along the horizon to sea- 
ward. There is no sign of the Alliance. 
Long ago the traitor Landais has turned 
his recreant bow for France. 

An offshore gale springs up; adrift and 


helpless the Serapis is carried seventy miles 
nearer the coast of Norway. This is for- 
tunate, as it carries the ship outside the 
circle of search of those twenty frigates 
and ships of the line, which are already 
furiously ransacking the eastern English 
coast in quest of Com. Paul Jones. 

The wind veers and blows a hurricane. 
The Serapis is all but thrown upon the 
coast of Denmark, and has its work cut out 
to keep afloat. Weakened by one hun- 
dred and six wounded, and the dead who 
went down with the Richard, Com. Paul 
Jones is short of hands to work his ship. At 
the best.no more than one hundred and 
fifty are fit for duty. In the end, however, 
the battered Serapis makes the Texel, and 
a common sigh of relief goes up from those 
seven hundred and twelve souls—crew and 
wounded and prisoners—who are aboard. 

And now Com. Paul Jones must lay aside 
his sword for chicane, abandon his guns 
in favor of diplomacy. His anchors are 
hardly down in the Dutch mud before 
Sir Joseph Yorke, the British ambassador, 
demands the Serapis from the Dutch au- 
thorities. Also, he declares that they must 
arrest Com. Paul Jones ‘‘as a rebel and 
pirate.” 

The Dutch display a wish to argue the 
case with Str Joseph, while Com. Paul 
Jones double-shots his guns and runs them 
out; for much in the way of repairs has been 
effected aboard the Serapis, and, although 
it can hardly sail, it can fight. 

Sir Joseph, at the grinning insolence of 
the Serapis’ broadsides—ports triced up 
and muzzles showing—almost falls in an 
apoplectic fit. Purple and congested as 
to face, he sends a second time to the Dutch 
authorities, to learn whether or no he is to 
have the Serupis, and the rebel and pirate 
Paul Jones. 

For five days the Dutch drink beer, 
smoke pipes, and think the matter over. 
Then they tell Sir Joseph that, while they 
don’t know what to call Com. Paul Jones, 
they have decided not to call him a pirate. 
Rebel, he may be; but in that réle of rebel 
King George and Sir Joseph must catch 
him for themselves. The most the Dutch 
will do is order the Serapis to leave the 
Texel. 

At this the empurpled Sir Joseph be- 
comes more empurpled than ever. It is 
the best he can get, however; and since, 
during the night, a fleet of British men-of- 
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war, hearing of the whereabouts of Com. 
Paul Jones, have invested the mouth of the 
Helder and are waiting for him to come 
out, he begins to be a trifle comforted. 
After all, if the Dutch will but drive the 
rebel Jones from port, that should do 
nicely; the English fleet outside will snap 
him up at a mouthful. 

Com. Paul Joncs refuses to be driv.n 
out. He sits stubbornly by his 
anchors, decks cleared, guns 
shotted, boarding nettings up— 
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XVI 


NOW FOR THE TRAITOR LANDAIS 


While the Dutch and Sir Joseph are 
debating as to whether Com. Paul Jones is 
a rebel, a pirate, or merely a disagreeable 
and uninvited guest, that gentleman him- 
self discovers Landais, with the Alliance, 
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an insult to the purple Sir Jo- 5 atl 
seph and a frowning defiance gn Va 


to the Dutch. The Dutch and 
Sir Joseph look at him, and 
then ateach other. They agree 
that he is either the most exas- AC 
perating of rebels, the most in- 
solent of pirates, or the most 
impertinent of guests, accord- 
ing to their various standpoints. 

Meanwhile, the French am- 
bassador is bestirring himself. 
He makes a stealthy visit to 
Com. Paul Jones. The French 
king has sent him posthaste a 
commission as captain in the 
French marine. The French 
ambassador tenders the com- 
mission. Upon accepting it, 
Com. Paul Jones can run up 
the French flag. The Dutch 
will respect the tricolor, and 
there will come no more orders LETTER OF 
for the Serapis to quit the 
Texel. 

Com. Paul Jones declines 
the French commission with thanks. Nei 
ther will he run up the French flag. 

“T am an officer of the American navy, ” 
says he, ‘‘and the French tricolor no more 
belongs at my masthead than at General 
Washington’s headquarters. I shall stand 
or fall by the Stars and Stripes. Also, 
here at the Texel I stay until I’m ready to 
leave; and that, I say, in spite of Dutch- 
man’ and Englishman alike.” 

When this hardy news went ashore, the 
Dutch looked solemn, Sir Joseph retired 
with the gout, while the English outside the 
mouth of the Helder stood off and on, 
gnashing their iron teeth. 


Atte 


*On the 23d day of September 1779 in sight of Flam- 
borough Head on the East Coast of England I discovered 
a Fleet under British Colours and made the signal for 
Chase with the necessary preparation for Battle. The 
Bon Hommie Richard of 40 guns which I then com 
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PAUL JONES TO BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, MINISTER 


PLENIPOTENTIARY FROM AMERICA AT THE COURT OF 
FRANCE, 
FLAMBOROUGH HEAD AND THE CAPTURE OF THE SERAPIS* 


OFFICIALLY ANNOUNCING THE VICTORY OFF 


tucked away in a corner of the Texel. 
Head winds and an overplus of English 
on the high seas have forced the miscreant 
into the Helder, and now he finds himself 
as much cooped up as does Com. Paul Jones 


manded in Person came up withand hailed the largest 
ship of the fleet. The action between them began at 
Seven o’Clock in the evening within Pistol Shot and 
ended at % after Ten when the Enemy Struck to the 
Flag of America having lost his Main and Mizzen Masts 
both ships being on Fire and damaged beyond descrip- 
tion. This Prize proved to be the British Ship of War 
the Serapis of two Batteries, having Ports for Fifty two 
Guns and mounting 44 Guns, Commanded by Commo- 
dore Richard Pearson of the British Navy. In the time 
of this action the Countess of Scarborough of the British 
Navy mounting 20 Guns was also taken by the Pallas 
under my Command. These Prizes were conducted to 
the Texel and after being refitted there they proceeded 
to Dunkirk where the Countess of Scarborough still 
remains. The Serapis is now arrived at L’Orient and 
there awaits a Sentence of Condemnation asa Prize to 
the Flag of the United States, Done at L’Orient this 
12th day of February 1780 

His Excellency B. Franklin Esqr 

Minister Plenipotentiary from America at the Court of 

France. 
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himself. Indeed, the miserable Landais 
is in a serious predicament; for aside from 
the English outside, waiting at the Helder’s 
mouth like terriers at a rat hole, here is the 
formidable Paul Jones inside, and Landais 
fears the latter as no Frenchman ever 
feared the English. 

The alarms of Landais are well grounded; 
Com. Paul Jones opens negotiations at 
once. He sends word to Landais to give 
the Alliance to Lieutenant Degge, and at 
once leave the ship. The word is supple- 
mented by the assurance that at the end 
of twenty-four hours he, Com. Paul Jones, 
shall come aboard the Alliance. Should 
he then find Landais, he will be put in 
irons. 

“Why not arrest the scoundrel at once ?” 
pleads Lieut. Richard Dale. 

“He is a Frenchman, Dick,” returns 
Com. Paul Jones, ‘‘and I fear to worry 
Doctor Franklin.”” Then, assuming a look 
of sagacity, vast and deep: “Wait until 
my diplomacy unfolds itself, Dick. You 
will find that I have the wisdom of the 
serpent.” 

Lieutenant Dale grunts ‘disgustedly. He 
cares nothing for the wisdom of the serpent, 
and less for any spun-glass diplomacy. 
What he wants is the Landais blood di- 
rectly, and says as much. 

“Remember,” he goes on, “this mur- 
derer Landais killed Caswell with that last 
felon broadside!” 

“T shall forget nothing, 
Paul Jones. 

At the end of twenty-four hours Com. 
Paul Jones boards the Alliance. He finds 
Lieutenant Degge in command; the craven 
Landais has slipped ashore with all his 
belongings. Com. Paul Jones is the last 
man he cares to face. The latter tells 
Lieutenant Degge to clap the irons on 
Landais should he return, and signal the 
Serapis. 

“You must understand, sir,” responds 
Lieutenant Degge, ‘‘that my crew is honey- 
combed with mutiny. Captain Landais 
brought about a conspiracy; two-thirds 
of the ship’s company are in it.” 

‘Make me out a list of the ringleaders, 
and muster them aft.” 

Lieutenant Degge gives Com. Paul Jones 
the names of more than a dozen. These 
are called aft—lowering and sullen. Com. 
Paul Jones orders them transferred to the 


Serapis. 


> returns. Com. 


‘“‘T'll send you an even number to take 
their places,’’ he says to Lieutenant Degge. 
‘*Meanwhile, my old sea wolves of the 
Richard will lick them into patriotic shape. 
Should they fail, you may later find some 
of them dangling from my yardarms.” 

The caitiff Landais, driven from his ship, 
fumes and blusters. He tries to see the 
French ambassador, and fails. Then he 
sends a challenge to Com. Paul Jones. 

Lieutenant Dale finds the latter mariner 
in his cabin in the Serepis, blandly trium- 
phant. 

“There,” he cries, tossing the Landais 
challenge over to Lieutenant Dale—‘‘there, 
Dick, read that. You will then see what I 
meant by telling you to wait until my 
diplomacy had had time to unfold.” 

‘But you don’t mean to fight the crea- 
ture?” Lieutenant Dale glances up from 
his reading, horrified. 

“Fight him; and kill him, sir! Why 
not? Do you suppose for a moment that 
poor Caswell is to go unavenged ?” 

“But think what you do! You can’t 
fight this fellow! ‘The man is to be court- 
martialed.” 

“Ah, yes, Dick! But observe; I’ve as 
yet refrained from making formal charges 
against him. So far as the books go, he 
rates as well as you or I.” 

Com. Paul Jones gets this off in a man- 
ner of inexpressible slyness, as one who 
discloses the very heart of his cunning. 

“But, my dear Commodore,’ returns 
Lieutenant Dale, desperately, “‘the thing 
is impossible! This Landais is not a gen- 
tleman! He is the commonest of black- 
legs.” 

“Dick! Dick!” remonstrates Com. Paul 
Jones; “‘you do him an injustice. Tech- 
nically, at least, you wrong him. You 
should summon up more fairness and 
charity. Now here is how I look at it” :— 
at this Com. Paul Jones grows highly 
judgmatical—‘‘T follow the law which says 
that a man is supposed to be innocent until 
he’s shown to be guilty. Influenced by 
this maxim, which to my mind breathes 
the very spirit of justice, I make it an un- 
breakable rule, in matters of the duello, 
to regard every man a gentleman unless 
the contrary has been explicitly demon- 
strated. No, Dick”—this solemnly— 
‘“‘Landais, whatever you or I may privately 
think, has still his rights. I shall fight 
him, Dick.” 
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Com. Paul Jones sends Lieutenant 
Mayrant ashore, as his representative, to 
accept the Landais challenge. 

“T should have sent you, Dick,” he ex- 
plains to Lieutenant Dale, who inclines 
to the cloudy because he has been slighted, 
‘but, to tell the truth, I couldn’t trusi you. 
Yes, Dick, you’d have cut in between us 
and fought Landais in my stead; and the 
fact is, if you must have it, I’ve set my heart 
on killing the rogue myself.” 

Lieutenant Mayrant finds Landais, 
vaporing and_ blustering. 

“Pistols; ten paces,” says Lieutenant 
Mayrant. “As for time and place, you 
may settle them yourself.” 

“Pistols!” exclaims Landais, his face a 
muddy gray. Pistols and Paul Jones mean 
certain death. With a sudden gesture, as 
though dismissing an unpleasant thought, 
he cries: “I shall not fight with pistols. 
They are not recognized in France as the 
weapons of a gentleman.” 

“They are in America,” retorts Lieu- 
tenant Mayrant. ‘Neither’shall you pal- 
ter nor split hairs in this matter. Pistols it 
shall be; or I tell you frankly that the offi- 
cers of the Sera pis, ay! the very foc’s’] hands, 
will beat you and drub you for a cowardly 
dog, wherever they come across you.” 

Landais does not respond directly to 
this. He walks up and down, stomaching 
the hard words of Lieutenant Mayrant in 
silence. For. he perceives, as through an 
open window, that the hidden purpose of 
that young gentleman isto pick a quarrel 
with him. At last Landais makes it clear 
that under no compulsion will he fight with 
pistols. Neither will he give the hopeful 
Mayrant an opening to edge in a challenge 
for himself. 

After a fruitless hour the latter, sad and 
depressed, returns aboard the Sera pis. 

“Nothing could have been handled 
more delicately,” he reports to Com. 
Paul Jones; “‘but,do my best, sir, I couldn’t 
coax the rascal to the field.” 

The next day Lieutenant Dale, making 
a flimsy excuse about wishing to see the 
French secretary, goes ashore. He is using 
a crutch; for, like Lieutenant Mayrant, he 
was wounded in the battle. Later he 
finds the crutch inexpressibly convenient. 
Having hunted down Landais, whom he 
finds in a change-house, he uses it to be- 
labor that poltroon, giving him the while 
such descriptives as “dog!” “spy!” “liar!” 
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“coward!” The heavy Dutchmen, quaf- 
fing their beer, interfere to save Landais 
from the warlike crutch of Lieutenant 
Dale. That night Landais starts post for 
Paris, to the mighty disappointment of 
Com. Paul Jones. 

“You told me you wanted to see the 
French secretary. It wasn’t fair of you, 
Dick!” is all Com. Paul Jones says, when 
he learns of the doings of Lieutenant Dale 
and his crutch in the change-house. 

“Well!” grumbles Lieutenant Dale de- 
fensively, ‘“‘so I did want to see the 
French secretary, although I’ve now for- 
gotten what it was all about. The sight 
of that dastard drove it from my head.” 

The French ambassador again boards 
the Serapis. He bears orders from De Sar- 
tine, the French Minister of Marine, and 
a letter from Doctor Franklin, full of 
suggestions which have the force of orders. 
The Pallas is a French ship, and the Scar- 
boro, captured by it, is a French prize. 
The Serapis, prize to the Richard also a 
French ship, is by the same token a French 
prize. The French flag must be hoisted 
on these ships, and the trio made over to 
the’ French ambassador. The Alliance, 
an American built ship, the King of France 
doesn’t claim. He recommends, however, 
that it run up French colors with the others, 
as a diplomatic method of quieting Dutch 
excitement, which is slowly but surely 
rising. Doctor Franklin’s letter sustains 
the French claim to the Pallas, the Scar- 
boro and the Serapis. He leaves Com. 
Paul Jones to settle flags for the Alliance 
as he may deem best. The ambassador 
makes, in this connection, a second tender 
of a captain’s commission in the French 
navy. 

“No,” responds Com. Paul Jones, bit- 
terly, “‘I shall not accept it. King Louis 
shall have the Serapis, the Pallas, and the 
Scarboro, since Doctor Franklin so orders. 
Me he shall not have; the Alliance and I 
both shall remain American.” 

Com. Paul Jones gives the French am- 
bassador possession of the Serapis. Also, 
he waxes sarcastic and intimates that it is 
the only way by which the French could 
have gotten the Serapis into their hands. 
This piece of acrid wit does him no good 
when, later, he asks it back from De Sar- 
tine. Sullen and dogged, he goes. aboard 
the Alliance, and orders the crew of the 
Serapis to follow. 
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Again the French ambassador inter- 
feres. What French subjects are on the 
musters of the Alliance and Serapis must 
be left in his charge. Com. Paul Jones 
is to have none but Americans. 

At this some sixty Danes. and Nor- 
wegians speak up for themselves. They 
may not be Americans, but at least they 
are not French. Making this announce- 
ment, the gallant Scands refuse to obey the 
orders ‘of the French ambassador, and 
pack their kits for the Alliance. These 
sixty Danes and Norwegians are of the 
true viking litter, with yellow hair and 
steel-gray eyes. Their action comes like 
balm to the sore heart of Com. Paul 
Jones. 

Later, when he musters his reorganized 
crew aboard the Ad/zance, and makes them a 
brief talk, he speaks of the desertion of the 
French. He is interrupted by a youth— 
small and light and delicate. The youth 
pushes out from among the sailors; with 
him come four others. The youth bows 
half way to the deck. 

“No,” he says, ‘‘no; Monsieur le Com- 
modore, not all the French have desert. 
I, Pierre Gérard, am still with you—I, and 
my four bold comrades, who are brave 
men.” 

“They wants to stay, sir,’’ vouchsafes 
Boatswain Jack Robinson, coming for- 
ward to the side of little Pierre and his 
companions. ‘“‘An’ so, d’ye see, since I 
likes to encourage spirit, I stows ’em away 
in the long boat till that frog-eatin’ am- 
bassador is over the side. Wherefore, here 
they be, game as pebbles, an’ a credit to 
the sta’board watch.” 

All prisoners and the more badly wounded 
have been put ashore, under arrangements 
with the Dutch and the gouty Sir Joseph. 
Aboard the Alliance, Com. Paul Jones 
now finds himself at the head of four hun- 
dred and twelve war-hardened wolves of 
the sea; they are American blood to a man, 
save the sixty vikings and little Pierre with 
his four. 
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XVII 


AIMEE ADELE. DE TELISON 


It is Christmas day. Out of the furious 
southwest blows a storm. The English 
ships, guarding the mouth of the Helder, 
are driven from their stations and carried 





far out to sea. Tired of the Texel, with 
its French and English and Dutch diploma- 
cies, Com. Paul Jones, taking advantage 
of the English scudding seaward before the 
gale, runs out with the Alliance, and lays 
her nose west by north half-west. Away 
he heads for the English coast in the teeth 
of the weather. 

Being Christmas day when Com. Paul 
Jones puts the Dutch coast astern, there 
is plum duff, as well as double grog, aboard 
the Alliance. These, and the blue water 
beneath their feet, mightily cheer the 
hearts of the crew. The exuberance takes 
shape in a way grateful to the soul of Com. 
Paul Jones. A missive, borne by the tarry 
hand of Boatswain Jack Robinson, finds 
its way to the quarter-deck during the 
larboard watch. As Boatswain Robinson 
rolls aft, the whole crew follow him, keeping 
a respectable distance in the rear. 

“It’s a deppytation, ” explains Boatswain 
Robinson, pulling his forelock, ‘‘a deppy- 
tation of the entire ship’s company down 
to cooks an’ cabin-boys, an’ be damned to 
‘em. They sets forth their views in a round 
robin, sir, which I hereby tenders.” 

Boatswain Robinson holds out a square 
of dingy brown paper. It is signed by 
every member of the crew, beginning with 
the redoubtable Robinson. 

Com. Paul Jones reads the round robin, 
which is written in black, sprawling char- 
acters, while Lieutenant Dale holds a ship’s 
lantern. Thus runs the document, the 
compilation whereof has exhausted the 
forecastle: 

*‘We respectfully request you, sir, to lay 
us alongside any single-decked English 
ship to be found in these seas, or any 
double-decked ship under a fifty.” 

“My lads,” says Com. Paul Jones, when 
he finishes reading the round robin, “this 
is what I like. Our ship is a thirty-six, 
our biggest gun a twelve-pounder. You 
say, ‘lay her alongside a fifty-gun ship, and 
her lower tier all eighteen-pounders!’ I 
promise that I’ll do my best. I'll cruise 
between St. George’s Channel and the 
Bay of Biscay two full weeks, looking for 
what you ask. Still, I must tell you that 
while I’ve plenty of hope, I’ve little ex- 
pectation. This is winter weather, lads, 
and the chances of our finding a fight are 
slim. If we should find one, however, I 
shall by way of compliment take you over 
the Englishman’s hammock nettings my- 
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self; for I hold you, man and boy, to be as 
stout a crew as ever primed pistol or laid 
cutlass to grindstone, and one that it’s an 
honor to lead. Mr. Bo’sen, pipe the men 
for’ard. Mr. Dale will you: please give 
orders for another ration of grog. And 
so, shipmates, I give you all a Merry 
Christmas!” 

The Alliance goes looking for a British 
fifty. But nothing comes of it. Between 
wind and snow and biting weather, the 
ships have deserted the open ocean, like 
wild fowl, for the friendly, sheltering warmth 
of the ports. When the two weeks are up, 
four weeks more are added to the cruise 
by common consent. Stores, however, are 
running low, and following six weeks’ fu- 
tile looking about Com. Paul Jones stands 
in for tne Isle of Groaix, and anchors in 
the harbor of L’Orient. 

It is February fourteenth—the day of 
sweet Saint Valentine. Also, it is among 
the coy and blushing possibilities that sweet 
Saint Valentine has been lying in wait for 
him; for our sailor home from sea finds, in 
the hands of his agent, a pretty note which, 
in its sequence, is to carry him into the 
midst of much tenderness and flowery 
happiness. The note is from his good 
friend the Marchioness de Marsan. It is 
brief but cordial. ‘The marchioness asks 
Com. Paul Jones, when he is next in 
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L’Orient and can spare himself from his 
ship, to visit her at her palace. 

Weary with the sea, and sore from the 
loss of the Serapis, the summons falls in 
with his tired humor. He leaves the 
Alliance in charge of Lieutenant Dale, and 
goes with what haste he may to his friend 
the marchioness. 

That good noblewoman kisses him on 
both cheeks. 

“Tt is for your victory,” she says. 
“France is a-quiver with it!” ; 

As Com. Paul Jones is about to reply, 
a girl of twenty enters the room. 

‘‘Aimée de Telison, Commodore,” says 
the marchioness, presenting him. Then 
aside: ‘She is my ward—my godchild! 
Is she not beautiful ?” 

‘Beautiful! Skin satin, pink and white! 
Teeth like pearls or milk or rice! Damask 
lips!’ Star eyes, deep and lustrous and 
large! Hair a flood of red gold! In form 
a little, rounded goddess! Beautiful!” 

Thus run the thoughts of the sailor, as 
the sweetness and witchery of the vision 
carry his senses. along. 

‘““Aimée de Telison!”” he repeats in a 
whisper. ‘Who is she?” 

The marchioness. hesitates; then she re- 
turns in the same guarded whisper, 

“Who is she? She is the daughter of 
a king.” 


(To be continued) 





BRONZE MEDALLION OF PAUL JONES, BY DUPRE 


This medallion was deposited in the Boston Public 
Library about fifteen years ago by William Sumner 
Appleton, who brought it from Paris. For some reason 
it was never catalogued with the library's other treas- 
ures, and its existence seems to have been quite forgotten 
until a short time ago, when it was accidentaHy found by 
Mr. Louis A. Holman, of Boston, from whom we pro- 
cured the photograph reproduced above. 










The Windows of the Night 


BY ERNEST McGAFFEY 





Westwarp the woodland circle is aflame 

With tawny fire that tips the stately trees, 
And fair Aurora, who at dawning came 

Uprising from a mist of dappled seas, 

Has faded with the mourning evening breeze ; 
Above the bare, brown fields the night hawks fly 
With vague, erratic pinions swooping by 

That curve and dip in restless, roving flight ; 
And, as a wood thrush sounds his liquid cry, 

A star burns in the windows of the night. 


The blackening lines of home-bound crows proclaim 
A prescient sense of twilight mysteries, 
Where shadowland and silence are the same 
Fast locked upon a tide of grassy leas ; 
Along the slopes the cattle rest at ease, 
While, all invisible to human eye, 
The misty dews, sown softly far and nigh, 
Descend in benediction from their height ; 
And while the sunset glories pale and dje, 
A star burns in the windows of the night. 


Against the dim horizon’s narrowing frame 
The last faint line of distant orange flees, 

And winds that once no Borean will could tame 
Have strung their harps to wailing minor keys 
That seem the ghosts of long-dead melodies, 

Which through the somber forest-vistas sigh ; 

The darkness gathers in the vaults on high, 
Shrouding the universe with sable might; 

And lonely swung, the gloom to beautify 
A star burns in the windows of the night. 


e 


Envoy 


Prince! when the ways in utter blackness lie, 
So that a lover’s vision may descry 

The path that leads him to his heart’s delight, 
Emblem of hope, athwart the sullen sky, 

A star burns in the windows of the night. 











MAUDE ADAMS AS PETER PAN 


| Six Effulgent Stars 


BY ALAN 


IX demure, delightful, dili- 


. gent ladies—half a dozen 
highly advertised, starry, 

, well-appointed, much-man- 
' aged, ambitious actresses, 
have crowded themselves 


and their doings into the 
month’s record of dramatic 
happenings in New York. 
A round half-dozen of them, 
if you please! Rarely has such a galaxy 
of names been noted, at one time, in one 
particular interval. 
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Who have been Blazing All at Once in the New York Theatrical Firmament 


DALE 


Maude Adams, Blanche Bates, Grace 
George, Virginia Harned, Olga Nethersole 
and Viola Allen! It sounds like an ac 
tress’ directory. Yet, at this particular 
moment of writing, the blessed six of them 
are all practicing new, or near-new, plays 
in our gentle midst; and it is a sextet that 
should certainly put New York on good 
terms with itself. For here are all these 
ladies catering to the Manhattaners, just 
as though there were no other important 
cities in the United States. And, if you 
will look at your map, you will find that 
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VIOLA ALLEN 


there are just one or two that are 
important, and that are quite 
aware of that fact. 

The poor critic feels like a 
fish out of water, as he realizes 
that he is indubitably confronted 
by this charming round, and 
rounded, feminine half-dozen. 
His first impulse is to exclaim, 
‘Ladies, this is too much!” 
His natural gallantry, which he 
is obliged to stifle, cries out 
aghast at the terrific ordeal. Fain 
would he doff his cap, and thank 
these—not his—lucky stars for 
their delicious condescension. 
But this weakness wears off. 
Duty, with a capital “ D,” looms 
largely, and the impartial, un- 
impassioned reviewer makes up 
his conflicted mind to regard 
lovely ladies as mere puppets, 
dangling on a string before the 
public view, and to him they are 
that, and nothing more. 


Oddly enough, of these six 
extremely popular feminine stars, 
one only has enhanced her repu- : 
tation by the nature of this sea- 
son’s offering. The other five 
have come, have been seen, but 
have scarcely conquered. 

Let me end this fatal sus- 
pense, and dot my “i’s.” The 
real success of the six stars this 
winter in our metropolis, has 
been achieved by Miss Blanche 
Bates in the Belasco play en- 
titled ‘‘The Girl of the Golden 
West,” at the Belasco Theater. 
Miss Bates and the play reached 
the happy goal with such uner- 
ring aim, that her fate was never 
in doubt for one single moment. 
In ‘‘The Girl of the Golden , 
West,”’ David Belasco’s cunning 
hand was immediately apparent, 
and melodramatic situations that 
were by no means new, were 
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handled in an effective and mas- 
terly way. 

As a rule, we scoff at melo- 
drama, because it is so cut and 
dried. As a general thing, it is 
action with nothing but mere 
theatrical motive. It frequently 
lends itself to ridicule, and it is 
the loveliest thing on earth to 
guy. Yet there is a gulf be- 
tween such a melodrama as 
“The Girl of the Golden West” 
and—let us say—‘No Mother 
to Guide Her.” Real ‘‘kid- 
glove” melodrama is a vivid, 
pulsating form of entertainment, 
and people who pay two dollars 
(when they don’t pay two dol- 
lars and a half at the hotels) 
like their thrills just as much as 
do the gallery boys who creep 
into the popular-price galleries 
for ten cents. 

In “The Girl of the Golden 





VIRGINIA HARNED 


West” Mr. Belasco set up the 
eternal triangle—a girl and a 
man, and one other man. In 
Euclid we used to learn that 
two sides of a triangle are to- 
gether greater than the third 
side. In melodrama we know 
that one side is always greatest, 
and it is the girl side. This is, 
of course, the case in the play 
at the Belasco Theater. ‘‘The 
Girl” (for as such is she pro- 
grammed) is an admirable 
‘‘rough diamond ” who gives her 
heart to a “‘stranger,’’ and who 
is loved by a_sherifi-gambler. 
The scenes, laid in a California 
mining-camp in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, are at- 
mospherically unlike those usu- 
ally illuminated by Belasco, but 
their soul is the same. 

Belasco generally affects court 
drawing - rooms, suggestions of 


GRACE GEORGE 
pomp and ceremony, and the 
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surroundings of the exotic. He has had 
little use for ‘‘shirt-sleeve” accessories, 
and the squalor of the vveryday. But in 
“The Girl of the Golden West,” two acts 
take place in the Polka saloon, and one 
in its dance hall. The ‘‘exciting” inci- 
dent is the game of cards between the 
‘‘girl” and the sheriff, for the possession 
of the ‘“‘stranger’”’ whom she loves. This 
not unknown incident is worked up so 
realistically and with such vivid insight, 
that the audience seizes hold of it and 
revels. 

Unlike the melodrama that we scorn, 
this gives us a genuine study of a girl’s 
heart. It is a pic- 
ture full of deft and 
artistic touches, and 
those who object to 
the strenuous nature 
of the proceedings— 
if such people exist 
—will find material 
in ‘The Girl of the 
Golden West,” that 
will appeal to their 
more subdued na- 
tures. Some people 
like to take their sub- 
dued natures to the 
theaters. I don’t; I 
prefer to leave mine 
at home. 

Blanche Bates was 
quite at her best, as 
“The Girl” and 
showed a great deal 
of emotional power. 
That power has hith- 
erto been rather 





cold-blooded réles. He is the typical 
American, who apes nothing and nobody, 
and his methods are most interesting. I 
believe that Frank Keenan, with his ag- 
gressive American outfit, would be a big 
“‘go” in London, as a relief from the Amer- 
ican actors who imitate the manners of 
their English brothers. 

So, to my class of six feminine stars, I 
say, ‘Blanche Bates, go up top.” 

Littie Miss Maude Adams came to us, at 
the Empire Theater, with a Barrie play, 
called ‘‘ Peter Pan,”’ with the subtitle, ‘‘The 
Boy Who Wouldn’t Grow Up.” The 
reviewer who is satisfied to regard the fact 
that Miss Adams fills 
the Empire at every 
performance, and 
that it is almost im- 
possible to buy seats, 
is the happy critic. I 
might also call him 
the happy-go-lucky 
critic. Unfortunate- 
ly, some of us have 
to do more. While 
“Peter Pan” has 
done an enormous 
business at the Em- 
pire Theater, it is 
equally certain that, 
if Mr. Charles Froh- 
man “presented” 
Miss Adams in ‘‘ Ten 
Nights in a Bar- 
room” or “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” the 
result would be the 
same. She isa great 
favorite,and weareall 


crude and strained. BLANCHE BATES IN ‘‘THE GIRE OF THE GOLDEN awfully fond of her. 


In the new play, how- 
ever, her develop- 
ment is made very manifest. It is a charm- 
ing part to play—a part that would appeal 
to any star, for it has everything in it that 
the stellar lady loves. It has all sorts and 
conditions of mood, and Miss Bates is able 
to do that cherished thing—‘‘run the 
gamut.” 

Frank Keenan and Robert Hilliard must 
not be forgotten in this record. The former 
was the sheriff and the latter the ‘‘stranger,”’ 
and both were exceptionally good. Mr. 
Keenan made a hit that may be set by the 
side of that achieved by Miss Bates. He 
is a very excellent actor in certain saturnine, 


mep’? ~ 
WES1 For that very rea- 


son, it is necessary to 
discriminate. ‘Peter Pan” is perhaps 
the most mystifyingly unsatisfactory play 
in which Maude Adams has ever appeared. 
Had any other star been injected into it, 
its fate would have been quickly sealed. 
Barrie seems to have developed into a 
practical joker; and ‘“‘Peter Pan” is about 
as unsubstantial as ‘Little Mary,” which 
was quickly snuffed out of its New York 
life. Probably ‘Little Mary,” if Miss 
Adams had elected to appear in it, would 
have enjoyed a certain vogue. 
The new Barrie play is a sort of fairy 
story—the sort that renders a key neces- 





PLAYS THE ROLE OF 
““LA BELLE MAR- 


VINCENT SERRANO, WHO 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE IN 
SEILLAISE” 


sary. That key was supplied by the pro- 
gramme, in the form of a synopsis ad- 
dressed to “late comers.” I am never a 
late comer, and am, in fact, always among 
the absurdly early arrivals; but I found 
that key most necessary all the time—the 
doings of Peter Pan were so unfathomable 
from the very moment that he came on to 
look for his own shadow, that he found 
folded up in a drawer, to the time that we 
left him in his home in the tree tops. 

A pirate captain, with an iron hook in 
place of a hand that had been eaten by a 
crocodile, groups of pirates and red-skins, 
an ostrich, a lion, a pack of wolves and a 
panther were among the features. One 
“character” appeared only by a spot of 
light and the tinkling of a bell, and this 
airy flight of fancy seemed, indeed, exag- 
gerated. Peter Pan appeared in the midst 
of most complicated adventures, and flew 
about like the Grigolatis, in pantomime, 
but nothing that he did awoke that juvenile 
appreciation that is latent in most grown- 
ups. 

Fairy stories are charming recitals. 
their simplicity must be in evidence. 


But 
That 


was the charm of Grimm, and Hans Chris- 








FRANK KEENAN, WHO HAS MADE A GREAT HIT 


AS JACK RANCE, THE SHERIFF, IN ‘‘ THE 
GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST” 
tian Andersen. Barrie lacks this sim- 


plicity, and is farfetched and complicated. 
Most certainly it is Miss Adams and Miss 
Adams only, that constitutes the Empire 
Theater’s magnet. And she was _ ex- 
quisite when she came down to the foot- 
lights and begged us to believe in fairies! 
We tried hard to do so, for her sweet sake, 
and if we didn’t quite succeed in this par- 
ticular instance, it was the fault of the play- 
wright. Miss Adams needs exclusively 
adult surroundings, in order to give a con- 
trast to her own exquisite, pellucid person- 
ality. These, of course, she did not ob- 
tain in ‘Peter Pan.” And how hard it 
was to realize that the man who wrote 
“Peter Pan” was the author of “The 
Little Minister!” It seems almost in- 
credible. 

Miss Grace George is, perhaps, the pret- 
tiest of the six ladies to whom I am handing 
out remarks. She is, moreover, not the 
least ambitious. Nor is she the least lucky, 
for does she not own an appreciative hus- 
band who sets her up in all sorts of possible 
plays? This time, Miss George suffers 
from one of the stage’s biggest delusions— 
the fallacy that because a novel happens to 
433 
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be popular, a play made from it must be 
equally felicitous. There never was a 
crueller myth, or one that has been more 
frequently exploded. 

“The Marriage of William Ashe” was 
selected as a vehicle for Miss George, in 
spite of the fact that Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
on the stage, has never failed to fail. Years 
ago, at the very height of the sensation 
caused by “‘ Robert Elsmere,” we had that 
novel propelled stageward, with dire xe- 
sults; and more recently, we have seen 
‘‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter” in similar straits. 
While the dramatized ‘‘ Marriage of Wil- 
liam Ashe” is superior to either of those 
calamities, it is a very tame, talky, tedious, 
trying sort of a play. 

In the novel the character of Lady Kitty 
Bristol had a sort of psychological signifi- 
cance. Mrs. Ward is, in her way, an ar- 
tist; and there is a subjective side to every- 
thing that she does. Her last novel was, 
to be sure, trashier than her earlier works. 
That, however, would be no obstacle in 
the way of its stage success. ‘The stage 
lives, and grows fat on trash. But it is a 
certain kind of trash—a trash that has a 
dramatic flavor, and it was this flavor that 
was lacking in the version of ‘‘The Mar- 
riage of William Ashe” at the Garrick 
Theater. 

The play is a tangled mass of words, and 
all you realized was that Lady Kitty ran 
away from her husband for some abso- 
lutely inscrutable reason, and became the 
victim of a poet for whom she did not care 
a rap. This was followed in the last act 
by her death in an armchair amid Al- 
pine surroundings. Fortunately, she died 
quickly and did not prolong the agony, but 
this Lady Kitty was much better dead and 
might reasonably and unmourned have 
died in the first act. 

Miss George was very sweet and saintly 
—like a bit of fragile porcelain, but it was 
a part quite unworthy of her, and it is no 
reflection upon her art to say that it gave 
her no opportunities. H. Reeves-Smith, 
who played William, was equally unfor- 
tunate, and Ben Webster, as the poet, was 
most melancholy. 


The three remaining actresses, I must 
“bunch” together—and I hope they won’t 
mind. Miss Virginia Harned, in a play 
called ‘‘La Belle Marseillaise” by Pierre 
Berton of Paris, has a strenuous roéle in a 
Napoleonic melodrama, that is beyond 
her. She looked very charming, and some 
of her work was pleasing and effective, 
but many of the moods of Jeanne de Talle- 
mont escaped her. Jeanne was a lady whose 
“husband in name only” had been en- 
gaged in a plot against Napoleon, and who 
was supposed to be dead. Her love for 
another, her inability to marry him on ac- 
count of her non-widowhood, and Na- 
poleon’s suspicions, culminating in_ his 
forcing the bigamous marriage, supplied 
strong situations. Possibly in Paris, ‘La 
Belle Marseillaise” was a great success. 
American actors seemed ludicrous in its 
maze. 

Poor Olga Nethersole was lost in a 
“Labyrinth” at the Herald Square Thea- 
ter. Kind friends had aroused our ex- 
pectations, and Paul Hervieu, the author 
of the piece, as one of the ‘‘ Immortals” 
had stimulated us gently. Alas! our hopes 
were dashed. Miss Nethersole drew for us 
a most unpleasant lady, who apparently 
loved to be miserable. Not satisfied with 
Husband No. 1, she divorced him and 
married Husband No. 2, afterward dis- 
covering that she really loved Husband 
No. 1, because he was the father of her 
child. At the end of the play, both hus- 
bands were killed. The lady was not, but 
should have been—good and hard, too. 

Miss Viola Allen has the near - new play, 
“The Toast of the Town,” by Clyde Fitch. 
It was the play known as ‘‘ Mistress Betty” 
that Modjeska produced ten years ago. 
The elastic Mr. Fitch has changed it so, 
that Mistress Betty instead of dying, lives. 
Miss Allen was her own mechanical, ar- 
tificial self, and Betty might have been left 
in heaven—or wherever Mr. Fitch sent her 
ten years ago. 

Of my class of six ladies, I told you 
which went ‘‘up top.” I decline to say 
which stays at the bottom. Read between 
the lines, and see if you can find out. 
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A Fulminating Philosopher 


Study of a Tremendous Human Force and Its Work in the Making of 
High Explosives 


BY WILLIAM R. STEWART 


place in the red schoolhouse 
at Orneville, Maine. It was 
winter and the snow lay deep 
on the ground, but some of 
the scholars | were in bare 


: co on the pegs as 
aoe were potential wearers 
24 in the seats. That was forty 
years ago; and the pioneers of northern 
New England were more noted for their 
industry than for their possession of the 
fruits of it. 








‘* All the recitations have been too short,” 
complained the schoolmaster. ‘‘ You must 
spend more time and learn longer les- 
sons.’ 

“How long pieces may we recite?” The 
question came from the barefooted row, 
and none of the hats on the pegs fitted the 
head. 


‘Oh, there isn’t any limit—as long as 
you like.” 

The next recitation-day had come 
around. The snow was still on the ground 


and the bare feet were warming themselves 
on the plank floor. 


The turn of the boy 
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who had asked the question came, and he 
rose and began: 


“ Awake, my St. John, leave all meaner 
things 
To low ambition and the pride of kings. 
Let us 





“Stop!” It was the teacher, with hand 
raised. ‘‘I know you. You’ve gone and 
learned Pope’s “‘Essay on Man” by heart. 
Well, we haven’t time for you to say it 
here.”? 

The boy was Hudson Maxim, and he 
had committed the poem to memory from 
first word to last. He can recite it to this 
day. 

It is the power—or the will—of applica- 
tion, of concentrated effort, which capi- 
talizes the natural abilities of a man. Bare- 
footed, hatless, young Maxim tramping to 
school, rubbing his feet in the snow so he 
might slide on the ice as well as the boys 
who had shoes—O envied ones!—was dis- 
tinguishable from the rest only by the kind 
of head he had. It was the head that 
had memorized 1,296 lines in three days; 
which head, in later years, applied to a 
special problem, devised probably the most 
destructive explosive of modern times, 
besides contributing to the solution of some 
of the most important scientific questions 
of the day. 

I have never known a man who can do 
so much hard work as he and continue it 
for so long. He knows no rest in the form 
of idling; rest with him can only be a 
change of occupation, mental or physical. 
Six years ago when, after protracted ex- 
periments, he had solved the problem of 
an ideal high explosive for shells, he in- 
vented a compound which, exploding in 
direct contact with water, forms steam in- 
stantaneously. Applied as a motive power 
in torpedo boats and automobile torpedoes, 
this substance promises to change com- 
pletely the character of marine warfare. 
The difficulty that long presented itself lay 
in the mechanical equipment for its suc- 
cessful use. For six years Mr. Maxim has 
devoted himself to the problem. A less 
persistent man would have passed it to the 
machinists, holding his own work done 
with the chemical discovery. That he 
has at last succeeded will be shown in 
forthcoming tests by officials of the United 
States government. 

A story told me by an old powder man 
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who worked with Maxim illustrates the 
tremendous application which he brings 
to a matter in hand. He was trying a new 
kind of multi-perforated smokeless powder 
in an old-fashioned Springfield musket, 
to test its accelerating property. Mr. 
Maxim knew that the powder could not 
burn with sufficient rapidity to explode 
the gun, which he, therefore, did not fear 
to hold in his hands. But he had not cal- 
culated on the terrific kick of the weapon 
which followed the discharge. The stock 
of the musket struck him on the chin, 
cutting to the bone and knocking him 
senseless. It was almost an hour before 
he was brought to, when his first remark 
was, ‘How did it work?” 

It is worth mentioning here, as showing 
the wide range of Mr. Maxim’s researches, 
that it was he who first formulated a 
hypothesis of the compound nature of the 
so-called atoms, which has become a gen- 
erally accepted theory only within the past 
two or three years as a result of experi- 
ments on radiant matter. Mr. Maxim’s 
theory was that “all matter is one in the 
ultimate, and the difference in the various 
forms of matter and manifestations of 
force is due to the difference in the relative 
positions of the ultimate atoms.” 

On the western shore of Lake Hopat- 
cong in New Jersey, three miles from the 
workshops where his explosives are made, 
is Mr. Maxim’s country home. If you 
visit him there expecting to find an atmos- 
phere of gunpowder you will be disap- 
pointed. First, as you notice the library, 
instead of books on chemistry, physics and 
ordnance you will be more likely to see 
volumes of the poets, histories, standard 
works in fiction, philosophy and sociology. 

I am never certain whether to admire 
the most his inventive talent or his 
literary attainments, his skill in producing 
a glorified dish of scrambled eggs, which 
he insisted on making unaided after get 
ting home late with his automobile broken 
down, or his prowess with boxing-gloves 
in spite of the fact that his left hand is gone 
at the wrist. 

It was in 1894 that Mr. Maxim lost his 
hand, in an explosion which occurred with 
a compound which he was holding. The 
thumb was found the next day by workmen 
on top of a building two hundred feet away. 
About six weeks after the accident, when 
he was recovering from its effects and had 


















begun to wear an artificial hand, he was 
attacked by a ruffian at the elevated rail 
road station at Eighty-first street, in New 
York. Mr. Maxim promptly knocked his 
assailant down, and picking up the arti- 
ficial hand, which had fallen off during 
the scuffle (the story is told by an eyewit- 
ness), tucked it under his arm and started 
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and forty pounds and had extraordinary 
physical strength. I have seen a photo- 
graph of her. The features are as if 
chiseled from granite, so strong a face do 
they show, yet a kind and sympathetic 
one. 

Nothing daunted this mother of the 
Maine woods. She carded the wool, and 





DRYING GUNCOTTON IN THE YARD OF MR. MAXIM'S BROOKLYN HOME 


home. Being myself somewhat  accus- 
tomed to the gloves, and having boxed 
with Mr. Maxim, I can credit the story. 
Among the observations credited to 
Napoleon there is one to the effect that all 
great men had great mothers. Mr. Maxim 
had a great mother. She was a remark 
able woman. She was less than five feet 
in height, but weighed nearly one hundred 





spun and weaved and dyed and cut and 
made the clothes for her family of eight. 
She even raised flax, and beat and hetch- 
eled it and spun and wove it and cut and 
made tow and linen suits for them. Once, 
when the elder Maxim was away, a wild- 
eyed stranger called and took from his 
pocket a butcher knife, which he proceeded 
to whet on the stovepipe. 
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“Now I will have my revenge,” he re- 
marked. 

“And ’ll have mine,” said Mrs. Maxim, 
and taking a broom she broke the handle 
of it over his head, and he ran. At another 
time a rabid dog ran into the house foam- 
ing, and snapping at the children. ‘‘ Mercy!” 
cried this Spartan mother, and seizing the 
animal by the back of the neck, she slammed 
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it through the window, glass and all, into 
the street. 

Old Isaac Maxim, the father, was of no 
less note in the Maine community. He 
was a philosopher and an inventor. Long 
before the era of ironclads he had proposed 
the steel-armoring of ships. He experi- 
mented with breech-loading and with ma- 
chine guns before the Civil War, but 


encountered great difficulty for the reason 
that fixed ammunition did not then exist. 

When the world rounded into the nine- 
teenth century it used the flintlock gun, 
muzzle-loaded with powder, wad and ball. 
Its artillery was a cast-iron tube, charged 
with a bag of black powder and a solid 
round shot. Against an army thus equipped 
a regiment would now be more than suffi- 
cient. The harnessing of the new energy, 
which can hurl a half-ton bolt of steel 
through three feet of iron has been a giant 
task. In Europe and America an army 
of inventors, stimulated by the prospect 
of rich rewards, has been busy with the 
problem. And America, less assertive in 
the outward panoply of war, has outdis- 
tanced all in the wonder of her achieve- 
ments. No other gunpowder is so near 
perfection as that with which American 
guns now can be provided, and no high 
explosive so marvelous as that which 
American shells could carry into the vitals 
of an enemy’s ship. The persistence 
which mastered Pope’s “ Essay” did not 
fail when applied to its new task. 

But Mr. Maxim’s experiments are by 
no means confined to the things which kill. 
One of his most recent productions is a 
new flashlight for use in photography. 
Ten years ago while experimenting with 
electric furnaces he invented the process 
of making calcium carbide continuously 
by the heat of incandescence of a molten 
carbide conductor. This method is now 
in general use. About the same time also, 
he invented a process of making small 
diamonds by electro-decomposition. 

Still, it is with explosives that the name 
of Maxim always will be most associated. 
To the person whose knowledge of this 
subject runs back to the powder which he 
used to load with a ramrod into the old- 
style shotgun, a visit to the plant at Lake 
Hopatcong would contain revelations. In 
one of the buildings there are rows of test 
tubes on racks, bottles of various liquids, 
and scales for weighing, just as in an 
apothecary’s shop. In an adjoining room, 
amid other appliances, is a huge cast-iron 
press, capable of exerting a pressure of 
16,000 pounds to the square inch: this to 
press an explosive material to a sufficient 
compactness. Elsewhere are systems of 
rollers for squeezing out the water from 
the explosive in one of its varying forms, 
mixing vats and warming and drying 
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rooms. Strange, pungent odors fill the 
air in some of these places, and the win- 
dows are open to guard the workmen from 
headache. Large sums would be paid for 
a revelation of the secrets of the materials 
here eléborated, but alihough several work 

men are employed only the head alchemist 
knows all the ingredients. 

Mr. Maxim was the first to make and 
test smokeless powder in the United States, 
and practically all the smokeless cannon 
powder used by the United States govern- 
ment for the past ten years has been made 
under his letters-patent. He was also the 
first to design large torpedo guns using 
gunpowder instead of compressed air for 
throwing aerial torpedoes. 

Powder men like to tell stories of their 
experiences. Mr. Maxim sometimes yields 
to the weakness. One of these tales has to 
do with a bet which he made as to the pay 
ment for some dynamite. He had gone 
one day into a magazine in which were 
stored ten carloads of dynamite and 37,000 
pounds of nitroglycerin which he had 
made for the Brazilian government, and 
found there one of his workmen knocking 
a case open, with a cold chisel and a ham 
mer. The employee was immediately dis 
charged. A short time afterward, a 
neighboring farmer bought a supply of 
dynamite from Mr. Maxim with which to 
blow up stumps in a field. 

‘“T have an old hand of yours with me,” 
said the farmer, ‘‘John Schultze. He 
knows all about dynamite.” 

‘Schultze! he'll blow himself up with 
it. I had to discharge him, he was so 
careless.” 

The farmer seemed unimpressed. 

‘Tell you what [ll do,” said Mr. Maxim, 
“Tl bet you the price of the dynamite he 
does.” It was agreed. 

The next day Schultze ran foul of an 
exploding stump. Four of his ribs were 
broken and he was nearly killed. In 
settling for the dynamite, Mr. Maxim con 
tended that as the man had blown himself 
up the farmer should pay the bet, but the 
latter held that as Schultze was only half 
blown up he should pay only half price. 
It was finally decided that half price should 
be paid. 

Fulminate of mercury, used as a charge 
for fuses, is a substance with which Mr. 
Maxim has conducted many experiments. 
Once in the laboratory at Maxim, New 
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Jersey, an assistant let drop a heavy weight 
which struck within an inch of a glass filled 
with that deadly explosive. Had it hit 
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the glass an explosion would inevitably 
have occurred; and there were ten pounds 
of fulminate and more than a hundred 
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pounds of nitroglycerin in the room. The 
faces of the assistants were white. Mr. 
Maxim simply remarked, “‘It is useless to 
be frightened now, since we are here.” 

But, despite such accidents, there is 
nothing ‘‘ticklish” about a properly made 
explosive compound. Maximite, named 
from its inventor, the adoption of which 
by the United States government placed 
this country in the lead of all others in high 
explosive projectiles, is so insensitive to 
shock that shells charged with it may not 
only be fired from high-power guns with 
entire safety, but will stand the greater 
shock of penetrating the thickest armor 
plate without exploding until set off by a 
proper fuse. 

Of all Mr. Maxim’s inventions in ex- 
plosives the one which is most likely to 
capture the imagination is the substance 
which he has named “motorite,” and the 
uses to which it may be put in the next 
war in which this country may be engaged. 
Although an explosive, the function of 
motorite is, as its name indicates, to sup- 
ply motive power, and it will be employed 
as a fuel, producing steam, to actuate 
turbines in torpedo boats and automobile 
torpedoes. It consists of a compound of 
nitroglycerin and guncotton, and Mr. 
Maxim believes that ultimately a speed of 
a mile a minute may be obtained by its 
use. It is customary when discussing the 
possibilities of submarines and other marine 
wonders as yet only in their experimental 
stage, to predict the early extinction of the 
ponderous and costly battleship. But if 
motorite accomplishes the work which 
its inventor has designed it to do, the bat- 
tleship’s days certainly are numbered. 

Motorite, although composed of the most 
powerful high-explosive compounds, is 
tempered so that it cannot explode, and 
its combustion may be controlled and 
regulated with the greatest nicety. As it 
is capable of burning without atmospheric 
oxygen, producing a very hot flame, the 
method of employment is to burn it in a 
confined space, under pressure, and to 
utilize the heat of the products of com- 
bustion, or flame, to evaporate water, by 
directly mixing the water with the flame. 
No boiler is required. 

I think it must have been by a sort of 
instinctive selection that Mr. Maxim took 
to explosives. He is an explosive himself. 


“T did not hear you, sir,” said a maid to 
him one day when I was at Lake Hopat- 
cong, as excuse for not responding to a call. 
“You heard me, all right,” was the calm 
rejoinder. ‘“‘Never say you don’t hear 
when I call.” I should say not! The 
explosive volume of that voice is one of the 
picturesque attributes of a generally un- 
usual personality. 

At his city home, in Brooklyn, New 
York, Mr. Maxim defers to the obvious 
notion that an inventor of explosives should 
have explosive furnishings in evidence. 
So, as you enter the hallway, an imposing 
array of rapid-fire guns, flanked by piles 
of projectiles, and swords and small arms 
on the walls, gives the requisite martial 
atmosphere. Indeed, explosives are a house- 
hold commonplace here, and, if you wish, 
Mr. Maxim will cut off a piece of dyna- 
mite, like so much wood, with a carpenter’s 
saw, and will cook you a Welsh rabbit in a 
chafing dish over a lamp filled with nitro- 
glycerin. It is safe enough, though not 
always convincing to the timid caller. 

As an expert boxer is generally the 
hardest to provoke to an attack, so the 
experimenter in explosives is usually the 
most earnest advocate of peace. The 
Swedish inventor Nobel, who first made 
dynamite, established the prizes which bear 
his name as monuments to his hatred of 
war. Mr. Maxim is a writer and critic, 
a sociologist, a considerable bit of a phil- 
osopher, and abhors war with an earnestness 
born of his intimate knowledge of its hor- 
rors. But he believes that the more ter- 
rible and costly that warfare is made, the 
less recklessly will the nations plunge into 
it. The memory of the treasure poured 
out on the plains of Manchuria and the 
slopes of Port Arthur is not soon to be for- 
gotten. In a poem by Mrs. Maxim, pub- 
lished in the ‘Anglo-American Maga- 
zine,” entitled “Greater Anglo-Saxony,”’ 
Mr. Maxim’s aspirations may be said to 
have been expressed in the concluding 
stanzas: 


Go, let blood flow, but let it be 
In the unsevered vein; 

Go, wage relentless war on War 
And all its hateful train. 


And then let Peace perch on your swords, 
And doves nest in your guns— 

Let stain this great earth-girding realm 
No blood of Adam’s sons. 








Im the Days of the Comet 


BY H. G. WELLS 


BOOK THE FIRST—THE COMET | 
CHAPTER THE SECOND—NETTIE—(CON7INUED) 


Synopsis: The narrator tells the story of the Great Change. When a young man he was a clerk 
in a pot-bank in Clayton. He is refused an increase in wages and gives up his position. “ His 
intimate friend is a socialist, Parload, a man of his own age, who has, besides, a taste for science and 
is deeply concerned about a comet whose path is approaching the earth’s orbit. Why continue to think 
about socialism, he argues, when there is a possibility that the comet will hit the earth? ‘Times are 
bad in England, on account of overproduction and the intrusion of American products in the English 
market. Strikes and lockouts exist throughout the country. The narrator has been engaged to marry 
Nettie Stuart, but the engagement has been broken on account of his socialism and religious doubt. 
Ilowever, he longs to see the girl again, and one Sunday afternoon arrives at her home in Checkshill. 


IV ‘But how did you come?” she asked. 
I told her I had walked. 
HEN Nettie and I had been ‘“Walked!”’ In an instant she was lead- 


sixteen, we had been just of | ing me toward the gardens. I must be tired. 
an age and contemporaries I must come home with her at once and sit 
altogether. Now we were a down. Indeed, it was near tea-time (the 
year and three-quarters older, Stuarts had tea at the old-fashioned hour 
and she—her metamorphosis of five). Everyone would be so surprised 
was almost complete, and I to see me. Fancy walking! Fancy! But 
was still only at the begin- she supposed a man thought nothing of 
ning of a man’s long ado- seventeen miles. When could I have 





AY lescence. started! 
In an instant she grasped the situation. And all the while, by imperceptible 
The hidden motives of her quick-ripened maneuvers, keeping me at a distance, with- 
| little mind flashed out their intuitive out even the touch of her hand. 
scheme of action. She treated me with ‘But, Nettie! I came over to talk to you!” 
that neat perfection of understanding a ‘““My dear boy! Tea first, if you please! 





young woman has for a boy. And besides—aren’t we talking ?”’ 
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The ‘“‘dear boy” was a new note, a dis- 
sonance, that sounded oddly to me. 

She quickened her pace a little. 

“‘T wanted to explain——”’ I began. 

Whatever I wanted to explain, I had no 
chance to do so. I said a few discrepant 
things, that she answered rather by her 
intonation than her words. 

When we were well past the shrubbery, 
she slackened a little in her urgency, and so 
we came along the slope under the beeches 
to the gardens. She kept her bright, 
straightforward-looking girlish eyes on me 
as we went; it seemed she did so all the 
time, but now I know, better than I did 
then, that every now and then she glanced 
over me and behind me toward the shrub- 
bery. And all the while, behind her quick, 
breathless, inconsecutive talk, she was 
thinking. 

Her dress marked the end of her tran- 
sition. 

Can I recall it ? 

Not, I am afraid, in the terms a woman 
would use. But her bright brown hair, 
which had once flowed down her back in 
a jolly pigtail tied with a bit of scarlet rib- 
bon, was now caught up into an intricacy 
of pretty curves above her little ear and 
cheek and the soft, long lines of her neck; 
her white dress had descended to her feet; 
her slender waist, which had once been a 
mere geographical expression, an imaginary 
line like the equator, was now a thing of 
flexible beauty. A year ago she had been 
a pretty girl’s face sticking out from a little 
unimportant frock that was carried upon 
an extremely active and efficient pair of 
brown-stockinged legs. Now there was 
coming a strange new body that flowed 
beneath her clothes with a sinuous insis- 
tence. Every movement, and particularly 
the novel droop of her hand and arm to the 
unaccustomed skirts she gathered about 
her, and a graceful, forward inclination that 
had come to her, called softly to my eyes. 
A very fine scarf—I suppose you would 
call it a scarf—of green gossamer, that 
some new-wakened instinct had told her 
to fling about her shoulders, clung now 
closely to the young undulations of her 
body and now streamed fluttering out for 
a moment in a breath of wind, and like 
some shy, independent tentacle with a 
secret to impart, came into momentary 
contact with my arm. 

She caught it back and reproved it. 


We went through the green gate in the 
high garden wall. I held it open for her 
to pass through; for this was one of my 
restricted stock of stiff politenesses, and 
then for a second she was near touching 
me. So we came to the trim array of 
flower beds near the head gardener’s cot- 
tage and the vistas of “glass” on our left. 
We walked between the box edgings and 
beds of begonias, and into the shadow of a 
yew hedge within twenty yards of that very 
pond with the goldfish, at whose brim we 
had plighted our vows, and so we came to 
the wistaria-smothered porch. 

The door was wide open and she walked 
in before me. ‘‘Guess who has come to 
see us!” she cried. 

Her father answered indistinctly from 
the parlor, and a chair creaked. I judged 
he was disturbed in his nap. 

“Mother!” she called in her clear, young 
voice. ‘‘ Puss!” 

Puss was her sister. 

She told them, in a marveling key, that 
I had walked all the way from Clayton, 
and they gathered about me and echoed 
her notes of surprise. 

““Vou’d better sit down, Willie,’ said 
her father, ‘‘now you have got here. 
How’s your mother ?”’ 

He looked at me curiously as he spoke. 

He was dressed in his Sunday clothes, a 
sort of brownish tweeds, but the waistcoat 
was unbuttoned for greater comfort in his 
slumbers. He was a brown-eyed, ruddy 
man, and [I still have in my mind the bright 
effect of the red-golden hairs that started 
out from his cheek to flow down into his 
beard. He was short but strongly built, 
and his beard and mustache were the big- 
gest things about him. She had taken all 
the possibility of beauty he possessed, his 
clear skin, his bright hazel-brown eyes, 
and wedded them to a certain quickness 
she got from her mother. Her mother I 
remember as a sharp-eyed woman of great 
activity; she always seems to me now to 
have been bringing in or taking out meals, 
or doing some such service, and to me 
for my mother’s sake and my own—she 
was always welcoming and kind. Puss 
was a youngster of fourteen, perhaps, of 
whom a hard, bright stare and a pale skin 
like her mother’s are the chief traces on 
my memory. All these people were very 
kind to me always, and among them there 
was a common recognition, sometimes very 
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agreeably findmg expression, that I was 
—clever. They all stood about me as if 
they were a little at a loss. 

“Sit down!” said her father. “Give 
him a chair, Puss.” 

We talked a little stiffly; they were all 
surprised by my sudden apparition, dusty, 
fatigued and white-faced; but Nettie did 
not remain to keep the conversation go- 
ing. 

“There!” she cried suddenly, as if she 
were vexed. ‘I declare!” and she darted 
out of the room. 

“Lord! what a girl it is!” said Mrs. 
Stuart. “I don’t know what’s come to 
her.” 

It was half an hour before Nettie came 
back. It seemed a long time to me, and 
yet she had been running, for when she 
came in again she was out of breath. In 
the meantime, I had thrown out casually 
that I had given up my place at Rawdon’s. 
‘“‘T can do better than that,” I said. 

“T left my book in the dell,” she said, 
panting. “Is tea ready?” and that was 
herapology. . .. 

We didn’t shake down into comfort even 
with the coming of the tea-things. Tea 
at the gardener’s cottage was a serious 
meal, with a big cake and little cakes, and 
preserves and fruit, a fine spread upon a 
table. You must imagine me, sullen, awk- 
ward and preoccupied, perplexed by the 
something that was inexplicably unex- 
pected in Nettie, saying little and glowering 
across the cake at her, and all the eloquence 
I had been concentrating for the previous 
twenty-four hours misezably lost some- 
where in the back of my mind. Nettie’s 
father tried to set me talking; he had a 
liking for my gift of ready speech, for his 
own ideas came with difficulty, and he was 
pleased to hear me pouring out my views. 
Indeed, over there I was; I think, even 
more talkative than with Parload, though 
to the world at large I was a shy young 
lout. “You ought to write it out for the 
newspapers,” he used to say. ‘That’s 
what you ought todo. J never heard such 
nonsense.” 

Or: ‘“You’ve got the gift of the gab, 
young man. We ought to ha’ made a 
lawyer of you.” 

But that afternoon, even in his eyes, I 
didn’t shine. Failing any other stimulus, 
he reverted to my search for a situation, 
but even that did not engage me. 
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V 


For a long time I feared I should have 
to go back to Clayton without another word 
to Nettie. She seemed insensible to the 
need I felt for a talk with her, and I was 
thinking even of a sudden demand for that 
before them all. It was a transparent 
maneuver of her mother’s, who had been 
watching my face, that sent us out at last 
together to do something—I forget now 
what—in one of the greenhouses. What- 
ever that little mission may have been it 
was the merest, most barefaced excuse, a 
door to shut, or a window to close, and I 
don’t think it got done. 

Nettie hesitated and obeyed. She led 
the way through one of the hothouses. It 
was a low, steamy, brick-floored alley be- 
tween staging that bore a close crowd of 
pots of fern, and behind big, branching 
plants that were spread and nailed over- 
head so as to make an impervious cover 
of leaves; and in that close, green privacy 
she stopped and turned on me suddenly 
like a creature at bay. 

“Tsn’t the maidenhair fern lovely ?” she 
said, and looked at me with eyes that said, 
“Now.” 

“‘Nettie,”’ I began, “‘I was a fool to write 
to you as I did.” 

She startled me by the assent that flashed 
out upon her face. But she said nothing, 
and stood waiting. 

“Nettie,” I plunged, “I can’t do with- 
out you. I—I love you.” 

“Tf you loved me,” she said trimly, 
watching the white fingers she plunged 
among the green branches of a selaginella, 
‘could you write thé things-you do to me?” 

“T don’t mean them,” I said. ‘At 
least not always.” 

I thought really they were very good 
letters, and that Nettie was stupid to think 
otherwise, but I was for the moment clearly 
aware of the impossibility of conveying 
that to her. 

“You wrote them.” 

‘*But then I tramp seventeen miles to say 
I don’t mean them.” 

“Yes. But perhaps you do.’ 

I think I was at a loss; then I said, not 
very clearly, “‘I don’t.” 

“You think you—you love me, Wille. 
But you don’t.” 

“JT do. Nettie! You know I do.” 

For answer she shook her head. 
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I made what I thought was a most heroic 
plunge. “Nettie,” I said, “I’d rather 
have you than—than my own opinion:.” 

The selaginella still engaged her. ‘: You 
think so now,” she said. 

I broke out into protestations. 

“No,” she said shortly. ‘It’s different 
now.” 

‘‘But why should two letters make so 
much difference?” I said. 

“It isn’t only the letters. But it is dif- 
ferent. It’s different—for good.” 

She halted a little with that sentence 
seeking her expression. She looked up 
abruptly into my eyes and moved, indeed 
slightly, but with the intimation that she 
thought our talk might end. 

But I did not mean it to end like that. 

“For good?” said I. “No! Nettie! 
Nettie! You don’t mean that!” 

“IT do,” she said deliberately, still looking 
at me, and with all her pose conveying her 
finality. She seemed to brace herself for 
the outbreak that must follow. 

Of course I became wordy. But I did 
not submerge her. She stood entrenched, 
firing her contradictions like guns into my 
scattered, discursive attack. I remember 
that our talk took the absurd form of dis- 
puting whether I could be in love with her 
or not. And there was I, present in evi- 
dence, in a deepening and widening dis- 
tress of soul because she could stand there, 
defensive, brighter and prettier than ever 
and in some inexplicable way cut off from 
me and inaccessible. 

You know we had never been together 
before without enterprises of endearment, 
without a faintly guilty, quite delightful 
excitement. : 

I pleaded, I argued. I tried to show 
that even my harsh and difficult letters 
came from my desire to come wholly into 
contact with her. I made exaggerated, 
fine statements of the longing I felt for her 
when I was away, of the shock and misery 
of finding her estranged and cool. She 
looked at me, feeling the feeling of my 
speech and impervious to its ideas. I had 
no doubt—whatever poverty my words, 
coolly written down now, might convey— 
that I was eloquent then. I meant most 
intensely what I said, indeed I was wholly 
concentrated upon it. I was set upon 
conveying to her with absolute sincerity 
my sense of distance, and the greatness 
of my desire. I toiled toward her pain- 


fully and obstinately through a jungle of 
words. 

Her face changed very slowly—by such 
imperceptible degrees as when at dawn 
light comes into a clear sky. I could feel 
that I touched her, that her hardness was 
in some manner melting, her determination 
softening toward hesitations. The habit 
of an old familiarity lurked somewhere 
within her. But she would not let me 
reach her. 

“No,” she cried abruptly, starting into 
motion. 

She laid a hand on my arm. A wonder- 
ful new friendliness came into her voice. 
“Tt’s impossible Willie. Everything is 
different now—everything. We made a 
mistake. We two young sillies made a 
mistake and everything is different forever. 
Nes,.yes.”’ 

She turned about. 

“Nettie!” cried I, and still protesting, 
pursued her along the narrow alley between 
the staging toward the hothouse door. 
I pursued her like an accusation, and she 
went before me like one who is guilty and 
ashamed. So I recall it now. 

She would not let me talk to her again. 

Yet I could see that my talk to her had 
altogether abolished the clear-cut distance 
of our meeting in the park. Ever and 
again I found her hazel eyes upon me. 
They expressed something novel—a sur- 
prise, as though she realized an unwonted 
relationship, and a sympathetic pity. And 
still—something defensive. 

When we got back to the cottage, I fell 
talking rather more freely with her father 
about the nationalization of railways, and 
my spirits and temper had so far mended 
at the realization that I could still produce 
an effect upon Nettie, that I was even play- 
ful with Puss. Mrs. Stuart judged from 
that that things were better with me than 
they were, and began to beam mightily. 

But Nettie remained thoughtful and said 
very little. She was lost in perplexities I 
could not fathom, and presently she slipped 
away from us and went upstairs. 


VI 


I was, of course, too footsore to walk 
back to Clayton, but I had a shilling and 
a penny in my pocket for the train between 
Checkshill and Two Mile Stone, and that 
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much of the distance I proposed to do in 
the train. And when I got ready to go, 
Nettie amazed me by waking up to the most 
remarkable solicitude for me. I must, she 
said, go by the road. It was altogether 
too dark for the short way to the lodge 
gates. 

I pointed out that it was moonlight. 
“With the comet thrown in,” said old 
Stuart. 

“No,” she insisted, ‘you must go by 
the road.” 

I still disputed. 

She was standing near me. ‘To please 
me,” she urged, in a quick undertone, and 
with a persuasive look that puzzled me. 
Even in the moment I asked myself why 
should this please her? 

I might have agreed had she not followed 
that up with: ‘‘ The hollies by the shrubbery 
are as dark as pitch. And there are the 
deerhounds. ”’ 

“T’m not afraid of the dark,” said I. 
‘‘Nor of the deerhounds, either.”’ 

“But those dogs! Supposing one was 
loose!” 

That was a girl’s argument, a girl who 
still had to understand that fear is an overt 
argument only for her own sex. I thought 
too of those grisly, lank brutes straining at 
their chains and of the chorus they could 
make of a night when they heard belated 
footsteps along the edge of the Killing 
Wood, and the thought banished my wish 
to please her. Like most imaginative 
natures I was acutely capable of dreads 
and retreats, and constantly occupied with 
their suppression and concealment, and 
to refuse the short cut when it might appear 
that I did it on account of half a dozen 
almost certainly chained dogs, was im- 
possible. 

So I set off in spite of her, feeling valiant 
and glad to be so easily brave, but a little 
sorry that she should think herself crossed 
by me. 

A thin cloud veiled the moon, and the 
way under the beeches was dark and indis- 
tinct. I was not so preoccupied with my 
love affairs as to neglect what I will confess 
was always my custom at night across that 
wild and lonely park. I made myself a 
club by fastening a big flint to one end of 
my twisted handkerchief and tying the 
other about my wrist, and with this in my 
pocket, went on comforted. 

And it chanced that, as I emerged from 
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the hollies by the corner of the shrubbery, 
I was startled to come unexpectedly upon 
a young man in evening dress smoking a 
cigar. 

I was walking on turf, so that the sound 
I made was slight. He stood clear in the 
moonlight, his cigar glowed like a blood- 
red star, and it did not occur to me at the 
time that I advanced toward him almost 
invisibly in an impenetrable shadow. 

“Hello!” he cried, with a sort of amiable 
challenge. ‘I’m here first!” 

I came out into the light. ‘‘ Who cares 
if you are?” said I. 

I jumped at once to an interpretation of 
his words. I knew that there was an in- 
termittent dispute between the house peo- 
ple and the villager public about the use 
of this track, and it is needless to say where 
my sympathies fell in that dispute. 

“Eh?” he cried in surprise. 

“Thought I would run away, I suppose, ” 
said I, and came close up to him. 

All my enormous hatred of his class had 
flared up at the sight of his costume, at the 
fancied challenge of his words. I knew 
him. He was Edward Verrall, son of the 
man who owned not only this great estate 
but more than half of Rawdon’s pot-bank, 
and who had interests and _ possessions, 
collieries and rents, all over the district of 
the Four Towns. He was a gallant 
youngster, people said, and very clever. 
Young as he was there was talk of Parlia- 
ment for him; he had been a great success 
at the university, and he was being sedu- 
lously popularized among us. He took 
with a light confidence, as a matter of 
course, advantages that I would have faced 
the rack to get, and I firmly believed my- 
self a better man than he. He was, as he 
stood there, a concentrated figure of all 
that filled me with bitterness. One day 
he had stopped in a motor outside our 
house, and I remember the thrill of rage 
with which I had noted the dutiful admira- 
tion in my mother’s eyes as she peered 
through her blind at him. ‘‘That’s young 
Mr. Verrall,”’ she said. ‘‘They say he’s 
very clever.” 

“They would,” I answered. ‘Damn 
them and him!” 

But that is by the way. 

He was clearly astonished to find him- 
self face to face with a man. His note 
changed. ‘Who the devil are you?” he 
asked. 
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‘“‘My retort was the cheap expedient of 
re-echoing, ‘‘ Who the devil are you?” 
““Well,”’ he said. 


“I’m coming along this path if I like,” , 


I said. “See? It’s a public path—just as 
this used to be public land. You’ve stolen 
the land—you and yours, and now you 
want to steal the right of way. You'll ask 
us to get off the face of the earth next. I 
shan’t oblige. See?” 

I was shorter and I suppose a couple of 
years younger than he, but I had the im- 
provised club in my pocket gripped ready, 
and I would have fought with him very 
cheerfully. But he fell a step backward 
as I came towards him. 

“Socialist, I presume?” he said, alert 
and quiet and with the faintest note of 
badinage. 

“One of many.” 

““We’re all socialists nowadays,” he re- 
marked philosophically, ‘‘and I haven’t 
the faintest intention of disputing your 
right of way.” 

““You’d better not,” I said. 

“No!” 

“No. ”? 

He replaced his cigar, and there was a 
brief pause. “Catching a train?” he 
threw out. 

It seemed absurd not to answer... ‘‘ Yes,” 
I said, shortly. 

He said it was a pleasant evening for a 
walk. 

I hovered for a moment, and there was 
my path before me, and he stood aside. 
There seemed nothing to do but to go on. 
“Good night,” said he, as that intention 
took effect. 

I growled a surly good night. 

I felt like a bombshell of swearing that 
must presently burst with some violence 
as I went on my silent way. He had so 
completely got the best of our encounter. 


VII 

There comes a memory, an odd inter- 
mixture of two entirely divergent things, 
that stands out with the intensest vividness. 

As I went across the last open meadow, 
following the short cut to Checkshill sta- 
tion, I perceived I had two shadows. 

The thing jumped into my mind and 
stopped its tumid flow for a moment. I 
remember the intelligent detachment of 
my sudden interest. I turned sharply, 


and stood looking at the moon and the 
great, white comet, that the drift of the 
clouds had now rather suddenly unveiled. 

The comet was perhaps twenty degrees 
from the moon. What a wonderful thing 
it looked floating there, a greenish-white 
apparition in- the dark-blue deeps! It 
looked brighter than the moon because it 
was smaller, but the shadow it cast, though 
clearer cut, was much fainter than the 
moon’s shadow. I went on noting these 
facts, watching my two shadows precede me. 

I am totally unable to account for the 
sequence of my thoughts on this occasion. 
But suddenly, as if I had come on -this new 
fact round a corner, the comet was out of 
my mind again, and I was face to face with 
an absolutely new idea. I wonder some- 
times if the two shadows I cast, one with 
a sort of feminine faintness with regard to 
the other and not quite so tall, may not 
have suggested the word or the thought of 
an assignation to my mind. All I have 
clear is that with the certitude of intuition 
I knew what it was had brought the youth 
in evening dress outside the shrubbery. 
Of course! He had come to meet Nettie! 

Once the mental process was started it 
took no time at all. The day which had 
been full of perplexities for me, the mys- 
terious, invisible thing that had held Nettie 
and myself apart, the unaccountable, strange 
something in her manner, was revealed 
and explained. 

I knew now why she had looked guilty 
at my appearance, what had brought her 
out that afternoon, why she had hurried 
me in, the nature of the “book” she had 
run back to fetch, the reason why she had 
wanted me to go back by the highroad, 
and why she had pitied me. It was all 
in the instant clear to me. 

You must imagine me a black, little 
creature, suddenly stricken still—for a 
moment standing rigid—and then again 
suddenly becoming active with an impo- 
tent gesture, becoming audible with an 
inarticulate cry, with two little shadows 
mocking my dismay, and about this figure 
you must conceive a great wide space of 
moonlit grass, rimmed by the looming 
suggestion of distant trees—trees very low 
and faint and dim, and over it all the domed 
serenity of that wonderful, luminous night. 

For a little while this realization stunned 
my mind. My thoughts came to a pause, 
staring at my discovery. Meanwhile my 

















feet and my previous direction carried me 
through the warm darkness to Checkshill 
station with its little lights, to the ticket- 
office window, and so to the train. 

I remember myself, as it were, waking 
up to the thing—I was alone in one of the 
dingy third-class compartments of that 
time—and the sudden, nearly frantic, in- 
surgence of my rage. I stood up with the 
cry of an angry animal, and smote my fist 
with all my strength against the panel of 
wood before me. . . 

Curiously enough I have completely for- 
gotten my mood after that for a little while, 
but I know that later, for a minute perhaps, 
I hung for a time out of the carriage with 
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the door open, contemplating a leap from 
the train. It was to bea dramatic leap, and 
then I would go storming back to her, de- 
nounce her, overwhelm her; and I hung, 
urging myself to do it. I don’t remember 
how it was I decided not to do this, at last, 
but in the end I didn’t. 

When the train stopped at the next sta- 
tion, I had given up all thoughts of going 
back. I was sitting in the corner of the 
carriage with my bruised and wounded 
hand pressed under my arm, and still in- 
sensible to its pain, trying to think out 
clearly a scheme of action—action that 
should express the monstrous indignation 
that possessed me. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD—THE REVOLVER. 


I 


PESGHAT comet is going to hit 
) the earth!” 

So said one of the two 
men who got into the train 
and settled down. 

“Ah!” said the other man. 

See do say it is made of gas, that 
comet. We shan’t blow up, shall us?” 

What did it matter to me? 

I was thinking of revenge—revenge 
against the primary conditions of my being. 
I was thinking of Nettie and her lover. I 
was firmly resolved he should not have her 
—though I had to kill them both to prevent 
it. I did not care what else might happen, 
if only that end were insured. All my 
thwarted passions had turned to rage. I 
would have accepted eternal torment that 
night without a second thought, to be cer- 
tain of revenge. A hundred possibilities 
of action, a hundred stormy situations, a 
whirl of violent schemes, chased one another 
through my shamed, exasperated mind. 
The sole prospect I could endure was of 
some gigantic, inexorably cruel vindica- 
tion of my humiliated self. 

And Nettie? I loved Nettie still, but 
now with the intensest jealousy, with the 
keen, unmeasuring hatred of wounded 
pride and baffled, passionate desire. 





II 


As I came down the hill from Clayton 
Crest—for my shilling and a penny only 





permitted my traveling by train as far as 
Two-Mile Stone, and thence I had to walk 
over the hill—I remember very vividly a 
little man with a shrill voice who was 
preaching under a gas lamp against a 
hoarding to a thin crowd of Sunday evening 
loafers. He was a short man, bald, with 
a little, fair, curly beard and hair and watery 
blue eyes, and he was preaching that the 
end of the world drew near. 

I think that is the first time I heard any 
one link the comet with the end: of the 
world. He had got that jumbled up with 
international politics and prophecies from 
the Book of Daniel. 

I stopped to hear him only for a moment 
or so. I do not think I should have halted 
at all Fis his crowd blocked my path, and 
the sight of his queer, wild expression, the 
gesture of his upward-pointing finger, 
held me. 

“There is the end of all your sins and 
follies,” he bawled. ‘‘There! There is 
the star of judgments, the judgments of 
the most High God! It is appointed unto 
all men to die—unto all men to die”—his 
voice changed to a curious flat chant— 
“and after death, the judgment! The 
judgment!” 

I pushed and threaded my way through 
the bystanders and went on, and his c urious, 
harsh, flat voice pursued me. I went on 
with the thoughts that had occupied me 
before—where I could buy a revolver, and 
how I might master its use—and probably 
I should have forgotten all about him had 
he not taken a part in the hideous dream 
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that ended the little sleep I had that night. 
For the most part I lay awake thinking of 
Nettie and her lover. 

Then came three strange days—three 
days that seem now to have been wholly 
concentrated upon one business. 

This dominant business was the purchase 
of my revolver. I held myself resolutely 
to the idea that I must either restore myself 
by some extraordinary act of vigor and 
violence in Nettie’s eyes or I must kill her. 
I would not let myself fall away from that. 
I felt that if I let this matter pass, my last 
shred of pride and honor would pass with 
it, that for the rest of my life I should never 
deserve the slightest respect or any woman’s 
love. Pride kept me to my purpose be- 
tween my gusts of passion. 

Yet it was not easy to buy that revolver. 

I had a kind of shyness of the moment 
when I should have to face the shopman, 
and I was particulary anxious to have a 
story ready if he should see fit to ask ques- 
tions why I bought such a thing. I de- 


* termined to say I was going to Texas, and 


I thought it might prove useful there. 
Texas, in those days, had the reputation 
of a wild, lawless land. As I knew noth- 
ing of caliber or impact, I wanted also to 
be able to ask with a steady face at what 
distance a man or woman could be killed 
by the weapon that might be offered me. 
I was pretty cool-headed in relation to such 
practical aspects of my affair. I had some 
little difficulty in finding a gunsmith. In 
Clayton there were some rook-rifles and 
so forth in a cycle shop, but the only re- 
volvers these people had impressed me 
as being too small and toylike for my pur- 
pose. It was in a pawnshop window in 
the narrow High Street of Swathinglea that 
I found my choice, a reasonably clumsy 
and _ serious-looking implement ticketed, 
‘As used in the American army.” 

I had drawn out my balance from the 
savings bank, a matter of two pounds and 
more, to make this purchase, and I found 
it at last a very easy transaction. The 
pawnbroker told me where I could get am- 
munition, and I went home that night with 
bulging pockets, an armed man. 

The purchase of my revolver was, I say, 
the chief business of those days, but you 
must not think I was so intent upon it as 
to be insensible to the stirring things that 
were happening in the streets through 
which I went seeking the means to effect 


my purpose. They were full of murmur- 
ings; the whole region of the Four Towns 
scowled lowering from its narrow doors. 
The ordinary, healthy flow of people going 
to work, people going about their business, 
was chilled and checked. Numbers of 
men stood about the streets in knots and 
groups, as corpuscles gather and catch in 
the bloodvessels in the opening stages of 
inflammation. The women looked hag- 
gard and worried. The ironworkers had 
refused the proposed reduction of their 
wages, and the lockout had begun. They 
were already at “play.” The Concilia- 
tion Board was doing its best to keep, the 
coal miners and masters from a_ breach, 
but young Lord Redcar, the greatest of our 
coal owners and landlord of all Swathinglea 
and half Clayton, was taking a fine, up- 
standing attitude that made the breach in- 
evitable. He was a handsome young man, 
a gallant young man; his pride tevolted at 
the idea of being dictated to by a “‘lot of 
bally miners,” and he meant, he said, to 
make a fight for it. The world had treated 
him sumptuously from his earliest years; 
the shares in the common stock of five 
thousand people had gone to pay for his 
handsome upbringing, and large, roman- 
tic, expensive ambitions filled his generously 
nurtured mind. He had early distin- 
guished himself at Oxford by his scornful 
attitude towards democracy. There was 
something that appealed to the imagination 
in his fine antagonism to the crowd—on 
the one hand, was the brilliant young 
nobleman, picturesquely alone; on the 
other, the ugly, inexpressive multitude, 
dressed inelegantly in slop clothes, under- 
educated, underfed, envious, base, and 
with a wicked disinclination for work and 
a wicked appetite for the good things it 
could so rarely get. For common imagi- 
native purposes one left out the policeman 
from the design, the stalwart policeman 
protecting his lordship, and ignored the 
fact that while Lord Redcar had his hands 
immediately and legally on the workmen’s 
shelter and bread, they could touch him 
to the skin only by some violent breach of 
the law. 

He lived at Lowchester House, five miles 
or so beyond Checkshill; but partly to show 
how little he cared for his antagonists, and 
partly no doubt to keep himself in touch 
with the negotiations that were still going 
on, he was visible almost every day in and 
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about the Four Towns, driving that big 
motor car of his that could take him sixty 
miles an hour. The English passion for 
fair play one might have thought sufficient 
torob this bold procedure of any dangerous 
possibilities, but he did not go altogether 
free from insult, and on one occasion, at 
least, an intoxicated Irish woman shook 
her fist at him. 

A dark, quiet crowd, that was greater 
each day, a crowd more than half women, 
brooded, as a cloud will sometimes brood 
permanently upon a mountain crest, in the 
market place outside the Clayton town- 
hall, where the conference was held. 

I considered myself justified in regard- 
ing Lord Redcar’s passing automobile with 
a special animosity because of the leaks in 
our roof. 

We held our little house on lease; the 
owner was a mean, saving, old man named 
Pettigrew, who lived in a villa adorned with 
plaster images of dogs and goats, at Over- 
castle, and in spite of our specific agree- 
ment, he would do no repairs for us at all. 
He rested secure in my mother’s timidity. 
Once, long ago, she had been behindhand 
with her rent, with half of her quarter’s 
rent, and he had extended the days of grace 
a month; her sense that some day she might 
need the same mercy again made her his 
abject slave. She was afraid even to ask 
that he should cause the roof to be mended 
for fear he might take offense. But one 
night the rain poured in on her bed and 
gave her a cold, and stained and soaked 
her poor, old, patchwork counterpane. 
Then she got me to compose an excessively 
polite letter to old Pettigrew, begging him 
as a favor to perform his legal obligations. 
It was part of the general imbecility of those 
days that such one-sided law as existed was 
a profound mystery to the common people, 
its provisions impossible to ascertain, its 
machinery impossible to set in motion. 
Instead of the clearly written code, the 
lucid statements of rules and principles 
that are now at the service of every one, 
the law was the muddled secret of the 
legal profession. Poor people, overworked 
people, had constantly to submit to petty 
wrongs because of the intolerable uncer- 
tainty not only of law but of cost, and of the 

demands upon time and energy proceedings 
might make. There was indeed no justice 
for anyone too poor to command a good 
solicitor’s deference and loyalty; there was 
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nothing but rough police protection and 
the magistrates’ grudging or eccentric ad- 
vice for the mass of the population. The 
civil law, in particular, was a mysterious, 
upper-class weapon, and I can imagine no 
injustice that would have been sufficient 
to induce my poor old mother to appeal to 
it. 

All this begins to sound incredible. I 
can only assure you that it was so. 

But I, when I learnt that old Pettigrew 
had been down to tell my mother all about 
his rheumatism, to inspect the roof, and 
to allege that nothing was needed, gave 
way to my most frequent emotion in those 
days, a burning indignation, and took the 
matter into my own hands. I wrote and 
asked him, with a withering air of techni- 
cality, to have the roof repaired ‘‘as per 
agreement,” and added, “ if not done in 
one week from now we shall be obliged to 
take proceedings.” I had not mentioned 
this high line of conduct to my mother at 
first, and so when old Pettigrew came down 
in a state of great agitation with my letter 
in his hand, she was almost equally agi- 
tated. 

“How could you write to old Mr. Petti- 
grew like that?” she asked me. 

I said that old Pettigrew was a shameful 
old rascal, or words to that effect, and Iam 
afraid I behaved in a very undutiful way 
to her when she said that she had settled 
everything with him—she wouldn’t say 
how, but I could guess well enough—and 
that I was to promise her, promise her faith- 
fully, to do nothing more in the matter. 
I wouldn’t promise her. 

And—having nothing better to employ 
me then—I presently went raging to old 
Pettigrew in order to put the whole thing 
before him in what I considered a proper 
light. Old Pettigrew evaded my illumina- 
tion; he saw me coming up his front steps— 
I can still see his queer, old nose and the 
crinkled brow over his eye and the little 
wisp of gray hair that showed over the 
corner of his window-blind—and he in- 
structed his servant to put up the chain 
when she answered the door, and to tell me 
he would not see me. So I had to fall back 
upon my pen. 

Then it was, as I had no idea what were 
the proper ‘“‘proceedings” to take, the 
brilliant idea occurred to me of appealing 
to Lord Redcar as the ground landlord, 
and, as it were, our feudal chief, and point- 
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ing out to him that his security for his rent 
was depreciating in old Pettigrew’s hands. 
I added some general observations on lease- 
holds, the taxation of ground rents, and 
the private ownership of the soil. And Lord 
Redcar, whose spirit revolted at democracy, 
and who cultivated a pert, humiliating 
manner with his inferiors to show as much, 
earned my distinguished hatred forever by 
causing his secretary to present his com- 
pliments to me, and his request that I would 
mind my own business and leave him to 
manage his. At which I was so greatly 
enraged that I first tore this note into 
minute, innumerable pieces, and then dashed 
it dramatically all over the floor of my room 
—from which, to keep my mother from the 
job, I afterward had to pick it up labori- 
ously on all fours. 

I was still meditating a tremendous re- 
tort, an indictment of all Lord Redcar’s 
class, their manners, morals, economic’ and 
political crimes, when my trouble with 
Nettie arose to swamp all minor trcubles. 
Yet not so completely but that I snarled 
aloud when his lordship’s motor car 
whizzed by me, as I went about upon my 
long, meandering quest for a weapon. And 
I discovered after a time that my mother 
had bruised her knee and was lame. Fear- 
ing to irritate me by bringing the thing be- 
fore me again, she had set herself to move 
her bed out of the way of the drip without 
my help, and she had knocked her knee. 
All her poor furnishings, I discovered, were 
cowering now close to the peeling bedroom 
walls; there had come a vast discoloration 
of the ceiling and a washtub was in occu- 
pation of the middle of her chamber. 

It is necessary that I should set these 
things before you, should give the key of 
inconvenience and uneasiness in which all 
things were arranged, should suggest the 
breath of trouble that stirred along the 
hot, summer streets, the anxiety about the 
strike, the rumors and indignations, the 
gatherings and meetings, the increasing 
gravity of the policemen’s faces, the combat- 
ive headlines of the local papers, the knots 
of picketers who scrutinized anyone who 
passed near the silent, smokeless forges. 
But in my mind, you must understand, 
such impressions came and went, irregu- 
larly; they made a moving background, 
changing undertones to my preoccupation 
by that darkly shaping purpose to which 
a revolver was so imperative an essential. 





Along the darkling streets, amidst the 
sullen crowds, the thought of Nettie, my 
Nettie, and her gentleman lover made ever 
a vivid, inflammatory spot of purpose in 
my brain. 


III 


It was three days after—on Wednes- 
day, that is to say—that the first of those 
sinister outbreaks occurred that ended in 
the bloody affair of Peacock Grove and 
the flooding out of the entire line of the 
Swathinglea collieries. It was the only 
one of these disturbances I was destined 
to see, and, at most, a mere trivial prelimi- 
nary. 

The accounts that have been written of 
this affair vary very widely. To read them 
is to realize the extraordinary carelessness 
of truth that dishonored the press of those 
latter days. In my bureau I have several 
files of the daily papers of the old time— 
I collect them, as a matter of fact—and 
three or four of about that date I have just 
this moment taken out and looked through 
to refresh my impression of what I saw. 
They lie before me, queer, shriveled, in- 
credible things; the cheap paper has al- 
ready become brittle and brown and split 
along the creases, the ink faded or smeared, 
and I have to handle them with the utmost 
care when I glance among their raging 
headlines. As I sit here in this serene 
place, their quality throughout, their ar- 
rangement, their tone, their arguments and 
exhortations, read as though they came 
from drugged and drunken men. They 
give one the effect of faded bawling, of 
screams and shouts heard faintly in a little 
phonograph. It is only on Monday I find, 
and buried deep below the war news, that 
these publications contain any intimation 
that unusual happenings were forward in 
Clayton and Swathinglea. 

What I saw was toward evening. I had 
been learning to shoot with my new posses- 
sion. I had walked out with it four or five 
miles across a patch of moorland, and down 
to a secluded little coppice full of bluebells, 
halfway along the highroad between Leet 
and Stafford. Here I had spent the after- 
noon, experimenting and practicing with 
careful deliberation and grim persistence. 
I had brought an old kite-frame of cane 
with me, that folded and unfolded, and 
each shot-hole I made I marked and num- 
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bered to compare with my other en- 
deavors. At last I was satisfied that I 
could hit a playing card at thirty paces, 
nine times out of ten; the light was getting 
too bad for me to see my penciled bull’s-eye, 
and in that state of quiet moodiness that 
sometimes comes with hunger to passionate 
men, I returned by the way of Swathinglea 
toward my home. 

The road I followed came down between 
banks of wretched-looking workingmen’s 
houses, in close-packed rows on either side, 
and took upon itself the réle of Swathinglea 
High Street, where, at a lamp and a pillar- 
box, the steam trams began. So far that 
dirty, hot way had been unusually quiet 
and empty, but beyond the corner, where 
the first group of beer shops clustered, it 
became populous. It was very quiet still, 
even the children were a little inactive, but 
there were a lot of people standing about 
dispersedly in little groups, and with a 
general direction toward the gates of the 
Bantock Burden coalpit. 

The place was being picketed, although 
at that time the miners were still nominally 
at work, and the conferences between mas- 
ters and men were still in session at Clayton 
town hall. But one of the men employed 
at the Bantock Burden pit, Jack Briscoe, 
was a socialist, and he had distinguished 
himself by a violent letter upon the crisis 
to the leading socialistic paper in England, 
“The Clarion,” in which he had adventured 
among the motives of Lord Redcar. The 
publication of this had been followed by 
instant dismissal. As Lord Redcar wrote a 
day or so later to the “‘ Times ”—I have that 
“Times,” I have all the London papers of 
the last month before the Change: ‘The 
man was paid off and kicked out. Any self- 
respecting employer would do the same.” 

The thing had happened overnight, and 
the men did not at once take a clear line 
upon what was, cfter all, a very intricate 
and debatable occasion. But they came 
out in a sort of semiofficial strike from all 
Lord Redcar’s colleries beyond the canal 
that bisects Swathinglea. They did so 
without formal notice, committing a breach 
of contract by this sudden cessation. But 
in the long labor struggles of the old days, 
the workers were constantly putting them- 
selves in the wrong, and committing ille- 
galities through that overpowering craving 
for dramatic promptness natural to un- 
educated minds. 
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All the men had not come out of the 
Bantock Burden pit. Something was 
wrong there, an indecision if nothing else; 
the mine was still working, and there was 
a rumor that men from Durham had been 
held in readiness by Lord Redcar, and were 
already in the mine. Now, it is absolutely 
impossible to ascertain certainly how things 
stood at that time. The newspapers say 
this and that, but nothing trustworthy 
remains. 

I believe I should have gone striding 
athwart the dark stage of that stagnant in- 
dustrial drama without asking a question, 
if Lord Redcar had not chanced to come 
upon the scene about the same time as 
myself and incontinently end its stagnation. 

He had promised that if the men wanted 
a struggle he would put up the best fight 
they had ever had. He had been active 
all that afternoon in meeting the quarrel 
halfway, and preparing as conspicuously 
as possible for the scratch force of ‘ black- 
legs,” as we called them, who were, he 
said and we believed, to replace the strik- 
ers in his pits. 

I was an eyewitness of the whole of the 
affair outside the Bantock Burden pit, and 
—I do not know what happened. 

Picture to yourself how the thing came 
to me. 

I was descending a steep, cobbled, ex- 
cavated road between banked-up foot- 
ways, perhaps six feet high, upon which, 
in a monotonous series, opened the living- 
room doors of rows of dark, low cottages. 
The perspective of squat, blue slate roofs 
and clustering chimneys drifted downward 
toward the regular open space before the 
colliery, a space covered with coaly, wheel- 
scarred mud, with a patch of weedy dump 
to the left and the colliery gates to the right. 
Beyond, High Street with its shops re- 
sumed again in good earnest and went on, 
and the lines of the steam tramway that 
started out from before my feet, and were 
here shining and acutely visible with re- 
flected skylight and there lost in a shadow, 
took up, for one acute moment, the greasy 
yellow irradiation of a newly lit gas lamp 
as they vanished round the bend. Be- 
yond spread a darkling marsh of homes, an 
infinitude of little smoking hovels, and 
emergent, meager churches, public houses, 
board schools, and other buildings amidst 
the prevailing chimneys of Swathinglea. 
To the right, very clear and relatively high, 
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the Bantock Burden pit mouth was marked 
by a gaunt lattice bearing a great black 
wheel, very sharp and distinct in the twilight. 
In an irregular perspective beyond, were 
others following the lie of the seams. The 
general effect, as one came down the hill, 
was of a dark, compressed life beneath a 
very high and wide and luminous evening 
sky. against which these pit wheels rose. 
And, ruling the calm spaciousness of that 
heaven, was the great comet, now green- 
white, and wonderful for all who had eyes 
to see. 

The fading afterglow of the sunset threw 
up all the contours and skyline to the west, 
and the comet rose eastward, out of the 
pouring tumult of smoke from Bladden’s 
forges. The moon had still to rise. 

By this time the comet had begun to as- 
sume the cloudlike form still familiar 
through the medium of a thousand photo- 
graphs and sketches. At first it had been 
an almost telescopic speck; it had bright- 
ened to the dimensions of the greatest star 
in the heavens; it had still grown, hour by 
hour, in its incredibly swift, its noiseless 
and inevitable rush upon our earth, until 
it had equalled and surpassed the moon. 
Now it was the most splendid thing this sky 
of earth has ever held. I have never seen 
a photograph that gave a proper idea of it. 
Never, at any time, did it assume the con- 
ventional tailed outline comets are sup- 
posed to have. Astronomers talked of its 
double tail, one preceding it, and one trail- 
ing behind it, but these were foreshortened 
to nothing, so that it had rather the form 
of a bellying puff of luminous smoke with 
an intenser, brighter heart. It rose, a hot, 
yellow color, and only began to show its 
distinctive greenness when it was clear of 
the mists of evening. 

It compelled attention for a space. For 
all my earthly concentration of mind, I 
could but stare at it for a moment with a 
vague anticipation that, after all, in some 
way, so strange and glorious an object must 
have significance, could not possibly be 
a matter of absolute indifference to the 
scheme and values of my life. 

But how? 

I thought of Parload. I thought of the 
panic and uneasiness that were spreading 
in this very matter, and of the assurances 
of scientific men that the thing weighed so 
little, at the utmost, a few hundred tons 
of thinly diffused gas and dust, that even 





were it to smite this earth fully, nothing 
could possibly ensue. And, after all, said 
I, what earthly significance has anyone 
found in the stars? 

Then, as one still descended, the houses 
and buildings rose up, the presence of those 
watching groups of people, the tension of 
the situation; and one forgot the sky. 

Preoccupied with myself and with my 
dark dream about Nettie and my honor, I 
threaded my course through the stagnating 
threat of this gathering, and was caught 
unawares, when suddenly the whole scene 
flashed into drama. 

The attention of everyone swung round 
with an irresistible magnetism toward High 
Street, and caught me as a rush of waters 
might catch a wisp of hay. Abruptly the 
whole crowd was sounding one note. It 
was not a word, it was a sound that mingled 
threat and protest, something between a 
prolonged “Ah!” and “Ugh!” Then, 
with a hoarse intensity of anger, came a 
low, heavy booing, “Boo! boo—oo!” a 
note stupidly expressive of animal savagery. 
“Toot, toot!” said Lord Redcar’s auto- 
mobile in ridiculous repartee. ‘Toot, 
toot!” One heard it whizzing and throb- 
bing as the crowd obliged it to slow down. 

Everybody seemed in motion toward 
the colliery gates, I, too, with the others. 

I heard a shout. Through the dark 
figures about me I saw the motor car stop 
and move forward again, and had a glimpse 
of something writhing on the ground. 

It was alleged afterward that Lord 
Redcar was driving, and that he quite de- 
liberately knocked down a little boy who 
would not get out of his way. It is as- 
serted with equal confidence that the boy 
was a man who tried to pass across the 
front of the motor car as it came slowly 
through the crowd, and who escaped by 
a hair’s breadth, and then slipped on the 
tram rail and fell down. I have both ac- 
counts set forth, under screaming head- 
lines, in two of these sere newspapers upon 
my desk. No one could ever ascertain the 
truth. Indeed, in such a blind tumult of 
passion, could there be any truth? 

There was a rush forward, the horn of 
the car sounded, everything swayed vio- 
lently to the right for perhaps ten yards 
or so, and there was a report like a pistol 
shot. 

For a moment everyone seemed running 
away. A woman, carrying a_ shawl- 
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wrapped child, blundered into me, and 
sent me reeling back. Everyone thought 
of firearms, but, as a matter of fact, some- 
thing had gone wrong with the motor, 
what in those old-fashioned contrivances 
was called a back fire. A thin puff of 
bluish smoke hung in the air behind the 
thing. The majority of the people scat- 
tered back in a disorderly fashion and 
left a clear space about the struggle that 
centered upon the motor car. 

The man or boy who had fallen was 
lying on the ground with no one near him, 
a black lump, an extended arm and two 
sprawling feet. The motor car had 
stopped, and its three occupants were 
standing up. Six or seven black figures 
surrounded the car, and appeared to be 
holding on to it as if to prevent it from 
starting again. One—it was Mitchell, a 
well-known labor leader—argued in fierce, 
low tones with Lord Redcar. I could not 
hear anything they said; I was not near 
enough. Behind me the colliery gates 
were open, and there was a sense of help 
coming to the motor car from that direction. 
There was an unoccupied, muddy space for 
fifty yards, perhaps, between car and gate, 
and then the wheels and head of the pit 
rose black against the sky. I was one of a 
rude semicircle of people that hung as yet 
indeterminate in action about this dispute. 

It was natural, I suppose, that my fingers 
should close upon the revolver in my pocket. 

I advanced with the vaguest intentions 
in the world, and not so quickly but that 
several men hurried past me to join the 
little knot holding up the car. 

Lord Redcar, in his big, furry overcoat, 
towered up over the group about him; his 
gestures were free and threatening, and 
his voice loud. He made a fine figure 
there, I must admit; he was a big, fair, 
handsome young man with a fine tenor voice 
and an instinct for gallant effect. My eyes 
were drawn to him at first wholly. He 
seemed a symbol, a triumphant symbol, of 
all that the theory of aristocracy claims, 
of all that filled my soul with resentment. 
His chauffeur sat crouched together, peer- 
ing at the crowd under his lordship’s arm. 
But Mitchell showed as a sturdy figure 
also, and his voice was firm and loud. 

““You’ve hurt that lad,” said Mitchell, 
over and over again. ‘“‘ You'll wait here till 
you see if he’s hurt.” 

“Tl wait here or not as I please,” said 








Redcar; and to the chauffeur, “Here! get 
down and look at it!” 

“You’d better not get down,” said 
Mitchell; and the chauffeur stood bent and 
hesitating on the step. 

The man on the back seat stood up, 
leaned forward, and spoke to Lord Red- 
car, and for the first time my attention was 
drawn tohim. It was young Verrall! His 
handsome face shown clear and fine in the 
green pallor of the comet. 

I ceased to hear the quarrel that was 
raising the voices of Mitchell and Lord 
Redcar. This new fact sent them spinning 
into the background. Young Verrall! 

It was my own purpose coming to meet 
me halfway. 

There was to be a fight h>re; it seemed 
certain to come to a scuffle, and here we 
were 

What was I to do? I thought very 
rapidly. Unless my memcry cheats me, 
I acted with swift decision. My hand 
tightened on my revolver, and then I re- 
membered it was unloaded. I had thought 
my course out in an instant. I turned 
round and pushed my way out of the angry 
crowd that was now surging back toward the 
motor car. 

It would be quiet and out of sight, I 
thought, among the dump heaps across the 
road, and there I might load unobserved. 

A big young man, striding forward with 
his fists clenched, halted for one second at 
the sight of me. 

“What!” said he. ‘“Ain’t afraid of 
them, are you?” 

I glanced over my shoulder and back at 
him, was near showing him my pistol, and 
the expression changed in his eyes. He 
hung perplexed at me. Then with a grunt 
he went. on. 

I heard the voices growing loud and 
sharp behind me. 

I hesitated, half turned toward the dis- 
pute, then set off running toward the heaps. 
Some instinct told me not to be detected 
loading. I was cool enough, therefore, 
to think of the aftermath of the thing I 
meant to do. 

I looked back once again toward the 
swaying discussion—or was it a fight now? 
—and then I dropped into a hollow, knelt 
among the weeds, and loaded with eager, 
trembling fingers. I loaded one chamber, 
got up and went back a dozen paces, 
thought of possibilities, vacillated, re- 
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turned, and loaded all the other chambers. 
I did it slowly because I felt a little clumsy, 
and at the end came a moment of inspec- 
tion. Had I forgotten anything? Andthen, 
for a few seconds, I crouched before I rose, 
resisting the first gust of reaction against 
my impulse. I took thought, and for a 
moment that great green-white meteor 
overhead swam back into my conscious 
mind. For the first time then, I linked 
it clearly with all the fierce violence that 
had crept into human life. I joined up 
that with what I meant todo. I was going 
to shoot young Verrall under the benedic- 
tion of that green glare, as it were. 

But about Nettie? 

I found it impossible to think out that 
obvious complication. 

I came up over the heap again, and 
walked slowly back toward the wrangle. 

Of course I had to kill him! 

Now, I would have you believe I did not 
want to murder young Verrall at all at that 
particular time. I had not pictured such 
circumstances as these, I had never thought 
of him in connection with Lord Redcar 
and our black industrial world. He was 
in that distant other world of Checkshill, 
the world of parks and gardens, of warm 
sunlit emotions and Nettie. His appear- 
ance here was disconcerting. I was taken 
by surprise. I was too tired and hungry 
to think clearly, and the hard implication 
of our antagonism prevailed with me. In 
the tumult of my past emotions I had 
thought constantly of conflicts, confronta- 
tions, deeds of violence, and now the mem- 
ory of these things took possession of me as 
though they were irrevocable resolutions. 

There was a sharp exclamation, the 
shriek of a woman, and the crowd came 
surging back. The fight had begun. 

Lord Redcar, I believe, had jumped 
down from his car and felled Mitchell, and 
men were already running out to his as- 
sistance from the colliery gates. 

I had some difficulty in shoving through 
the crowd; I can still remember very vividly 
being jammed at one time between two big 
men so that my arms were pinned to my 
sides, but all the other details are gone out 
of my mind until I found myself almost vio- 
lently projected forward into the “scrap.” 

I blundered against the corner of the 
motor car, and came round it face to face 
with young Verrall, who was descending 
from the back compartment. His face 
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was touched with orange from the auto- 
mobile’s big lamps, which conflicted with 
the shadows of the comet light, and dis- 
torted him oddly. That effect lasted but 
an instant, but it put me out. Then he 
came a step forward, and the ruddy lights 
and the queerness vanished. 

I don’t think he recognized me, but he 
perceived immediately that I meant at- 
tacking. He struck out at once at me a 
haphazard blow, and touched me on the 
cheek. 

Instinctively I let go of the pistol, 
snatched my right hand out of my pocket 
and brought it up in a belated parry, and 
then let out with my left full on his chest. 

It sent him staggering, and as he went 
back I saw recognition mingle with the 
astonishment in his face. 

“You know me, you swine,” I cried, 
and hit again. 

Then I was spinning sideways, half 
stunned, with a huge lump of a fist under 
my jaw. I had an impression of Lord 
Redcar as a great, furry bulk, towering like 
some Homeric hero above the fray. I 
went down before him; it made him seem 
to rush up; and he ignored me further. 
His big, flat voice counseled young Verrall: 

“Cut, Teddy! It won’t do. The pick- 
eta’s got i’on bahs.” 

Feet swayed about me, and some hob- 
nailed miner kicked my ankle and went 
stumbling. There were shouts and curses, 
and then everything had swept past me. 
I rolled over on my face, and beheld the 
chauffeur, young Verrall, and Lord Red- 
car—the latter holding up his long skirts 
of fur, and making a grotesque figure— 
one behind the other, in full bolt across 
a coldly comet-lit interval, toward the open 
gates of the colliery. 

I raised myself up on my hands. 

Young Verrall! 

My revolver! I had forgotten it. I was 
covered with coaly mud, knees, elbows, 
shoulders, back. And I had not even 
druwn my revolver ! 

A feeling of ridiculous impotence over- 
whelmed me. I struggled painfully to my 
feet. 

I hesitated for a moment toward the 
gates of the colliery, and then went limping 
homeward, thwarted, painful, confused, 
and ashamed. I had not the heart or de- 
sire to help in the wrecking and burning 
of Lord Redcar’s motor. 
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OPER 


BY AMBROSE BIERCE 


HILE in Ghargaroo (said 
@ the Returned Traveler) I 
heard much of the great 
statesman and_ philosopher, 
¥! Juptka-Getch, who was ac- 
yh counted the wisest person 
in the realm and was held 
in so high honor and esteem 
that none dared speak to 
him without permission of 
thesovereign. Having obtained this through 
the happy accident of having a wart on the 
left side of my nose, as had a cousin of the 
prime minister, I went humbly to the great 
man’s dwelling, which to my astonishment 
I found to be an unfurnished cave in the 
side of a mountain. Inexpressibly surprised 
to observe that a favorite of the sovereign 
and the people was so meanly housed, I 
ventured, after my salutation, to ask how 
this could be so. Regarding me with an 
indulgent smile, the venerable man, who 
was about two hundred and fifty years old 
and entirely bald, explained. 

“In one of our Sacred Books, of which 
we have three thousand,” said he, ‘“‘it is 
written, ‘Golooloo ek wakwah betenka,’ and 
in another, ‘Jebeb uq seedroy im aboltraqu 
ocrux ti smelkit.’” 

Translated, these mean, respectively, 
“The poor are blessed,’ and, “‘ Heaven is 
not easily entered by those who are rich.” 

I asked Juptka-Getch if his countrymen 
really gave to these texts a practical ap- 
plication in the affairs of life. 

“Why, surely,” he replied, ‘‘you cannot 
think us such fools as to disregard the 
teachings of our gods! That would be 
madness. I cannot imagine a people so 
mentally and morally depraved as that! 
Can you?” 

Observing me blushing and stammering, 
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he inquired the cause of my embarrass- 
ment. ‘The thought of so incredible a 
thing confuses me,” I managed to reply. 
“But tell me if in your piety and wisdom 
you really stripped yourself of all your 
property in order to obey the gods and get 
the benefit of indigence.” 

“T did not have to do so,” he replied 
with a smile; ‘‘my king attended to that. 
When he wishes to distinguish one of his 
subjects by a mark of his favor, he im- 
poverishes him to such a degree as will 
attest the exact measure of the royal appro- 
bation. I am proud to say that he took 
from me all that I had.” 

‘“‘But, pardon me,” I said; ‘‘how does it 
occur that among a people which regards 
poverty as the greatest earthly good all are 
not poor? I observe here as much wealth 
and ‘prosperity’ as in my own country.” 

Juptka-Getch folded his legs across the 
back of his neck (an attitude which in 
Ghargaroo signifies profound reflection) 
and after a few moments answered: ‘‘The 
only person in this country that owns any- 
thing is the king; in the service of his peo- 
ple he afflicts himself with that burden. 
All property, of whatsoever kind, is his, to 
do with as he will. He divides it among 
his subjects in the ratio of their demerit, as 
determined by the waguks—local officers— 
whose duty it is to know personally every- 
one in their jurisdiction. To the most 
desperate and irreclaimable criminals is 
allotted the greatest wealth, which is taken 
from them, little by little, as they show 
signs of reformation.” 

“But what,” said I, “is to prevent the 
wicked from becoming poor at any time? 
How can the king and his officers keep the 
unworthy, suffering the punishment and 
peril of wealth, from giving it away?” 
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“To whom, for example?” replied the 
illustrious man, taking the great toe of his 
right foot in his mouth, as is the fashion in 
Ghargaroo when awaiting an important 
communication. The respectful formulity 
of the posture imperfectly concealed the 
irony of the question, but I was not to be 
silenced. 

“‘One might convert one’s property into 
money,” I persisted, ‘‘and throw the money 
into the sea.” 

Juptka-Getch released the toe and grave- 
ly answered: ‘‘Every person in Ghargaroo 
is compelled by law to keep minute accounts 
of his income and expenditures, and must 
swear to them. There is an annual ap- 
praisement by the waguk, and any needless 
decrease in the value of an estate is pun- 
ished by skinning the offender’s legs. Ex- 
penditures for luxuries and high living are, 
of course, approved, for it is universally 
known among us, and attested by many 
popular proverbs, that the pleasures of the 
rich are vain and disappointing. So they 
are considered a part of the punishment, 
and not only allowed but required. -A man 
sentenced to wealth who lives frugally, in- 
dulging in only rational and inexpensive 
delights, has his ears cut off for the first 
offense, and for the second is compelled to 
pass six months at court, participating in 
all the gaieties of the capital.” 

““Most illustrious of mortals,” I said, 
turning a somersault—the Ghargarese man- 
ner of interrupting a discourse—‘‘I am as 
the dust upon your beard, but in my own 
country I am esteemed no fool, and right 
humbly do I perceive that you are ecxrop- 
tug nemk puitog pelegmy.” 

This expression translates, literally, “giv- 
ing me a fill,” a phrase without meaning 
in our tongue, but in Ghargarese appear- 
ing to imply incredulity. 

“The gaieties of the king’s court,” I con- 
tinued, ‘‘must be expensive. The court- 
iers of the sovereign’s entourage, the great 
officers of the realm—surely they are not 
condemned to wealth, like common crimi- 
nals!” 

‘““My son,” said Juptka-Getch, tearing 
out a handful of his beard to signify his 
tranquillity under accusation, ‘‘ your doubt 
of my veracity is noted with satisfaction, 
but it is not permitted to you to impeach 
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my sovereign’s infallible knowledge of 
character. His courtiers, the great. officers 
of the realm, as you truly name them, are 
the richest men in the country because he 
knows them to be the greatest rascals. 
After each annual reapportionment of the 
national wealth he settles all the un- 
allotted surplus upon them.” 

Prostrating myself before the eminent 
philosopher, I craved his pardon for my 
doubt of his sovereign’s-wisdom and con- 
sistency, and begged him to cut off my head. 

“Nay,” he said, ‘you have committed 
the unpardonable sin and I cannot con- 
sent to bestow upon you the advantages of 
death. You shall continue to live the 
thing that you are.” 

“What!” I cried, “‘is it thought in Ghar- 
garoo that death is an advantage, a bless- 
ing ?” 

“‘Our Sacred Books,” he said, ‘‘are full 
of texts affirming the vanity of life.” 

My astonishment was for some moments 
too great for words. When I had recov- 
ered the power of speech, I said, “Then I 
infer that the death penalty is unknown to 
your laws!” 

“‘We have the life penalty instead. Con- 
victed criminals are not only enriched, as 
already explained, but by medical attend- 
ance kept alive as long as possible. On 
the other hand, the very righteous, who have 
been rewarded with poverty, are permitted 
to die whenever it pleases them.” 

Juptka-Getch again crossed his feet upon 
the back of his neck in meditation, and 
presently said, ‘‘Do not the Sacred Books 
of your country teach the vanity of life, the 
blessedness of poverty and the wickedness 
of wealth ?” 

“They do, O Most Illustrious, they do.” 

‘And your countrymen believe ? ee 

“Surely—none but the foolish and de- 
praved entertain a doubt.” 

“Then I waste my breath in expounding 
laws and customs already known to you. 
You have, of course, the same.” 

At this I averted my face and blushed so 
furiously that the walls of the cave were 
illuminated with a wavering crimson like 
the light of a great conflagration! Thinking 
that the capital city was ablaze, Juptka- 
Getch ran from the cave’s mouth, crying, 
‘*Fire, fire!” and I saw him no more. 
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ES ARMER ROSE sat on his 
Yea porch smoking an evening 
(EK pipe. By his side in a com- 
ee fortable chair sat his friend, 
“i$ the miller, also smoking, and 
V4 gazing with half-closed eyes 
sat the landscape as he lis- 
%tened for the thousandth 
<i time to his host’s complaints 
2 about his daughter. 
“The long and the short of it is, Cray,” 
said the farmer with an air of mournful 
pride, “‘she’s far too good-looking.” 
Mr. Cray grunted. 
“Truth is truth, though she’s my daugh- 
ter,” continued Mr. Rose vaguely, ‘‘she’s 
too good-looking. Sometimes when I’ve 

taken her up to market I’ve seen the folks 
fair turn their backs on the cattle and stare 
at her instead.” 

Mr. Cray sniffed, louder, perhaps, than he 
had intended. 

‘“What is the consequence ?” demanded 
the farmer, relaxing his gaze, ‘‘she looks iui 
the glass and sees herself, and then she gets 
miserable and uppish because there ain’t 
nobody in these parts good enough for her 
to marry.” 

“Tt’s a extraordinary thing to me where 
she gets them good looks from,” said the 
miller deliberately. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Rose, and sat trying to 
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think of a means of enlightening his friend 
without undue loss of modesty. 

‘She ain’t a bit like her poor mother,” 
mused Mr. Cray. 

“No, she don’t get her looks from her.” 

“‘Tt’s one o’ them things you can’t account 
for,” said Mr. Cray, who was very tired of 
the subject; “‘it’s just like seeing a beautiful 
flower blooming on an old cabbage-stump.” 

The farmer knocked his pipe out noisily 
and began to refill it. ‘‘People have said 
that she takes after me a trifle,” he re- 
marked shortly. 

““You weren’t fool enough to believe that, 
I know,” said the miller. ‘‘ Why, she’s no 
more like you than you’re like a warming 
pan—not so much.” 

Mr. Rose regarded his friend fixedly. 

“T’m no flatterer,” went on the miller, 
‘‘never was. And you can’t please every- 
body. If I said your daughter took after 
you I don’t s’pose she’d ever speak to me 
again.” 

‘“The worst of it is,” said the farmer, dis- 
regarding this remark, ‘‘she won’t settle 
down. There’s young Walter Lomas after 
her now, and she won’t look at him. He’sa 
decent young fellow, is Walter, and she’s 
been and named one o’ the pigs after him, 
and the way she mixes them up together is 
disgraceful.” 

“Tf she was my girl she should marry 
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young Walter,” said the miller firmly. 
‘*What’s wrong with him ?” 

‘“‘She looks higher,” replied the other 
mysteriously, ‘‘she’s always reading them 
romantic books full o’ love tales, and she’s 
never tired o’ talking of a girl her mother 
used to know that went on the stage and 
married a baronet. She goes and sits in the 
best parlor every afternoon now and calls it 
the drawing-room. She’ll sit there till she’s 
past the marrying age and then she’ll turn 
round and blame me.” 

“She wants a lesson,” said Mr. Cray 
firmly; “‘she wants to be taught her position 
in life—not to go about turning up her nose 
at young men and naming pigs after them.” 

Mr. Rose sighed. 

“What she wants to understand is that 
the upper classes wouldn’t look at her,” 
pursued the miller. 

“It would be easier to make her under- 
stand that, if they didn’t,” said the farmer. 

‘“‘T mean,” said Mr. Cray sternly, “‘with a 
view to marriage. What you ought to do is 
to get somebody staying down here with you 
pretending to be a lord or a nobleman, and 
ordering her about and not noticing her 
good looks at all. Then, while she’s upset 
about that, in comes Walter Lomas to com- 
fort her and be a contrast to the other.” 

Mr. Rose withdrew his pipe. 

“Yes, but how ” he began. 

“And it seems to me,” interrupted Mr. 
Cray, ‘‘that I know just the young fellow to 
do it. Nephew of my wife’s. He was com- 
ing to stay a fortnight with us, but you can 
have him with pleasure—me and him don’t 
get on over and above well.” 

“Perhaps he wouldn’t do it.” 

“‘He’d do it like a shot,” said Mr. Cray 
positively. ‘“‘It ’ud be fair for us and it 
would be a lesson for her. If you like I'll 
tell him to write to you for lodgings as he 
wants to come for a fortnight’s fresh air after 
the fatiguing gaieties of town.” 

“Fatiguing gaieties of town,” repeated 
the admiring farmer, “‘ fatiguing re 

He sat back in his chair and laughed, and 
Mr. Cray, delighted at the prospect of get- 
ting rid so easily of a tiresome guest, laughed 
too. Overhead, at the open window, a 
third person laughed, but in so well-bred 
a fashion that neither of them heard 
her. 

The farmer received a letter a day or two 
afterward and negotiations between Jane 
Rose, on the one side, and Lord Fairmount, 











on the other, were soon in progress; the 
farmei’s own composition being deemed 
somewhat crude for such a correspondence. 

“T wish he didn’t want it kept so secret,” 
said Miss Rose, pondering over the final 
letter. ‘I should like to let the Crays and 
one or two more people know he is staying 
with us.” 

‘You must do as he wishes,” said her 
father, using his handkerchief violently. 

Jane sighed. ‘‘He’ll be a little company 
for me at any rate,” she remarked—“ what 
is the matter, father?” 

“Bit of a cold,” said the farmer, indis- 
tinctly, as he made for the door, still holding 
his handkerchief to his face. ‘‘ Been coming 
on some time.” 

He put on his hat and went out, and Miss 
Rose, watching him from the window, was 
not without fears that the joke might prove 
too much for a man of his habits. She re- 
garded him thoughtfully and, when he re- 
turned at one o’clock to dinner and encoun- 
tered instead a violent dust-storm which 
was raging in the house, she noted with 
pleasure that his sense of humor was more 
under control. 

“‘Dinner?” she said, as he strove to 
squeeze past the furniture which was piled 
in the hall. ‘‘ We’ve got no time to think of 
dinner, and if we had there’s no place for 
you to eat it. You’d better go in the larder 
and cut yourself a crust of bread and 
cheese.” 

Her father hesitated and glared at the 


servant who, with her head bound up in a *: 


duster, passed through the room with a 
broom. Then he walked slowly into the 
kitchen. Miss Rose called out something 
after him. 

“Eh?” said the father, coming back 
hopefully. 

“How is your cold, dear?” 

The father made no reply, and his daugh- 
ter smiled contentedly as she heard him 
stamping about in the larder. 

Lord Fairmount arrived the following day 
on foot from the station, and after acknowl- 
edging the farmer’s salute with a distant 
nod, requested him to send a cart for his 
luggage. He was a tall, good-looking young 
man and, as he stood in the hall languidly 
twisting his mustache, Miss Rose deliber- 
ately decided upon his destruction. 

“These your daughters?” he inquired 
carelessly, as he followed his host into the 
garden. 
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NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN JANE ROSE ON THE ONE SIDE, AND LORD FAIRMOUNT, 
ON THE OTHER, WERE SOON IN PROGRESS 


‘One of ’em is, my lord; the other is my 
servant,”’ replied the farmer. 

‘“‘She’s got your eyes,” said his lordship, 
tapping the astonished Annie under the 
chin; ‘‘ your nose, too, I think.” 

‘‘That’s my servant,” said the farmer, 
knitting his brow. 

‘Oh, indeed,” said his lordship airily. 

He turned round and regarded Jane, but 
although she tried to meet him half-way by 
elevating her chin a little, his audacity 
failed him and the words died away on his 
tongue. A long silence followed, broken 
only by the ill-suppressed giggles of Annie, 
who had retired to the kitchen. 

“T trust that we shall make your lordship 
comfortable,” said Miss Rose. 

“T hope so, my good girl,”’ was the reply. 
“And now will you show me my room ?” 

Miss Rose led the way upstairs and 
threw open the door. 

“Ts this the best room you have?” Lord 
Fairmount inquired stiffly. 

“Oh, no,” said Miss Rose, smiling; 
“father’s room is much better than this. 
Look here.” 

She threw open another door and, ignor- 
ing a gesticulating figure which stood in the 
hall below, regarded him anxiously. “If 

you would prefer father’s room, he would be 
delighted for you to have it. Delighted.” 

“Yes, I will have this one,” said Lord 
461 


Fairmount, entering. ‘‘Bring me up some 
hot water, please, and clear these boots and 
leggings out.” 

Miss Rose tripped downstairs, and, be- 
stowing a witching smile upon her sire, 
waved away his request for an explanation 
and hastened into the kitchen, whence 
Annie shortly emerged with the water. 

It was with something of a shock that the 
farmer discovered that he had to wait for 
his dinner while his lordship had luncheon. 
That meal, under his daughter’s manage- 
ment, took a long time, and the joint, when 
it reached him, was more than half cold. It 
was, moreover, quite clear that the aristoc- 
racy had not even mastered the rudiments 
of carving, but preferred instead to box the 
compass for tidbits. 

He ate his meal in silence, and, when it 
was over, sought out his guest to administer 
a few much needed stage directions. Owing, 
however, to the ubiquity of Jane, he wasted 
nearly the whole of the afternoon before he 
obtained an opportunity. Even then the 
interview was short; the farmer having to 
compress into ten seconds instructions for 
Lord Fairmount to express a desire to take 
his meals with the family, and his dinner at 
the respectable hour of one p.m. Instruc- 
tions as to a change of bedrooms were frus- 
trated by the reappearance of Jane. 

His lordship went for a walk after that, 
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and, coming back with a bored air, stood 
on the hearth-rug in the living-room and 
watched Miss Rose sewing. 

““Very dull place,” he said, at last, in a 
dissatisfied voice. 

‘Yes, my lord,’ said Miss Rose demurely. 

“Fearfully dull,” complained his lord- 
ship, stifling a yawn; ‘‘what I’m to do to 
amuse myself for a fortnight I’m sure I don’t 
know.” 

Miss Rose raised her fine eyes and re- 
garded him intently. Many a lesser man 
would have looked no further for amuse- 
ment. 

“I’m afraid there is not much to do about 
here, my lord,” she said quietly. ‘‘We are 
very plain folk in these parts.” 

“Yes,” assented the other. An obvious 
compliment rose of itself to his lips, but he 
restrained himself, though with difficulty. 
Miss Rose bent her head over her work and 
stitched industriously. His lordship took 
up a book and, remembering his mission, 
read for a couple of hours. Miss Rose 
glanced over in his direction once or twice 
and then, with a somewhat vixenish ex- 
pression, resumed her sewing., 

“Wonderful eyes she’s got,”’ said the gen- 
tleman, as he sat on the edge of his bed that 
night and thought over the events of the 
day; ‘‘it’s pretty to see them flash.” 

He saw them flash several times during 
the next few days, and Mr. Rose himself 
was more than ever satisfied with the 
hauieur with which his guest treated the 
household. 

“But I don’t like the way you have with 
me,” he complained. 

“Tt’s all in the part,” urged his lord- 
ship. 

“Well, you can leave that part out,”’ re- 
joined Mr. Rose, with some acerbity. “I 
object to being spoken to as you spoke to me 
before that girl Annie. Be as horrid and 
unpleasant as you like to my daughter but 
leave me alone, mind that.” 

His lordship promised, and, in pursuance 
of his host’s instructions, strove manfully to 
subdue feelings toward Miss Rose by no 
means in accordance with them. The best 
of us are liable to absent-mindedness; and 
he sometimes so far forgot himself as to 
address her in tones as humble as any in his 
somewhat large experience. 

“T hope that we are making you com- 
fortable here, my lord,’ she said, as they 
sat together one afternoon. 





“T have never been more comfortable in 
my life,’’ was the generous reply. 

Miss Rose shook her head. ‘‘Oh, my 
lord,” she said in protest, “think of your 
mansion.” 

His lordship thought of it; for two or 
three days he had been thinking of houses, 
and furniture and other things of that 
nature. 

“T have never seen an old country seat,” 
continued Miss Rose. “I should be so 
grateful if your lordship would describe 
yours to me.” 

His lordship shifted uneasily and then, in 
face of the girl’s persistence, stood for some 
time divided between the contending claims 
of Hampton Court Palace and the Tower of 
London. He decided upon the former. 

“How happy you must be!” said the 
breathless Jane when he had finished. 

He shook his head gravely. ‘‘My pos- 
sessions have never given me any happi- 
ness,” he remarked. ‘I would much rather 
be in a humble rank of life, live where I 
like and—and marry whom I like.” 

There was no mistaking the meaning fall 
in his voice. Miss Rose sighed gently and 
lowered her eyes—her lashes had often ex- 
cited comment. Then, in a soft voice, she 
asked him the sort of life he would prefer. 

In reply, his lordship, with an eloquence 
which surprised himself, portrayed the joys 
of life in a seven-room house in town with a 
greenhouse six feet by three, and a garden 
large enough to contain it. He really spoke 
well, and, when he had finished, his listener 
gazed at him with eyes suffused with timid 
admiration. 

“‘Oh, my lord,” she said prettily, “‘now I 
know what you have been doing. You’ve 
been slumming.” 

“‘Slumming ?” gasped his lordship. 

“You couldn’t have described a place 
like that unless you had been,” said Miss 
Rose nodding. “I hope you took the poor 
people some nice, hot soup.” 

His lordship tried to explain, but without 
success. Miss Rose persisted in regarding 
him as a missionary of food and warmth, 
and spoke feelingly of the people who had 
to live in such places. She also warned him 
against the risk of infection. 

“You don’t understand,” he repeated 
impatiently. ‘These are nice houses, nice 
enough for anybody to live in. If you took 
soup to people like that why—they’d throw 
it at you.” 
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“Wretches!” murmured the indignant 
Jane, who was enjoying herself amazingly. 

His lordship eyed her with sudden sus- 
picion, but her face was quite grave and 
bore traces of strong feeling. He explained 
again, but without avail. 

‘You never ought to go near such places, 
my lord,’ she concluded solemnly, as she 
rose to quit the room. “Even a girl of my 
station would draw the line at that.” 

She bowed deeply and withdrew. His 
lordship sank into a chair, and, thrusting 
his hands into his pockets, gazed gloomily at 


the dried grasses in the grate. 


His Lordship 








comprised amongst other things a stool and 
a desk. 

“T don’t like town,” he said with a glance 
at Jane. “If I had my choice I would live 
here always. I would sooner live here in 
this charming spot with this charming 
society than anywhere.” 

Mr. Rose coughed, and having caught 
his eye, shook his head at him and signifi- 
cantly glanced over at the unconscious 
Jane. The young man ignored his action, 
and, having got an opening, gave utter- 
ance in the course of the next ten minutes 
to radical heresies of so violent a type that 
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‘SHE'S GOT YOUR EYES,” 


During the next day or two his appetite 
failed and other well-known symptoms set 
in. Miss Rose, diagnosing them all, pre- 
scribed by stealth some bitter remedies. 
The farmer regarded his change of manner 
with disapproval and, concluding that it 
was due to his own complaints, sought to 
reassure him. He also pointed out that his 
daughter’s opinion of the aristocracy was 
hardly likely to increase if the only member 
she knew went about the house as though 
he had lost all interest in life. 

“You are longing for the gaieties of 
town, my lord,” he remarked one morning, 
at breakfast. 

His lordship shook his head. His gaieties 





SAID HIS LORDSHIP 


the farmer could hardly keep his seat. Social 
distinctions were condemned utterly and 
the House of Lords was referred to as a 
human dust-bin. The farmer gazed open- 
mouthed at this snake he had nourished. 

“Your lordship will alter your mind 
when you get to town,” said Jane demurely. 

““Never,” declared the other, impres- 
sively. 

The girl sighed, and, gazing first with 
much interest at her parent, who seemed to 
be doing his best to ward off a fit, turned 
her lustrous eyes upon the guest. 

“We shall all miss you,” she said softly; 
‘‘you’ve been a lesson to all of us.” 
“Lesson ?” he repeated, flushing. 
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HE EXPLAINED AGAIN, BUT WITHOUT AVAIL 


“Tt has improved our behavior so, having 
a lord in the house,” said Miss Rose with 
painful humility. ‘I’m sure father hasn’t 
been like the same man since you’ve been 
here.” 

“What d’ye mean?” demanded the 
farmer, hotly. 

“Don’t speak like that before his lord- 
ship, father,” said his daughter hastily. 
“T’m not blaming you; you’re no worse 
than the other men about here. You 
haven’t had an opportunity of learning 
before, that’s all. It isn’t your fault.” 

“Learning!” bellowed the farmer, turn- 
ing an inflamed visage upon his apprehen- 
sive guest, “have you noticed anything 
about my behavior ?” 

“Certainly not,” said his lordship, hastily. 

“All I know is,” continued Miss Rose 
positively, “‘I wish you were going to stay 
here another six months for father’s sake.” 

“‘Look here—” began Mr. Rose, smiting 
the table. 

“And Annie’s,” said Jane, raising her 
voice above the din. ‘‘I don’t know which 
has improved the most. I’m sure the way 
they both drink their tea now——” 

Mr. Rose pushed his chair back loudly 
and got up from the table. For a moment 
he stood struggling for words, then he 





turned suddenly with 
a growl and quitted 
the room, banging the 
door after him in a 
fashion which clearly 
indicated that he still 
had some lessons to 
learn. 

‘““You’ve made your 
father angry,” said his 
lordship. 

“It’s for his own 
good,” said Miss Rose, 
darkly. “Are you real- 
ly sorry to leave us?” 

“« Sorry ?” repeated 
the other. ‘Sorry is 
not the word for it.” 

“You will miss fa- 
ther,” said the girl. 

He sighed gently. 

“And Annie,” she 
continued. 

He sighed again, and 
Jane took a. slight 
glance at him corner- 
wise. 

‘“‘And me too, I hope,” she said, in a low 
voice. 

‘Miss you,” repeated his lordship in a 
suffocating voice, ‘“‘I should miss the sun 
less.” 

“T am so glad,” said Jane, clasping her 
hands, “‘it is so nice to feel that one is not 
quite forgotten. Of course, I can never 
forget you. You are the only nobleman I 
have ever met.” 

“T hope that it is not only because of 
that,” he said forlornly. 

Miss Rose pondered. When she pon- 
dered, her eyes increased in size and re- 
vealed unsuspected depths. 

‘“‘No-o,” she said, at length in a hesitating 
voice. 

‘‘Suppose that I were not what I am rep- 
resented to be,” he said slowly; “suppose 
that instead of being Lord Fairmount I 
were merely a clerk.” 

‘“‘A clerk?” repeated Miss Rose, with a 
very well-managed shudder, “how can I 
suppose such an absurd thing as that?” 

‘But if I were?” urged his lordship fever- 
ishly. 

“Tt’s no use supposing such a thing as 
that,” said Miss Rose briskly, “your high 
birth is stamped on you.” 

His lordship shook his head. “I would 
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sooner be a laborer on this farm than a king 
anywhere else,’’ he said with feeling. 

Miss Rose drew a pattern on the floor 
with the toe of her shoe. 

“The poorest laborer on the farm can 
have the pleasure of looking at you every 
day,” continued his lordship passionately. 
“Every day of his life he can see you and 
feel a better man for it.” 

Miss Rose looked at him sharply. Only 
the day before the poorest laborer had seen 
her—when he wasn’t expecting the honor— 
and received'an epitome of his character 
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“‘Nonsense,” responded Miss Rose, briefly. 

“‘T have been deceiving you,” he went on. 
“T have made you believe that I am a person 
of title.” 

“Nonsense,” said Miss Rose again. 

The other started arid eyed her un- 
easily. 

“Nobody would mistake you for a lord,” 
said Miss Rose cruelly. ‘“‘Why, I shouldn’t 
think that you had ever seen one. You 
didn’t do it at all properly. Why, your 
Uncle Cray would have done it better.” 

Mr. Cray’s nephew fell back in conster- 
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*“*I LIKE FOOLS BETTER THAN LORDS 


which had nearly stunned him. But his 
lordship’s face was quite grave. 

“‘T go to-morrow,” he said. 

“Yes,” said Jane, in a hushed voice. 

He crossed the room gently and took a 
seat by her side. Miss Rose, still gazing at 
the floor, wondered indignantly why it was 
she was not blushing. His lordship’s con- 
versation had come to a sudden stop and 
the silence was most awkward. 

“T’ve been a fool, Miss Rose,’’ he said at 
last, rising and standing over her, “and I’ve 
been taking a great liberty.” 


nation and eyed her dumbly as she laughed. 

“T can’t understand,” said Miss Rose, as 
she wiped a tear-dimmed eye; “I can’t 
understand how you could have thought I 
should be so stupid.” 

“I’ve been a fool,” said the other, as he 
retreated to the door. ‘‘Good-by.” 

“‘Good-by,” said Jane. She looked him 
full in the face and the blushes for which 
she had been waiting came in force. 
“You needn’t go unless you want to,” 
she said softly; ‘‘I like fools better than 
lords.” 
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From the Deck of the Rubberneck Coach 


BY JAMES L. FORD 


With Drawings by Frank VerBeck 


Trip No. 3.—THE SuRE THING Buc 


BSERVE the ravages of the 
Sure Thing Bug!” cried the 
j Megaphone Man as the rub- 

berneck coach got under 
way with its eager, inquisi- 
tive load. ‘‘Those who are 
bitten by this insect will in- 
stantly drop whatever they 
may be doing and hurry 
CANES away from their homes or 
offices to take all their money out of the 
bank and wager it on something absolutely 
safe and sure like the turn of a card or a 
wheel, the running of a horse or the rise 
and fall of railway shares.” 

“Can nothing be done to exterminate it ?”’ 
asked a Scotch rubberneck, as he turned his 
coat-collar about his ears for fear the Bug 
might bite him unawares. 

‘*Exterminate it!” cried the guide. ‘‘ Do 
you want all business to come to a standstill 
and the Chamber of Commerce to totter to 
its fall? What the camel is to Arabia and 
the reindeer to Lapland, the Sure Thing 
Bug is to the business life of this metropolis. 
What would become of the noble and kingly 
sport of racing if it were not for this insect ? 
How would district attorneys make records 
if there were no gambling-houses and pool- 
rooms to raid? How would police captains 
lay by money for the loved ones and get 
transferred from one precinct to another, 
giving one and all a chance at the Tender- 
loin, if there were no poolrooms and gam- 
bling-houses for them noé¢ to raid? Exter- 
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minate the Bug, gentlemen, and the Stock 
Exchange would crumble where it stands 
and the great gold-brick industry become a 
mere memory for the old-timers to chat 
about.” 

The Megaphone Man paused in his dis- 
course 2nd seemed lost in solemn specula- 
tion. A moment later the coach stopped 
before a costly structure which stood near 
the corner of Broad and Wall Streets and 
from which extended in every direction, like 
the tentacles of a huge cuttlefish, endless 
streams of white-paper tape bearing the 
records of stock prices supplied by a com- 
mittee of high financiers who decided 
among themselves just what figures should 
be printed. 

“Ts the Bug doing its deadly work here ?” 
inquired a visitor in search of practical 
information. 

“Ts it?” repeated the Megaphone Man. 
““There’s not one of these men who go tear- 
ing up and down the street, plunging into 
brokers’ offices, hanging over the tickers 
and then darting away again that hasn’t 
been bitten long ago by the Sure Thing 
Bug. Follow any one of those little white 
rivulets of tape—and there’s no corner of 
the land into which they don’t penetrate— 
and you’ll find clustered about it an excited 
crowd of men, women and children of every 
condition of life, of every trade and profes- 
sion and of every grade of intelligence save 
that of common sense. At this very mo- 
ment they are writing and telegraphing and 








LIKE THE 
telephoning and even swarming in person 
up to the very table at which the high finan- 
ciers are arranging the numbers for the day 
and offering to bet with them what figures 
they are proposing to mark down.” 

“Why, this is something like policy!” 
exclaimed a Harlem rubberneck who was 
wearing a crape on his arm because his 
black cook had flown the coop with all the 
family silver. 

“It’s precisely the 
same,” said the guide, 
“except that dreams 
about numbers do some- 
times come true, and gigs 
have been known to come 
outinthedrawing—when 
there were not too many 
on them. People some- 
times win here—when 
the high financiers get 
careless or tired of han- 
dling money and _ fall 
asleep.” 

“How 


can you tell 


whether people’ have 
been bitten by the Bug 
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A HUGE CUTTLEFISH 
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j inquired 
a rubberneck who was chronically ad- 
dicted to scientific research. 

“The difference is quite apparent,” re- 


or are just natural born fools? 


plied the Megaphone Man. ‘When the 
natural born fool loses money he knows it, 
but when the victims of the Bug lose, they 
don’t know it so long as the poison is in 
their veins, and they go on talking optimism 
for all the world as if 
their bank accounts had 
been increased instead 
of diminished. Just lis- 
ten to the talk going on 
among those people who 
are trying to borrow 
money from the high 
financiers so as to make 
another bet with them. 
They’re all flat broke, 
but instead of talking 
about their losses they’re 
telling how much they 
made last week or they’re 
going to make next, 
and what a sure thing 
they’ve got on to-day’s 
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HIGH FINANCIERS 


market—a sure thing that can’t lose be- 
cause a speculator mailed it to them from 
the poor-farm where he’s spending the win- 
ter. Do you see that shabby old man whis- 
pering in the ear of that high financier who’s 
busy marking the figures on the tape? Well, 
that man has lost a million dollars betting 
this same captain of industry what he was 
going to mark down next, and now he’s 
trying to borrow a nickel.” 

‘How do you know he’s trying to borrow 
a nickel?” asked a rubberneck. 

“Because all the high financiers are shak- 
ing their heads. They always do that when 
anybody wants anything.” 

The coach moved on, and the Megaphone 
Man resumed his lecture: ‘‘ The place which 
we are about to visit is one of the land- 
marks of the populous district in which it 
stands. Everybody knows where it is ex- 
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cept the captain of the precinct, whose 
boast it is that his territory is as clean as a 
hound’s tooth.” 

A black face appeared for a moment be- 
hind a moving panel in the front door, the 
guide whispered a password, and a mcment 
later all the men in the company found 
themselves in a large room where scores of 
men were crowded about tables that were 
covered with green as a delicate compliment 
to the patrons. 

‘“When we women get our rights, we’ll be 
going in there, too! Oh, if we could only 
shake off the tyranny of man!” exclaimed a 
female suffragist as she watched the men 
disappearing through the open door. 

“Observe the ravages of the Bug,”’ said 
the guide to his little band of sight-seers. 
‘* Not a man in this room but what has a sure 
thing on one of those games now in progress. 
At this table, which you will notice is of 
green cloth beautifully inlaid with facsimiles 
of playing cards in the spade suit, which 
is symbolical of money-digging, a keen- 
faced, soft-spoken gentleman, Mr. Walter 
Dealbrace by name, deals a pack of cards 
out of a silver box while the victims of the 
Bug bet which one is coming next. 

‘Are the cards dealt one at a time?” 

“Yes, except when Mr. Dealbrace deems 
it expedient to deal two and, according to 
the rules of the game, when he does that the 
house always wins. We will pass on now to 
the next table where the genial Colonel 
Holdout is playing our national game with a 
few victims of the Bug. The game at this 
table is invariably won by the player who 
holds the cards the closest to his chest.” 

“Then that farmer ’ll get the money, 
sure,”’ said a rubberneck, pointing to a man 
of rustic appearance whose manner of hold- 
ing his cards was not such as to indicate a: 
profound trust in humanity. ‘‘He’s holding 
his hand right close up to his vest.” 

“Yes,” said the Megaphone Man, “but 
Colonel Holdout has got his under his vest. 
We will now pass on to the educated wheel.”’ 

Here the bitten ones placed their money 
on the numbers painted on the table, the 
affable Mr. Eaglebird set the wheel and the 
ball rolling and when both had stopped 
called out, ‘‘Twenty-one in the black,” or 
‘‘Fifteen in the red,” or whatever the num- 
ber and color on which the ball stopped 
might be: ‘ 

“That ball sets an example that all those 
who claim to be moderate drinkers would 
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do well to follow,” said the Megaphone 
Man. ‘It always knows when to stop.” 

As the party were leaving the building 
one of them remarked, ‘‘It seems to me 
there’s less chance of getting anything here 
than there is when you go against the stock 
market.” 

‘‘You’re mistaken,”’ said the Megaphone 
Man; “‘they serve a supper here every night 
that even the losers can sit down to. In 
Wall Street it’s only the winners who are 
asked to have anything.” 

‘“‘We will now pass on to the place where 
they make the kindling-wood,” and he led 
the way to a building which was conspic- 
uous by reason of its steel-barred windows, 
which suggested a private madhouse, and 
the pile of shattered and splintered wood- 
work that stood beside its door. 

“Tt hasn’t been raided yet this week,” 
said the guide, as he 
entered with the 
company at his heels, 
“so we’d better be 
quick as they’re over- 
due already and we 
don’t want to be 
caught in the round- 
up and get clubbed. 
[ really don’t know 
what the Bug-bitten 
would do if it were 
not-for these pool- 
rooms. They’re 
afraid to really close 
them up for fear 
they’ll open in New- 
ark or Jersey City 
and drain New York 
of half its popula- 
tion. There’s no 
place in the town 
where you can lose 
as much money and 
as quickly as you can 
here.” 

“You might 
throw it in the 
East River,” suggested a rubberneck. 

“Not deep enough,” replied the Mega- 
phone Man. ‘Besides, somebody might 
swim out after it and bring it back. This 
is a dead-sure thing. It’s a good, lively 
game, too, with plenty of variety in it. You 
can play Skates, Clothesrack, Snail, Mud- 
turtle, or any of those fast ones. I see Ox 
is the favorite; they tell me he’ll win in a 
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walk. What’s more, you can play each one 
of them straight or place, or one, two, three; 
so there’s lots of chance for fun. It’s a sure 
thing, too, and nobody knows it better than 
the men who run the place, unless it be the 
owners of the track.” 

At this moment a man wearing a striped 
office coat and with a pen behind his ear 
came hurrying in with anxiety written on 
his face. He had been bitten by the Sure 
Thing Bug while seated at his desk, and 
without waiting a moment he had taken 
what money there was in his employer’s cash 
drawer and dashed around the corner to 
play his sure thing. 

“Put this on Tortoise, both ways,” he 
said, as he handed out his employer’s 
money; then, turning to the sight-seers, he 
explained in a voice that was hoarse with 
excitement: ‘‘I tell you he can’t lose. I got 
the tip straight from 
the jock’s aunt who’s 
cook in the family 
of a man who makes 
tortoise-shell combs, 
and if I was lying on 
a hospital bed, I’d 
get up and come 
down and play this 
if the doctors didn’t 
hold me. He’ll win 
in a walk too, after 
a lonely ride, for there 
won’t be none of 
them other skates 
within sight of him. 
It’s the greatest tip 
ever give out since 
race tracks was made 
and there’s only three 
on him—the starter, 
the trainer an’ me— 
they wouldn’t even 
let the owner have a 
bit of it. Hello, 
what’s that they’re 
chalkin’ up on the 
blackboards ?” 

“Skates wins! With Terrapin next and 
the rest running still!” cried someone, 
and a how! of baffled rage and despair filled 
the air. 

‘‘What’s the use of a sure thing when they 
can fix the jock ?” cried the bettor, as he tore 
up his useless ticket and took his departure. 
He had not been gone long when a pom- 
pous, prosperous-looking man entered in 
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pursuit of the 
employee who 
had taken his 


~ a money to bet 
‘ \€ <@* with. 
’ ae “And so this 
is the place 
where these 
misguided 
young men 
waste their sav- 
ings!” he ex- 
claimed, as he 
scanned the 
eager faces 
about the 
blackboard. 
i “Don’t those 
~ > poor fools 
know that 
when they risk 
their money here they’re sure to lose it!” 

““You’re right, boss; I see you’re on! 
They’re up against a sure thing, these suck- 
ers are, but I’ve got a game that can beat 
this one. There’s a friend of mine in the 
Western Union that catches the name of the 
winner as it comes over the wire, and all the 
big nobs in the town is making barrels play- 
ing the game. I tell you, it’s a sure thing, 
and if you don’t believe it, come with me.” 
He led the way, the merchant following and 
the rubbernecks trailing along behind, to a 
room at the rear of a saloon where a dozen 
men were found with their coats off, tum- 
bling over one another in a state of great ex- 
citement, while one of them stood listening 
to the click of a telegraph instrument and 
shouting violently to an assistant who was 
entering orders in a huge ledger. 

““There’s nothing but the swell push does 
business here,” whispered the hoarse and 
seedy one, and then the man at the ticker 
got to work: “‘ Willie Vanderbilt wants to 
know if it’s too late to lay another hun- 
dred thousand on Leadpipe. Russell Sage 
says for to play Crookedback straight and 


‘“*SKATES WINS!” 





Ferryboat both ways; and Pierpont Morgan 
wants us to keep his winnings till to-morrow 
because he don’t like to have so much money 
in his house over night. Ah, Colonel Astor- 
bilt, I suppose you’ve come for the money 
you won on Gumshoe—great mudhorse that : 
I’d sooner give it to you in bills than a check 
for the safe’s getting rather full. This gen- 
tleman, I suppose, is your friend.” 

“You don’t need to mention no names,” 
said the colonel, warily. ‘‘There was no 
need of letting this gent know who I was. 
Gimme a check though; a hundred thousand 
in bills makes too big a bundle to carry 
through this part of the town.” 

‘“‘And so they tap the wires leading from 
the race track to the betting-room ?”’ said 
the wealthy merchant. ‘‘Well, really this 
seems to be a much safer business than life 
insurance, and it is certainly more honest. 
I could sleep easy if I were engaged in such 
an enterprise as this. Can you tell me the 
name of the horse that will win next?” and 
he drew from his pocket a certified check 
for fifty thousand dollars. 

Colonel Astorbilt stepped over to the tele- 
graph instrument, which immediately began 
to click rapidly, listened a moment and then 
cried: ‘Put your money on Suckerplay! 
He’s comin’ down the stretch now an’ the 
others all dead ones.” 
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later that official cried out, ‘‘ Liveone wins! 

“And my entire fortune is gone!” cried 
the colonel, as he staggered toward the door. 

But the merchant was too quick for him: 
“Come back!” he cried savagely, as he 
seized him by the throat. 

“TI ain’t got your money,” wailed the 
great millionaire, as he tried to wiggle out of 
his shiny overcoat. 

‘“No!” exclaimed the merchant, ‘but 
you’ve no right to run away without giving 
me another sure thing.” 

‘Well, if I must, I must,” said the colonel 
reluctantly, and once more a certified check 
was exchanged for the priceless information 
that, ‘Conscience has them all beaten to a 
crisp. She’s good on the stretch.” 

This time the purveyor of good things 
took no chances, and by the time the wealthy 
merchant had recovered from the bite of the 
Bug, Colonel Astorbilt had cashed his check 
and was well on his way to Rhinebeck. 

“We will now see a little honest, manly 
sport!” cried the Megaphone Man, and the 
coach drew up in front of an enormous 
building in which Kid Laydown and Gen- 
tleman Jim Quitquick, who had been hard 
at work talking to reporters for some 
months, were resting their tired jaws in a 
“fight to the finish” for twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars a side and the gate money. 


The merchant hastened to deliver the 
money to the bookkeeper and a moment 
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‘*puT THIS ON TORTOISE, BOTH WAYS” 


“This is a real sure thing,” whispered 
the Megaphone Man, as he pointed to the 
two conversationalists who were sparring in 
the ring. ‘‘This is the middle of the third 
round and it’s all fixed that the Kid’s to lay 
down at the beginning of the next and get 
counted out. Hello, what’s up? The 
Kid’s getting mad and going for him. First 
thing you know somebody ’Il get hurt. 
There, Jim’s down and out! Well, it would 
have been a sure thing if the Kid hadn’t 
got mad.” 





IT WOULD HAVE BEEN A SURE THING IF THE KID HADNT GOT MAD” 











‘*"MANDY, DAT’S A WARNIN’ FRUM ON HIGH” 


As the sight-seers were leaying the hall 
they passed a butcher shop in whose door- 
way stood two colored women in eager con- 
verse. 

‘Fo’ de Lawd, ’Mandy Johnson!”’ cried 
the elder of the two women, “get yo’ dream 
book out yo’ pocket an’ see what de Croton 
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bug play. I jes’ see one skinnin’ along de 
flo’ wiff a straw in he mouff. See what de 
flo’ an’ de straw play, too; an’ den—praise 
de Lawd!—we’se got a shuah nuff gig! De 
bug play free, an’ de flo’ seben, an’ de straw 
twenty-one? ’Mandy, dat’s a warnin’ 
frum on high, sho’s yo’ standin’ heah. 
Guess I’ll take a quarter outen mah house- 
keepin’ money an’ play free-seben-twenty- 
one dis mawnin’. I was gwine ter fetch 
home a little drap o’ gin case anybody 
called dis afternoon, but I cawn’t neglect de 
high sign frum de heabens. Cawn’t do dat 
nohow. Sakes alive! ain’t dat a billy goat 
eatin’ outen a garbage can? Sho’s yo’re 
alive he’s eatin’ dat banana peel. Look 
what de goat play, Mandy; I ain’t got my 
specs wiff me to-day. An’ look up de 
banana peel an’ de garbage can, too. 
What! De goat he play fo, an’ de can six, 
an’ de banana peel twenty-fo? ’Mandy, 
dat’s de writin’ on de wall. I dassent 
disobey it no more’n I dast fly in de face o’ 
Providence! I’se gwine ter snake out dem 
dimes I’d set aside fo’ de poke chops an’ I 
guess mah ole man’ll hev ter eat fried pota- 
toes instead ter-night. Sho’ly I never did 
see so many signs frum above an’ han’s 
p’intin’ out de way ter trabble ez I hev 


ter-day!”’ 
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BY AMBROSE BIERCE 


>|LAIMING attention by its mat- 
‘| ter, manner and authorship, 
is a paper by Professor Louns- 
bury on “‘The Linguistic Au- 
thority of Great Writers.” 
Asserting, very justly, that “‘the authorita- 
tive syntax of any tongue is based upon the 
practice of its best writers,” the distin- 
guished educator holds that ‘‘other things 
being equal, the chances are immensely in 
favor of the great author being right in 
his practice and of his critic being wrong 
in his censure.” This second statement 
appears to me not only not to “follow” 
from the first, but to be erroneous in itself. 
The learned professor makes it clear that, 
by the ‘‘greatness” of a writer, he means 
that writer’s acceptance as great by the 
general consensus of ‘‘the reading public”’; 
and that view of the matter I am not dis- 
posed to controvert here. But the reading 
public knows nothing of style, thinks noth- 
ing of grammar, and cares nothing for the 
accurate use of words. It accepts with- 
out question the lumbering and involved 
sentences of a De Quincey and the slovenly 
locutions of an Addison or a Poe with equal 
indifference. 

The fame of an author—his “‘ greatness 
—seems to depend not at all upon how he 
says a thing, but altogether upon what 
the thing is that he says. One’s matter 
is for one’s readers; the purpose of one’s 
manner is to please oneself. As to the 
presumption against the critic, his status 
in that character depends, I should say, 
upon who he happens to be. It is possible 
that he is as great a writer, even in the same 
field of letters, as the author criticised. 

Where, then, is the presumption that he 
errs? Many of our greatest authors and 
scholars—men like Walter Savage Landor 
and Dean Alford—have thought it worth 
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while to censure the diction of men greater 
or less great; did they go to their work un- 
der the handicap of an adverse presump- 
tion? And when these masters of verbal 
criticism engage each other—as Alford 
and G. Washington Moon—is there any 
good reason for denying the aggressor ‘‘a 
fair field and no favor”? I trow not. 
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JN the case of Critic versus Auth- 
or, some of Professor Louns- 
bury’s arguments for the de- 
fense do not bear examina- 
tion. The great author, he 
says, ‘“has been born, so to speak, in the 
purple. . . . He is saved from an 
infinity of errors by that fine sense of ex- 
pression which belongs to him by the right 
of genius. Furthermore, he has, 
from his earliest years, ordinarily lived and 
moved in the society of the best and greatest 
of his profession,” and so forth. 

As a rule, this is not true. A vast ma- 
jority of mankind being in “humble cir- 
cumstances,” and genius not being a 
heritage from culture, there is a strong 
numerical presumption that in his forma- 
tive stage, the person of genius will lack 
the advantages of education and refined 
associations, so necessary to graceful, cor- 
rect and forceful speech. In point of fact, 
the man of genius 7s commonly of lowly 
birth and does suffer these privationss It 
is only after his innate greatness has dis- 
closed itself and been for some time in 
evidence, that the needful advantages are 
accessible to him. Of the four living 
Americans most splendidly gifted by na- 
ture for the poet’s art, one, through poverty 
in youth and indolence afterward, is so 
devoid of “that fine sense of expression 
473 
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which belongs to him by the right of 
genius,” as to be unable to write ten con- 
secutive lines without setting one’s teeth 
on edge by some insupportable solecism; 
and two others are so frankly peasant in 
sentiment and sympathies that most of 
their work fades before it is dry. 


+ + + 


= }ROFESSOR LOUNSBURY 
| has the chair of English in 
Yale University and is a 
writer of uncommon distinc- 
tion. Shall we, therefore, ac- 
cept on his authority the phrase, “liable 
to commit,”’ which he uses twice in one 
sentence? “Liable” demands a _ prepo- 
sition and a noun; not an infinitive verb. 
We are all, alas, liable to error, none, 
thank Heaven, is liable to err. 

Professor Lounsbury says of a word 
that he justly dislikes, that its use is ‘‘ex- 
cessively rare”; that is, it has an excess 
of rareness; that is, it is too rare. Must 
we, on authority of his usage, substitute 
“excessively” for “exceedingly”? He may 
plead that he is not a ‘“‘great author,” but 
I’m not sure about that. In a defense of 
the word “‘firstly,” he points out that all 
the other numeral adverbs of its class end 
in “ly” and asks, ‘‘Why should the one 
that begins the list be made an exception 
to the general rule?” For the reason, I 
suppose, that it is better to save one sinner 
than let all perish. The ‘‘whole ca- 
boodle” of numeral adverbs ending in 
“ly” is doomed to eternal perdition, if 
ever it attracts the attention of a censor 
literarum having jurisdiction. If ‘‘thirdly” 
(for example) means anything it means 
“third-like”; and if ‘‘third-like’? means 
anything, nobody knows what. They are 
all merely the jargon of grammarians; 
and a conscientious writer who has had 
the good fortune really to think of the 
matter would be as likely to eat his own 
head as use any one of them. The fact 
that they are used by nearly all good 
writers—according to Professor Louns- 
bury, by Dickens, Charlotte Bronté, Thack- 
eray, Charles Kingsley, Trollope, Car- 
lyle and Gladstone—is immaterial. These 
eminent persons committed, also, minor 
offenses in morals—with an occasional 
major one, doubtless. Did they, there- 
by, establish another and looser code 
of morals? Is the standard of morality 





based upon the conduct of even the least 
immoral ? 

The practice of great authors counts for 
something, but not for all by much. Above 
that high court is a higher court. The 
critic may utter its judgment, or may speak 
a vain thing of his own, but, at least, no 
author, great or small, is immune from its 
writs, or has the right to hold in contu- 
melious disesteem those who serve them. 
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HAT is this appellate, this su- 
premest, court? Of whom is 
it composed? To be quite 
candid, I do not know. As- 
suredly not of professional 

grammarians and practising lexicographers, 

each of whom is a sore trial to the spirit, 

a nuisance mitigable by inattention. 

From none of the latter do I learn, (for 
illustration,) that it is incorrect to use ‘‘hit”’ 
in the sense of ‘strike,’ though some of 
them may have pointed out the distinction, 
for all I know. ‘‘Hit” is the antithesis of 
“miss”? and implies that an aim has been 
taken. A hailstone may strike a man, but 
it cannot hit him, nor can a bullet if fired 
at random. Yet I think that all great 
writers, (and all small ones with one ob- 
vious exception, and he a reformed sin- 
ner,) use these as synonymous words, and 
have done so since “‘hit”’ ceased to mean 
“it.” How, then, do I know that they 
are not? Really, I cannot say. May I 
permit myself to think that it is by ‘that 
fine sense of expression which belongs to 
me by right of’’—but this is become em- 
barrassing [blushing furiously]. 

My point is, if Professor Lounsbury 
please, that for final judgment in such mat- 
ters, we must look to something outside 
the “‘usage” of any man, any set of men, 
or any number of men. If, in the last 
analysis, this mysterious authority prove 
to be direct inspiration from Heaven the 
proud agnostic will be able to see his finish 
and, in his consternation, may by inad- 
vertence, try to lead a better life. 


¥ * ky 


ERTAIN citizens of Hacketts- 
town, N. J., who have not the 
happiness to own dogs, appear 
to be a trifle unjust: because a 
small maiden was partly eaten 

by a dog, and the remnant died of hydro- 











phobia, they declared war on all dogs and 
cats. It is not of record that the cats had 
anything to do with it as either accom- 
plices or accessories, nor do _ observed 
relations between the two breeds of pam- 
pered menials supply a presumption of com- 
plicity. 

Of the several hundred annually of fairly 
good Americans—mostly women and chil- 
dren—who suffer the mischance of death 
from hydrophobia, few if any incriminate 
the domestic cat, whose aggressions against 
the unguarded cream-pot should not be 
confounded with the graver crime. 

As to the dog, that is another matter: 
he is guilty all over. Originally sentimen 
tal and tender, man’s relations with him 
show an increasing tension. He is the only 
one of our domestic animals whose ex- 
istence in modern times is due altogether 
to heredity. If we had not inherited from 
our savage ancestors, to whom he was 
useful, a strong tendency to love him, he 
would indubitably be exterminated by law. 
He is an anachronism, a survival, a heritage 
of shame. He is addicted to more unmen- 
tionable habits than the number of his 
toes and tail, and, in point of inutility, he 
dominates the situation like a brick ship in 
a fishing-fleet. True, he has enough intel- 
ligence to fawn upon his master, (and his 
master enough to be proud of the atten- 
tion,) but that is a matter of thrift and 
signifies no superiority to the courtier in 
his blindness, the needless hero-worshiper, 
the perfervid biographer and the dema- 
gogues that perish. As to the creature’s 
deeds of devotion and feats of fidelity to 
those whom he deems it inexpedient to 
chew, they are mostly narrated by those 
who have not in mind the example of little 
George Washington. 

Let the good work begun at Hacketts- 
town go on until the entire plague of 
besetters, disappointers, gravy-hounds, sir- 
loiners, manglers, bedragglers, spick-and- 
spaniels, early fragrants, skyoodles, in- 
sulters, dalmnations, great scots and mis- 
cellaneous afflictions are a memory, a 
tradition of an unsaintly past, a family 
skeleton that we shall blush to disclose. 
Let the light kindled in the Jersey village 
spread to the remotest confines of the uni- 
verse and over into New York. 
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ICCORDING to the statistician 
of a reputable Chicago journal, 
the casualties of the football 
season to November 26th, in- 
cluded nineteen deaths and 
one hundred and thirty-seven injuries of 
such gravity as to merit attention. Among 
the latter were: 

“*Broken collar bones and shoulders, 10; 
broken legs, 31; broken arms, 9; fractures 
of some part of the head, 19; broken ribs, 
3; concussions of the brain, 3.” 

The number of deaths, our contemp- 
orary explains without apparent elation, 
is more than double that of the annual 
average for the five years immediately 
preceding; there is progress in football. 
That is the more creditable for the lack of 
public encouragement and reward, wherein 
we are all remiss. Until ‘“‘the party in 
power” and the party that hopes to be in 
power, can discern the advantage of com 
peting for the football vote by putting the 
survivors on the pension roll, the least that 
we can decently do to signify our sense of 
their gallantry, is to confer on them the 
title of colonel, with that of judge for the 
umpires,—if a football game has an um- 
pire. Concerning that I am not informed; 
but even a man of peace, devoted to the 
inglorious pursuit of literary opponents, 
may have a glimmering sense of whzt is 
due to heroes in a higher kind of strife. A 
youth who has been the fundamental ele- 
ment ina cone of half-backs, quarter-backs 
and tackles, and lives to be told the tale, 
deserves well of his country and may fitly 
be remembered in the hauls of legislation. 
The efforts now making to abolish the game 
seem to constitute, what the newspapers 
find a mysterious pleasure in calling, “a 
work of supererogation”: the casualty list 
shows that the game is abolishing itself. 
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T. LOUIS has a police judge 
who appears to have found 
a fairly good way to part a fool 
and his drink. When one of 
the convivial gentry is con- 

victed in his court of having listened to the 

malign counsel of the demon Rum, he 
pronounces a heavy sentence and then sus- 
pends it if the offender will sign a pledge of 
abstinence for one year, which he com- 
monly does with alacrity and gratitude. 
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If he keep it there’s an end of the matter; 
if not, he breaks into jail forthwith. The 
judge—his name is William Jeff Pollard— 
avers that in the two-and-a-half years of 
this régime, less than one per cent. of those 
taking the treatment have had relapses. 
Naturally, he does not administer it to the 
obviously incurable, but only to those in 
whom it is worth while to blow the cooling 
coals of manhood—persons who have not 
actually “signed” with the Adversary of 
Sense, but are carried on his roll as pro- 
bationers. The plan appears to be worth 
a trial outside St. Louis—whose drunkards, 
it should be said, however, have the glit- 
tering distinction of being easily domesti- 
cated. It was a “drinking man” of St. 
Louis, by the way, who gravely remon- 
strated with his pastor for entering the 
pulpit in a state of “‘beastly incrapulence.” 
That pained the good man to the point of 
tearful denial, but it showed a rudimental 
reformatory trend in the parishioner, did 
it not? 
* ¥ + 


ssIEFORE the reader sees these 
‘7 ~6lines, it is hoped that Mr. 
William Jennings Bryan will 
have denied a story that has 
come from Tokio, to the effect 
that he purchased a stool upon which Ad- 
miral Togo sat at a Shinto ceremony. The 
story has it that the sale was reluctantly 
made, for the stool had been long a sacred 
object before it was newly consecrated by 
contact with the person of the renowned 
sailor; but the custodians did not feel at 
liberty to disappoint so illustrious an Amer- 
ican as Mr. Bryan. On learning this, the 
great man magnanimously returned it and 
contented himself, as well as he could, with 
a common chair upon which Togo had 
sat in a restaurant. 

It is disagreeable to think of Mr. Bryan 
in the character of a sycophantic souvenir 
hunter. It is disagreeable to think that 
even the humblest and obscurest American 
citizen can have so little self-respect. An- 
thropolatry, the worship of great men, is 
but a shade less base and barbarous than 
that other primitive religion, fetichism, the 
worship of inanimate objects; and the two, 
as in this instance, are often in coex- 
istence. No superstition seems ever wholly 
to die. Both these are rife and rampant 
in the civilization of to-day, and one can 








name, offhand, a dozen of their customary 
manifestations by persons who would be 
shocked by the revelation of their close 
relationship to the shagpate cave-dweller, 
the remoter pithecanthropos erectus, and, 
at the back of them both, the quadrumanal 
arborean with a vestigial swim-bladder. 
If, on the contrary, Mr. Bryan is large- 
minded enough to be grateful for this dis- 
closure of his fault, he may reward the 
service by presenting me with a few hairs 
from the tail of his famous heifer. 


* * * 





AIHERE is a revival of interest in 
' ©6©Oscar Wilde, due mainly, it 
would seem, to Mr. Percival 
Pollard, who almost alone, in 
the dark days of that brilliant 
writer’s eclipse, never ceased to cry out 
against the stupidity of visiting the sins 
of the man upon the intellectual off- 
spring of the author. Mr. Pollard has 
recently translated from the French, some 
fascinating biographical matter relating to 
the tragic passing of the Prince of Paradox 
from the French capital to the English 
hell, and has supplied to Brentano’s edi- 
tion of Wilde’s “Intentions ” the justest 
appraisal of its author’s strange talent that 
has found print. Two of the three essays 
that make the book are entirely false, en- 
tirely insincere and entirely delightful; the 
other, which concerns itself with Shake- 
speare, is no less false and insincere, but 
is nevertheless heavy; which seems to prove 
that truth and earnestness are less necessary 
to dullness than one would think. 

Of Wilde’s other books now again in 
vogue, ‘‘ De Profundis” is a touching study 
of sham penitence, and ‘‘The Ballad of 
Reading Gaol” a candid apotheosis of 
crime that would charm the queer persons 
recently engaged in saving the necks of 
Mesdames Edwards and Rogers, if they 
could understand some of it. Yet the one 
is superb prose and the other admirable 
poetry. No one caring for English litera- 
ture can afford to ignore Oscar Wilde, who 
in his day was one of its foremost figures 
and in ours has the compensation to be 
dead. The prudes have nothing to fear: 
his work is disappointingly clean, but they 
can read him between the fingers if they 
want to; and some of them, I’m told, can 
blush without strangling. 
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The Treason of the Senate 
An Editorial Foreword 


PLAIN, honest Californian lived on an island in the mouth of the San 
Joaquin river. He was a good citizen,a man of family, a hard-working 
rancher, not without ideas of his own, and excessively proud of the fact 
that he was a member of the Grand Army of the Republic. He was 
also proud of his Americanism—so proud, in fact, that when he read 
in the papers of the corrupt doings of legislators who betrayed their 


country by assisting the ignoble money power in its predatory plans, he 





would wince and shake his head and set his teeth. These things preyed 
upon the mind of the islander. He could hardly talk of anything else. 

One day, only a few years ago, the telegraph flashed the news across the con- 
tinent that a notoriously corrupt politician—a tool of the trusts—had bought a seat 
in the United States Senate. Our simple-minded ranchman immediately arose in his 
wrath, went and took pen and paper and laboriously wrote a declaration of independ- 
ence in which he withdrew himself, his family and his island from the jurisdiction and 
the protection of the United States. He sent a copy of his declaration to Congress. 

Of course, the crude document created a smile at Washington. No reply was ever 
made to it. The sum total of practical result was that the Grand Army post to which 
our righteous islander belonged gravely adopted a set of resolutions chiding and deriding 
him. 

The sum total? Well, hardly the sum total, for, as the sturdy rancher still persisted 
in the idea that his island was no longer under the control of the United States, although 


he still paid tribute in the form of taxes, the notion went around among his neighbors, 





up and down the river—men who had always respected him as a good citizen—that in 
some way his act really did reflect upon the government, or at least, upon the corrupt 
element in it. So the declaration of one man’s independence made an impression. Queer 


“cc 


and quixotical as it was, it was still an “object lesson.” 

Now, of course, we cannot all secede from the Union because of the corruption of 
our national Senate. It would be obviously visionary and foolish for us to do so on that 
or on any other account. Besides, there are not is ands enough to go around. Our 
part as citizens of the republic is plain enough. We must stand our ground. We must 
fight the good fight. Heartsick and depressed as we may be at times because of the 
spread of graft in high places and its frightfully contaminating influence, we must still 
hold up our heads. 

We must never lose an opportunity to show that as private citizens we are opposed 


to public plunderers. We should interest ourselves in every scrap of information as to 
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official treason that comes our way. We must be as patient in the study of corruption as 
we are impatient of its creatures and their punishment. 

For example, it should be the duty of every citizen of this republic—every man, woman, 
schoolboy and schoolgirl—évery person who can understand facts as presented in print—to 
read ‘“‘The Treason of the Senate ” by David Graham Phillips, a series of tremendously 
important ariticles to be commenced in the March number of the CosMopo titan. 

A searching and unsparing spot-light, directed by the masterly hand of Mr. Phillips, 
will be turned upon each of the iniquitous figures that walk the Senate stage at the national 
Capitol. This convincing story of revelation, to be to'd in several chapters, and to run 
well through the magazine year, has been called ‘‘The Treason of the Senate” for the 
reason that that is a fit and logical title for this terrible arraignment of those who, sitting 
in the seats of the mighty at Washington, have betrayed the public to that cruel and 
vicious Spirit of Mammon which has come t6 dominate the nation. 

The truth told in the courts and in public print about the senators now under indict- 
ment, as well as the facts collected by Mr. Phillips against many of their corrupt colleagues 
proves beyond a doubt that these men of the toga, selected by their state legislatures to 
represent the people, are really the retainers of the money power. What American is 
there so simple-minded, so innocent in his patriotic faith, who does not believe that a 
petition signed by a million of the common people would not have half as much influence 
in the Senate as the mere nod of a Havemeyer, an Armour or a Morgan ? 

Who, then, do these public misrepresentatives really represent ? 

From exhaustive statistics made by the late Charles B. Spahr, the conclusion is reached 
by Robert Hunter in his “Poverty” that one per cent. of the families living in the United 
States hold more property than the remaining ninety-nine per cent. If we grant the 
truth of these deductions it is easy to see, by observation of the known policy and settled 
attitude of the Senate, that it is not the ninety-nine, but merely the one per cent. that is 
really represented by that sedate and decorous body, so often referred to as the ‘Rich 
Man’s Club,” and which Mr. Ernest Crosby has dubbed ‘‘The House of Dollars.” 

Obstructive though it has been toward nearly all corrective legislation aimed at the 
further usurpation of power by the lawless plutocrats, the Senate has always cheerfully 
voted money for the building of warships, for coast-defense works and heavy armament 
for the protection of the people of the nation against foreign aggression. But the question 
now arises: Who is to protect us from the Senate? This question comes with peculiar 
force while five senators are under indictment, others are publicly charged with betraying 
their trusts and at least one has been permitted to draw a regular salary from the gov- 
ernment while under conviction for flagrant violation of the federal laws. 

Who, then, is to protect the people but the press ? 

The CosMOPOLITAN is ready to de its share, and by the presentation of Mr. Phillips’ 
“Treason of the Senate,” it will probably do a more conspicuous act of exposure of cor- 
ruption than has ever before been attempted. For in all the literature of exposure no 


such series of articles has ever been presented to the public. Well-meaning and amaz- 
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ingly industrious persons, writ ng without inspiration and without that gift of selection 
which is he'f the art of the great author, have been able to pile before magazine readers 
indiscriminate masses of arid facts, of little interest save to the technical mind. Some of 
them are, indeed, so dry as almost to cause one to embrace the flagon. But Mr. Phi lips, 
from the wealth of material at hand, and to be dug up out of the dark, will be ab e to 
select such picturesque, arrestive and interest-compelling matter as will make this series 
the most vascular and virile, as well as the most notable of all thus far printed. 

When, four months ago, our intention of engaging the author of ‘‘The Cost,’ “‘The 
Plum Tree” and ‘‘The Deluge” to write this series was made known to a famous modern 
thinker and writer, he said with enthusiasm: 

“No better selection could have been made. Mr. Phillips writes in a most interesting 
and convincing manner. His subject is far bigger than Lawson’s. It is, in fact, the 
biggest of any before the public to-day. His work will be a tremendous reform stroke.” 

The Cosmopo iran had hoped to present Mr. Phillips’ opening chapter in this February 
number, but the work of preparation and revision of this exhaustive series has been such 
that, at the last moment, it has been found impossible to do so.” It was also necessary, 
in order to make an elaborate and convincing presentation, that the first chapter should 
be illustrated in a striking manner, with whatever of facsimiles of letters and public docu- 
ments might be secured. This has also occasioned delay. 

The editor trusts that the impatience of the CosMOPOLITAN’s, readers—evidenced 
by the letters of inquiry sent in from day to day—will not lessen in any degree the ultimate 
gratification of the outraged public in seeing its misrepresentatives scotched by the hand 
of that artist in exposure who has undertaken the worthy task of writing this, the most 
remarkable story of political corruption ever told in print. 

Our readers may rest assured that Mr. Phillips’ widely announced opening chapter, 
on Chauncey. M. Depew, will be well worth waiting for. Senator Depew’s possible resig- 
nation before February 15th, the date of the publication of the March CosMopo.iTan, 
will not affect our determination of printing this slashing review of the misdeeds of one of 


the most conspicuous of our undesirable statesmen. For though Mr. Depew may leave 


the Senate Chamber forever, his odor will remain. 
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SGHERE is tremendous ex- 
Nj hilaration in climbing. The 
CosMOPOLITAN has climbed 
ew so fas during the past few 
months that it has mounted 
into the rare, heady air of the 

aT ¥ upper heights of popular 
Mirae favor. There are now few 
AVIA A(T) magazines that have over 
SUH 400,000 circulation, which is 
the grand figure that the CosMOPOLITAN has 
attained, and at its present rate of progress, 
it will soon stand upon the highest peak of 
magazine prosperity. 

What is the chief reason for these truly 
amazing upward strides? What is there 
about the CosMopoLiTraN that makes the 
people feel they must buy and read this 
magazine each month ? 

We have put these questions to our readers 
in printed form and the answers have come 
in by the basketful. 

Summed up in a general way, the reply 
is that it is because of the character of its 
contributors—the men and women behind 
the pen—and their recognized ability to 
discuss vital things in a vital way. 

Vital things! 

Ah, how many subjects that have no 
vitality—no real human interest—are dis- 
cussed in the magazines! 

And even where you have your big sub- 
ject and have not your big man to handle 
it, there is still much that is amiss. 


S 


Here is one of the vital subjects—the 
most vital that presents itself to-day—the 
betrayal of the people by the trust-owned 
United States senators. 

In his ‘‘ Treason of the Senate,’ to be 
commenced in our March number, Mr. 
David Graham Phillips will tell the truth 
with terrible vividness and present a series 
of articles of most intense public interest. 
A more complete reference to this subject 
will be found in our editorial foreword in 
the present number of the magazine. 
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Readers of “The Right of Way”—aad 
there are many thousands of them—know 
that that novel was one of those “best 
sellers”? that really remain in their minds 
now after all the newspaper talk of them has 
ceased, and that the story will never be for- 
gotten. Of late years Sir Gilbert Parker 
has been so busy with national affairs in 
England that he has not written much 
fiction, but we are happy to announce a 
series of tales by him, the first of which will 
appear in the CoSMOPOLITAN next month. 
“The Whisperer” is the title Sir Gilbert 
has given to this story. Poetical, is it not ? 
And the story itself is all pure poetry. There 
is this about Gilbert Parker’s work—he 
never has published a poor story. ‘The 
Whisperer” is fully up to the standard of 
his other work. It is a “Right of Way” 
story, in “‘The Right of Way” manner, and 
written particularly to please those who so 
absorbedly followed the fortunes of Charley 
Steele in his struggle against temptation. 


aS 


“The Homing Heart,” another remark- 
able poem by Edwin Markham, will also 
be included in an early number. “Vir- 
gilia,” which appeared in the Cosomo- 
POLITAN last August, will be remembered 
not only because of its strong lyrical appeal, 
but for the long and interesting discussion 
which it evoked. ‘‘The Homing Heart” 
is a stronger poem than “‘Virgilia,” both in 
the opinion of the poet and that of others 
who have read it in the manuscript. We 
feel that the readers of the COSMOPOLITAN 
are to be congratulated upon these oppor- 
tunities to read at first-hand poems that are 
bound to live in books for hundreds of years 
to come. 

Mr. Markham is writing for this magazine 
a series of articles on ‘‘Child Labor,” a 
subject which he has been carefully studying 
and for which he has the peculiar sympathy 
of an exceedingly sensitive and essentially 
human mind. 
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The March is- 
sue will contain 
an interesting and 
finely artistic fea- 
ture in the shape 
of the reproduc- 
tion of H. Rich- 
ard Boehm’s 
drawings of beau- 
tiful women. 

Mr. Boehm is 
a young Chicago 
artist of great tal- 
ent and promise. 

Our readers 

- will remember the 
attractive Christ- 
mas cover, which 
was drawn by Mr. 
Boehm and color- 
proof copies of 
which were in tre- 
mendous demand. 
We have obtained 
from him a num- 
ber of pictures 





tell what life 
really means to 
them. Among 
those to respond 
to our invitation 
for literature of 
this sort was that 
forceful writer, 
Jack London, 
whose views are 
so eloquent and 
refreshing that 
they will be the 
first to be printed 
in this noteworthy 
series. 


& 


The ‘Cosmo- 
politan Table- 
Talks,” previous- 
ly announced, are 
coming on finely. 
In the first of the 
series, to be pub- 


which give an ex- SIR GILBERT PARKER, WHO IS WRITING STORIES FOR — lished in March, 


cellent idea of his 
work. The Cos- 
MOPOLITAN will devote considerable space 
in the future to similar artistic features, 
and hopes to present the most beautiful 
magazine in this respect that is published 
anywhere. 

Boehm’s work is comparable with that of 
Christy at his best, and has a striking in- 
dividuality. 

Those who get the number of the Cos- 
MOPOLITAN containing the Boehm pictures 
will be fortunate. 

There was an enormous demand for the 
Knipe picture cycle in the January num- 
ber, but we anticipate a still louder call for 
the Boehm drawings. 


ra 


What life means to the thinking man of 
eminence is a subject in which there is much 
curious and much valid interest. Take the 
man of large affairs, take the philosopher 
or the famous novelist. We read him and 
read of him, but how little do we know of 
his private view of life? The Cosmo- 
POLITAN has asked several men and women 
who bulk big in the public eye to write under 
the title of ‘‘My Outlook Upon Life,” and 
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Edwin Markham 
' and David Starr 
Jordan will discuss one of the leading sub- 
jects of the hour—the great social unrest 
of our people, their eager upward-looking, 
their feverish desire for economical and 
political reform. 


a 


Mr. Wells’s “‘In the Days of the Comet” 
will reach a very entertaining point in the 
March number, which will also contain the 
final instalment of Frederic Remington’s 
“Way of an Indian.” 


Pad 


A great feature of the CosMOPOLITAN, in 
the eye of the advertiser, has always been 
the fact of its large, regular subscription, 
which is larger than that of any other reg- 
ular magazine. This year we are breaking 
all records for new subscribers. Thus far 
in the subscription season we have obtained 
sixty per cent. more subscribers than in any 
year in the history of this periodical. 

The cause ? 

Well, compare the new COSMOPOLITAN 
with the old magazine. 





Valley Forge Then and Now 





BY BAILEY MILLARD 


a the trees on the hill eae 
4 | Valley Forge—‘‘the cold, 
| bleak hill” of which Wash- 
4 ington wrote in his pitiful 
K letter to Congress, the for- 
lorn, forbidding hill on 
) which the embattled farmers 
“ A labored in the trenches or lay 
tome 7 and snow without clothes or 
blankets.” 
The Valley 
Forge of the 
winter of 
1906 is not so 
different 
from the Val- 
ley Forge of 
the winter of 
1778 but that, 
standing here 
alone in the 
snow, I can 
easily visual- 
ize the whole 
scene of that 
century-old 
sc.son which, 
to me, more 
strongly typi- 
fies. the pa- 
tience and 
endurance of 
our precious 
patriots than 
any other in 
the pages of 
their glorious 
history. For 
it is harder to 
wait in chill 
hunger than 
it is to wage 
war on any terms. 





Copyright, 1904, by James E. Kelly 


Here, to me, on this 


“‘cold, bleak hill,” the hundred and twenty- 
odd years quickly fold themselves back. 
Here is the same “ground whirl of leaves, 
eddying into the trenches, the same flurry 


” 








WASHINGTON PRAYING 


of flakes, the same biting air that those in- 
trepid martyrs saw and felt in that olden 
time when this long, low lire cf century- 
softened earthworks was frcsh-cug from 
the frozen ground. 

It is easy to look back a little further, to 
see the poor soldiers marching to their win- 
ter quarters; it is easy to trace their route 
through the snow by the blood that oozes 
from their bare, frost-bitten feet. 

Why have these men come here, in such 
straits ? They 
have come 
because Sir 
William 
Howe has es- 
tablished 
himself in 
Philadelphia, 
only twenty- 
four miles 
down the 
Schuylk il]— 
they have 
come here to 
suffer and to 
wait rather 
than to give 
up the coun- 
try to the rav- 
ages of the 
enemy. The 
story of their 
cheerless 
straits and 
desperate 
shifts is true 
—as true as 
that the sol- 
emn river 
flows below 
the hill and 
that the sor- 
rowful cedar 
stands over there against the gray sky. 
One believes what one sees, and I see 
now the work of the hands of the pa- 
triots, and I know that the glorious tale is 
true. For have I not just come up from the 
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little stone house in the valley below where 
Pater Patriz made his headquarters? And 
have I not just stood in the dingy little room 
where on the 23rd of December of that 
winter of torture, he wrote to Congress, 
“We have, by a field-return this day made, 
no less than 2,898 men now in camp unfit 
for duty because they are barefoot and 
otherwise naked ?” 

The pity of it all comes home to me here 
as I stand on this ‘‘cold, bleak hill’”’—the 
pity of this nakedness and distress. Here 
I see grim-faced men who, for want of blan- 
kets, sit up all night by fires; I see thou- 
sands of sick men crowding hospitals that 
are, for the most part, mere log huts or frail 
wigwams of twisted boughs. I see them 
dying for want of straw to put between 
themselves and the frozen ground on which 
they lie. All this I see through the snow- 
mist and the black-trunked trees, not, as it 
were, “‘only yesterday,” but to-day and now. 

As I look down among these splendid 
rebels—these men so glorious in their rags 
that the meanest of them would put to 
shame the proudest plutocrat who ever 
bought a jury or a legislator—I dream anew 
with them of the democracy for which they 
fought and worse than fought here in the 
cold and snow. 

And while I dream I wonder. 1 wonder 
with what patience, with what fortitude they 
would have suffered all this had they known 
that the most of what they were to gain for 
their sons and daughters by their Homeric 


labor, their Promethean trials, would, in a. 


brief cycle of time, be wrested from them by 
a handful of self-appointed and conspicu- 
ously iniquitous men, sitting at the receipt 
of custom, their shadows brooding darkly 
over all the land. 

What were the ideals of these men of 
Valley Forge? Were they fighting for a 
system of government that would, in its 
actual working out, foster and protect vast 
combinations of capital to prey upon their 
own progeny—the get of their owm no less 
valorous wives, and of their sons’ wives, 
and of those to come after them ? 

Down from the “cold, bleak hill’ I look. 
I see them now—how should I fail to see 
them ?—these martyrs, moving from hut to 
cheerless hut, trailing theirred blood through 
the camps, and over there, a little apart, 
proud Pater Patria, on his knees in the 
snow, praying. Praying for what? For 
the creation of an irresponsible power to 
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own the government, to wield its unright- 
eous influence through them that sit in the 
seats of the mighty at the national capital— 
that in the end they should use those seats 
as their private-office chairs in which to 
transact business, enriching their own com- 
panies, exploiting schemes of plunder 
through. railroad, oil, metal, food supply 
and land monopoly ? 

Did these fearless noblemen drudge and 
toil through the snow, with bleeding feet, 
and fight and pray for the establishment of 
a privileged class to sidetrack the trains of 
the toilers that they, the unworthy, might go 
whizzing by in luxurious “specials” on 
God knows what errands of corruption and 
spoliation ? 

Did these men die in the cold that there 
might be erected a system by which millions 
of sacred trust funds of widows and orphans 
shall be perverted to enable the mainte- 
nance in power of public officers who not 
only privately support monopoly but who 
obstruct all attempts by lesser, though 
nobler, officials to make corrective laws ? 

“Some brigades,” says Fiske, ‘‘were 
days without meat. For days together the 
army was without bread.” 

Did these men starve in order that, within 
this little cycle, that glorious republic for 
which they hungered more than for bread 
might be seized by a few unscrupulous op- 
portunists, representing all that is worst in 
any social or national life; that they might 
usurp all prerogative and openly and secretly 
buy and sell the manhood of the nation? 

Looking down the cold, dismal height, I 
see them still. Ah those barefoot patriots 
in the snow! Do yonder trust-owning, 
flunkey-attended voluptuaries, smoking 
their costly cigars in their private cars—do 
their luxury-enfeebled women, with their 
milk-bath and champagne habits, ever 
dream of them? If even for one fleeting 
moment—if for the time of the falling of one 
of these flakes upon this sacred ground— 
they should think of them, how must they 
droop their heads! 

Among the trees the darkness is falling 
with the snow. Night is closing down. The 
wintry bitterness is deepening. Now the 
barefoot men light their camp fires anew 
and huddle about them, turning first their 
breasts and then their half-clad backs to the 
feeble flames from the steaming green wood. 

But over there, apart, alone, Pater Patriz 
is still praying in the snow. 








